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publishees'  advertisement 

Two  only  of  Thoreau's  books  were  published 
during  his  lifetime,  although  a  number  of  the 
papers  afterward  collected  into  Tolumes  were 
printed  by  him  in  magazines.  The  volumes 
succeeding  A  Week  an  the  Concord  and  JUerri" 
mack  Rivers  and  Walden  were  composed  of 
papers  grouped  according  to  convenience  at  the 
time.  Later,  Mr.  H.  6.  O.  Blake  drew  from 
Thoreau's  manuscript  journals  the  four  volumes 
corresponding  to  the  seasons.  With  the  publi- 
cation of  Autumn  the  entire  series  of  Thoreau's 
works  acquires  a  certain  completeness,  and  the 
opportunity  therefore  arises  for  a  new  and  uni- 
form edition  of  his  writings  on  the  same  general 
plan  as  that  followed  with  the  works  of  Longfel- 
low, Hawthorne,  Lowell,  Emerson,  Whittier, 
and  Holmes. 

The  present  edition  contains  not  only  all  that 
has  heretofore  been  published  in  the  volumes 
under  Thoreau's  name,  but  papers  also  not  here- 
tofore included.  Since  it  has  been  necessary  to 
make  the  older  books  anew,  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  to  bring  the  groups  into  better  har- 
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mony.  A  Yankefi  in  Canada^  therefore,  has 
been  grouped  under  the  head  of  JExcursionSj 
and  the  misoellaneouB  papers,  new  and  old,  have 
been  brought  into  one  volume,  to  which  also 
Mr.  Emerson's  biographical  sketch  is  prefixed. 
Wherever  there  are  interesting  facts  to  be  noted 
regarding  the  writings  they  are  presented  in 
Introductory  Notes.  Each  volume  is  provided 
with  a  separate  index,  and  a  General  Index  in 
the  tenth  volume  brings  together  references  to 
Thoreau's  scattered  observations.  Care  has 
been  taken  also  to  verify,  whenever  it  has  been 
possible,  the  many  poetical  quotations. 

Four  portraits,  each  a  distinct  contribution 
to  a  knowledge  of  Thoreau's  appearance,  aecom- 
pany  the  edition.  The  origin  of  each  is  ex- 
plained in  a  prefatory  note  to  the  volume  con- 
taining it. 

Bonov:  4  Pabk  SrazBr, 
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A   WEEK  ON  THE  CONCORD  AND 
MERRIMACK  RIVERS 

INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 

It  was  in  August  and  September,  1889,  as 
the  chronicle  notes,  that  the  voyage  here  re- 
corded was  made.  Thoreaa  was  just  past  his 
twenty-second  birthday ;  he  had  been  two  years 
out  of  college,  and  thoagh  he  had  thus  far  printed 
nothing,  he  had  already,  four  years  before,  be- 
gun that  practice  of  noting  his  experience,  ob- 
servation, and  reflection  in  a  diaiy  which  he 
continued  through  life,  so  that  not  only  did  his 
journals  furnish  him  with  the  first  draft  of  what 
he  published  in  his  lifetime,  but  they  formed  a 
magazine  from  which,  after  his  death,  friendly 
editors  drew  successive  volumes. 

The  Week  is  much  more  than  a  mere  re- 
production of  his  journal  during  the  period 
under  consideration.  It  was  not  published  as  a 
book  until  1849,  ten  years  after  the  excursion 
which  it  commemorated;  but  in  its  final  form 
were  inclosed  many  verses  and  some  prose  pas- 
sages which  had  already  appeared  in  the  short- 
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lived  historio  The  Dial.  It  will  be  remem* 
bered  that  Thoreau  was  not  only  a  oontributor 
to  that  periodical  from  the  beginning,  but  for  a 
while  had  editorial  charge  of  it;  the  editing,  in- 
deed, aeemed  to  be  handed  about  from  one  to 
another  of  the  circle  most  concerned  in  its  issue. 
Thus  in  the  first  number,  July,  1840,  appeared 
the  excursus  on  Aulus  Persius  Maccus,  printed 
in  the  TFeei,  pp.  405-412.  So,  also,  his  poems 
on  Friendship  saw  the  light  first  in  the  second 
number  of  Ths  Dial^  and  there  also  appeared 
the  poems  The  Inward  Morning^  The  Poet^s 
Delays  JSumorsJrom  an  j3S6Lian  Harp^  and 
others,  as  well  as  the  study  of  Anaoreon,  with 
examples  in  translation.  It  is  easy  for  the 
reader  to  see  that  the  Week  is  Thoreau's  com- 
monplace book  as  well  as  journal. 

He  was  living  in  his  hut  on  Walden  Pond 
when  he  edited  his  manuscripts  for  publication 
in  book  form,  and  Alcott  visiting  him  one  even- 
ing there  heard  him  read  some  passages  from 
the  work.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  im- 
mediately this  man  of  fine  instincts  perceived 
the  worth  of  what  had  as  yet  struck  his  ear 
only,  listening  as  a  friend.  ^^The  book,"  he 
writes  in  his  diary,  ^4s  purely  American,  fra- 
grant with  the  life  of  New  England  woods  and 
streams,  and  could  have  been  written  nowhere 
else.    Especially  am  I  touched  by  his  suffi- 
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oiency  and  sonndiiess,  his  aboriginal  vigor,  — • 
as  if  a  man  had  onoe  more  oome  into  Nature 
who  knew  what  Nature  meant  him  to  do  with 
her;  Virgil  and  White  of  Selbome,  and  Izaak 
Wf HrffHi  ahi^  '^^^^hftejwtHer  ali"m  one,  I  came 
home  at  midnight  through  the  snowy  wood- 
paths,  and  slept  with  the  pleasing  dream  that 
presently  the  press  would  give  me  two  books 
to  be  proud  of,  —-Emerson's  Poems  and  Tho« 
reau's  TFecife."* 

This  was  written  in  March,  1847,  and  Tho- 
reau  was  probably  just  about  to  tiy  the  publish- 
ers, if  his  manuscript  were  not  even  now  resting 
in  his  hut  from  one  of  its  journeys.  For  in  a 
letter  to  Emerson,  at  that  time  in  England, 
written  November  14,  1847,  Thoreau  says,  ^^I 
suppose  you  will  like  to  hear  df  my  book,  though 
I  have  nothing  worth  writing  about  it.  Indeed, 
for  the  last  month  or  two,  I  have  forgotten  it, 
but  shall  certainly  remember  it  again.  Wiley 
&  Putnam,  Munroe,  the  Harpers,  and  Crosby  & 
Nichols,  have  all  declined  printing  it  with  the 
least  risk  to  themselves;  but  Wiley  &  Putnam 
will  print  it  in  their  series,  and  any  of  them 
anywhere,  at  my  risk.  If  I  liked  the  book  well 
enough,  I  should  not  delay;  but  for  the  present 
I  am  indifferent.     I  believe  this  is,  after  all, 

^  A.  Braiwm  Alcoa ;  hit  Life  and  PhOaaophy.    By  F.  B. 
Suborn  mnd  William  T.  Hams,  p.  446. 
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the  course  you  advised,  —  to  let  it  lie."  ^  Ap- 
parently he  used  the  opportuui^  of  having  it  by 
him  to  touch  it  up  now  and  then,  for  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  J.  Elliot  Cabot,  written  in  March,  1848, 
he  says:  *^My  book,  fortunately,  did  not  find  a 
publisher  ready  to  undertake  it,  and  you  can 
imagine  the  effect  of  delay  on  an  author's  esti- 
mate of  his  own  work.  However,  I  like  it  well 
enough  to  mend  it,  and  shall  look  at  it  again, 
directly  when  I  have  dispatched  some  other 
things."^  The  essay  on  Friendship  which  pre- 
cedes the  poem  Friends^  Romans^  Country^ 
mefiy  and  LaveirSf  already  referred  to,  appears  to 
have  been  written  at  this  time,  for  Mr.  Alcott  in 
his  diary,  under  date  of  January  18,  1848, 
notes :  ^  *  Henry  Thoreau  came  in  after  my  hours 
with  the  children,  and  we  had  a  good  deal  of 
talk  on  the  modes  of  popular  influence.  He 
read  me  a  manuscript  essay  of  his  on  Friej 
shipv  which  he  had  just  written,  and  wEich  I 
thought  superior  to  anything  I  had  heard."* 

Apparently  Thoreau  was  convinced  of  the 
impossibility  of  persuading  any  publisher  to 
take  the  book  at  his  own  risk,  and  was  suffi- 
ciently confident  of  the  worth  of  the  volume  to 

1  The  Ementm-Thanau  Corrapondemse  in  7%e  Atlantic 
Monthly,  Jane,  1802. 

«  Ihid, 

*  Henrjf  D.  Thoreau,  By  F.  B.  Suibom  [Amerioan  Men 
of  Lettets],  p.  804. 
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bear  die  expense  of  publication  himself,  al- 
though to  do  this  he  was  obliged  to  borrow 
money,  and,  since  the  book  did  not  meet  its  ex- 
penses, afterward  to  take  up  the  occupation  of 
surveying  in  order  to  cancel  his  obligation. 
The  book  was  published  by  James  Munroe  & 
Co.,  Boston  and  Cambridge,  apparently  in  the 
summer  of  1849.  Mr.  George  Ripley  wrote  a 
kindly  notice  of  it  in  The  Tribune^  and  James 
Russell  Lowell  reviewed  it  in  a  dozen  pages  in 
the  Massachusetts  Quarterly  Review  for  De- 
cember of  the  same  year.  With  his  own  cun- 
ning in  literary  art  he  quickly  divined  the  in- 
terior structure  of  the  Week.  *^The  great 
charm,"  he  says,  ^^of  Mr.  Thoreau's  book  seems 
to  be  that  its  being  a  book  at  all  is  a  happy 
fortuity.  The  door  of  the  portfolio  cage  has 
been  left  open,  and  the  thoughts  have  flown  out 
of  themselves.  The  paper  and  types  are  only 
accidents.  The  page  is  confidential  like  a 
diary.  .  .  •  He  begins  honestly  enough  as  the 
Boswell  of  Musketaquid  and  Merrimack.  .  .  . 
As  long  as  he  continues  an  honest  Boswell,  his 
book  is  delightful,  but  sometimes  he  serves  his 
two  rivers  as  Hazlitt  did  Northcote,  and  makes 
ihem  run  Thoreau  or  Emerson  or  indeed  any- 
thing but  their  own  transparent  element.  •  •  . 
We  have  digressions  on  Boodh,  on  Anacreon 
(with  translations  hardly  so  good  as  Cowley)^ 
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on  PenioB,  on  Friendslup,  and  we  know  not 
what.  We  oome  npon  them  like  snags,  jolting 
us  headforemost  out  of  our  places  as  we  are  row- 
ing placidly  up  stream,  or  drifting  down.  Mr. 
Thoreau  becomes  so  absorbed  in  these  discus- 
sions that  he  seems  as  it  were  to  catch  a  crab 
and  disappears  uncomfortably  from  his  seat  at 
the  bow  oar.  We  could  forgive  them  all,  espe- 
cially that  on  Books  and  tiiat  on  Friendship 
(which  is  worthy  of  one  who  has  so  long  com- 
muned with  Nature  and  with  Emerson),  we 
could  welcome  them  all  were  they  put  by  them- 
selves at  the  end  of  the  book.  But,  as  it  is, 
they  are  out  of  proportion  and  out  of  place  and 
mar  our  Merrimacking  dreadfuUy.  We  were 
bid  to  a  river-party,  — not  to  be  preached  at.'' 
After  distributing  praise  and  blame  over  the 
poetical  interludes,  Lowell  doses  his  review  with 
the  words:  ^^ Since  we  have  found  fault  with 
what  we  may  be  allowed  to  call  worsification, 
we  should  say  that  the  prose  work  is  done  con- 
scientiously and  neatly.  The  style  is  compact, 
and  the  langus^  has  an  antique  purity  like 
wine  grown  colorlesa  with  age." 

In  spite  of  the  generous  reception  which  the 
book  had  thus  at  the  hands  of  men  like  Alcott, 
Ripley,  and  Lowell,  the  public  was  indifferent 
enough.  Thoreau  recounts  the  issue  of  the 
venture  with  grim  humor  in  an  entry  in  his 
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diary,  October  28,  1853,  after  the  book  had 
been  in  the  bookstores  for  four  years*  ^^For  a 
year  or  two  past  my  publisher,  falsely  so  called, 
has  been  writing  from  time  to  time  to  ask  what 
disposition  should  be  made  of  the  copies  of  A 
Week  an  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Hivers 
still  on  hand,  and  at  last  suggesting  that  he  had 
use  for  the  room  they  occupied  in  his  cellar. 
So  I  had  them  all  sent  to  me  here,  and  they 
have  arriyed  to-day  by  express,  filling  the  man's 
wagon,  706  copies  out  of  an  edition  of  1000, 
which  I  bought  of  Munroe  four  years  ago,  and 
have  been  ever  since  paying  for,  and  have  not 
quite  paid  for  yet.  The  wares  are  sent  to  me 
at  last,  and  I  haye  an  opportunity  to  examine 
my  purchase.  They  are  something  more  sub- 
stantial than  fame,  as  my  back  knows,  which 
has  borne  them  up  two  flights  of  stairs  to  a 
place  similar  to  that  to  which  they  trace  their 
origin. 

*^0f  the  remaining  290  and  odd,  76  were 
given  away,  the  rest  sold.  I  have  now  a  library 
of  nearly  900  volumes,  over  700  of  which  I 
wrote  myself.  Is  it  not  well  that  the  author  ) 
should  behold  the  fruits  of  his  labor?  My 
works  are  piled  up  on  one  side  of  my  chamber 
half  as  Mgh  as  my  head,  my  opera  omnia.  This 
is  authorship,  these  are  the  work  of  my  brain. 
There  was  just  one  piece  of  good  luck  in  the 
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venture.  .  The  unbound  were  tied  np  by  the 
printer  four  years  ago  in  fetont  paper  wrappers, 
and  insoribed,  — 

**H.  D.  Thoreau, 

Conoord  River. 

60  oops., 
so  Mnnroe  had  only  to  cross  out  ^River'  and 
write  *Mass./  and  deliver  them  to  the  express- 
man at  onoe.  I  can  see  now  what  I  write  for, 
the  result  of  my  labors.  Nevertheless,  in  spite 
of  tins  result,  sitting  beside  the  inert  mass  of 
my  works,  I  take  up  nrjr  pen  to-night  to  record 
what  thought  or  experience  I  may  have  had, 
with  as  much  satisfaction  as  ever.  Indeed,  I 
beliere  that  this  result  is  more  inspiring  and 
better  for  me  than  if  a  thousand  had  bought  my 
wares.  It  affects  my  privacy  less  and  leaves 
me  freer."  * 

We  have  quoted  from  the  judgments  of 
Alcott  and  Lowell  on  the  book  because  one 
is  curious  to  know  how  the  contemporaries  of 
Thoreau  regarded  his  work;  later  critics  have 
the  advantage  and  disadvantage  of  seeing  such 
writing  through  an  atmosphere  charged  with 
many  men's  breathing  of  criticism  and  appre- 
ifiation.  Lowell  himself,  when  he  returned  to 
Thoreau  sixteen  years  later,  had  in  a  measure 

1  ^tthraiii .-  from  thi  Journal  of  Henry  D.  VioroaUf  pik  16S» 
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re-formed  his  appreciation.  But,  after  all,  no 
judgment  of  an  author  is  quite  so  interesting  aa 
that  which  the  author  himself  passes,  even 
though  one  has  to  correct  this  estimate  by  other 
observations  on  the  author  and  his  work.  At 
any  rate,  Thoreau  shall  be  the  last  here  to  com- 
ment on  this  book:  — 

^I  thought  that  one  peculiarity  of  my  *  Week  * 
was  its  hyp»thral  character,  to  use  an  epithet 
applied  to  those  Egyptian  temples  which  are 
open  to  the  heavens  above,  under  the  ether.  I 
thought  that  it  had  little  of  the  atmosphere  of 
the  house  about  it,  but  it  might  have  been 
written  wholly,  as  in  &ct  it  was  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, out  of  doors.  It  was  only  at  a  late  period 
in  writing  it,  as  it  happened,  that  I  used  any 
phrases  implying  that  I  lived  in  a  house  or  led 
a  domestic  life.  I  trust  it  does  not  smell  so 
much  of  the  study  and  library,  even  of  the 
poet's  attic,  as  of  the  fields  and  woods,  that  it  is 
a  hypaBthral  or  unroofed  book,  lying  open  under 
the  ether,  and  permeated  by  it,  open  to  all 
weathers,  not  easy  to  be  kept  on  a  shelf."  ^ 

1  SmuurtfromtUJomudo/HtmryD.  2\oin0aii,  p.  261. 
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WlMra*«r  thou  nil'it  who  idM  wliii  mm^ 
nuMigh  now  thoa  olimb«tt  loftior  monnti, 
And  f aiicr  xiren  dott  aaoondf 
Bo  thoa  my  Hue,  my  Brothor  -*• 


I  am  hoond,  I  om  hoond,  for  4  diotmit 
By  n Umoly  lalo,  by  niar  Aaon, 
Hiom  it  is,  then  it  is,  tho  trsosoze  I  smI^ 
On  tho  bomn  sands  of  a  desolate  evBok* 


I  sailed  vp  a  titer  with  a  pleasant  wind, 
Kew  lands,  new  people,  and  new  thooghts  to  find| 
ICany  fair  reaohes  and  headlands  ^^peaied, 
And  many  da«fem  weie  then  to  he  feand; 
But  when  I  lemember  when  I  hate  been. 
And  the  fair  landsoapes  that  I  hoTO  seen, 
Trou  Sismsst  tiie  oidy  permanent  shon, 
The  eape  nerer  roonded,  nor  wandend  o*er. 


nvminaqme  ohUqnis  eimdt  deeliTia  fipis ; 
Qua,  diTorm  loeis,  partim  socbentor  ah  ipsa; 
In  man  perreninnt  partim,  eampoqne  reoeptn 
libexioris  aqna  pn  ripis  litoia  pulsant. 


He  oonfined  the  tiTsn  witlun  their  slopini^  banhi, 
Whieh  in  different  plaoes  an  pari  absorbed  by  the  earth, 
Part  reaeh  the  sea,  and  being  reoeiTod  within  the  plain 
Of  its  freer  waten,  beat  the  shon  ^or  banks. 

Ovw,MiUL9Sl 
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low  bilb,  ia  tte  broi4  Inlwtf 
Tkioqfh  whMi  st  wfllovr  ladiw  rivotal 
Wlada  nladfal  ■Ml  of  Manap  tad  of  MivMrv 
WlMM  plp«  Mid  anoir  oA  tte  ploagh  unlmilot, 
Bm«,  In  pfaM  houMi,  toaOl  of  BiiP-IUIn  tnoi^ 
BttppUaton  of  tte  tribi,  tte  fuoMn  dvoD.** 


The  Mnaketaquid,  or  Ghnss-gionnd  Biyer, 
though  probably  as  old  aa  the  Nile  or  En* 
phrates,  did  not  begin  to  have  a  place  in  oivil* 
ized  history  until  the  fame  of  its  grassy  mea- 
dows and  its  fish  attracted  settlers  out  of  Eng- 
land in  1686,  when  it  received  the  other  but 
kindred  name  of  Cokoosd  from  the  first  planta- 
tion on  its  banks,  which  appears  to  have  been 
commenced  in  a  spirit  of  peace  and  harmony. 
It  will  be  Grass-ground  River  as  long  as  grass 
grows  and  water  runs  here;  it  will  be  C<mcord 
River  only  while  men  lead  peaceable  lives  on  its 
banks.  To  an  extinct  race  it  was  grass-ground, 
where  they  hunted  and  fished;  and  it  is  still 
perennial  grass-ground  to  Concord  farmers,  who 
own  the  Great  Meadows,  and  get  the  hay  from 
year  to  year.     *^One  branch  of  it,"  according 
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to  the  liiBtorian  of  Concord,  for  I  love  to  quote 
80  good  authority,  ^rises  in  the  south  part  of 
Hopkinton,  and  another  from  a  pond  and  a 
large  cedar-swamp  in  Westborough,"  and  flow- 
ing between  Hopkinton  and  Southborough, 
through  Framingham,  and  between  Sudbury 
and  Wayland,  where  it  is  sometimes  called 
Sudbury  River,  it  enters  Concord  at  the  south 
part  of  the  town,  and  after  receiving  the  North 
or  Assabeth  River,  which  has  its  source  a  little 
farther  to  the  north  and  west,  goes  out  at  the 
northeast  angle,  and  flowing  between  Bedford 
and  Carlisle,  and  through  Billerica,  empties 
into  the  Merrimack  at  Lowell.  In  Concord,  it 
is  in  summer  from  four  to  fifteen  feet  deep, 
and  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  feet 
wide,  but  in  the  spring  freshets,  when  it  over- 
flows its  banks,  it  is  in  some  places  nearly  a 
mile  wide.  Between  Sudbury  and  Wayland 
the  meadows  acquire  their  greatest  breadth, 
and  when  covered  with  water,  they  form  a 
handsome  chain  of  shallow  vernal  lakes,  re- 
sorted to  by  numerous  gulls  and  ducks.  Just 
above  Sherman's  Bridge,  between  these  towns, 
is  the  largest  expanse ;  and  when  the  wind  blows 
freshly  in  a  raw  March  day,  heaving  up  the 
surface  into  dark  and  sober  billows  or  regular 
swells,  skirted  as  it  is  in  the  distance  with  aiders 
swamps  and  smoke-like  maples,  it  looks  like  a 
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flmalleT  Lake  Huron,  and  is  very  pleasant  and 
exciting  for  a  landsman  to  row  or  sail  over. 
The  farm-houses  along  the  Sudbury  shore, 
which  rises  gently  to  a  considerable  height, 
command  fine  water  prospects  at  this  season. 
The  shore  is  more  flat  on  the  Wayland  side, 
and  this  town  is  the  greatest  loser  by  the  flood. 
Its  farmers  teU  me  that  thousands  of  acres  are 
flooded  now,  since  the  dams  have  been  erected, 
where  they  remember  to  have  seen  the  white 
honeysuckle  or  clover  growing  once,  and  they 
could  go  dry  with  shoes  only  in  summer.  Now 
there  is  nothing  but  blue-joint  and  sedge  and 
cut-grass  there,  standing  in  water  all  the  year 
round.  For  a  long  time,  they  made  the  most 
of  the  driest  season  to  get  their  hay,  working 
sometimes  till  nine  o'clock  at  night,  sedulously 
paring  with  their  scythes  in  the  twilight  round 
the  hummocks  left  by  the  ice;  but  now  it  is  not 
worth  the  getting  when  they  can  come  at  it,  and 
they  look  sadly  round  to  their  wood-lots  and 
upland  as  a  last  resource. 

It  is  worth  the  while  to  make  a  voyage  up 
this  stream,  if  you  go  no  farther  than  Sudbury, 
only  to  see  how  much  country  there  is  in  the 
rear  of  us:  great  hills,  and  a  hundred  brooks, 
and  farm-houses,  and  bams,  and  haystacks, 
you  never  saw  before,  and  men  eveiywhere  ; 
Sudbury,  that  is  Sofuthhorough  men,  and  Way- 
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land,  and  Nine-Aore-Comer  men,  and  Bound 
Book,  where  four  towns  bound  on  a  rock  in  the 
river,  Lincohi,  Wayland,  Sudbury,  Concord. 
Many  waves  are  there  agitated  by  the  wind, 
keeping  nature  fresh,  the  spray  blowing  in  your 
face,  reeds  and  rushes  waving;  ducks  by  the 
hundred,  all  uneasy  in  the  surf,  in  the  raw 
wind,  just  ready  to  rise,  and  now  going  off  with 
a  clatter  and  a  whistling  like  riggers  straight 
for  Labrador,  flying  against  the  stiff  gale  with 
reefed  wings,  or  else  circling  round  first,  with 
aU  their  paddles  briskly  moving,  just  over  the 
Burf ,  to  reconnoitre  you  before  they  leave  these 
parts;  gulls  wheeling  overhead,  muskrats  swim- 
ming for  dear  life,  wet  and  cold,  with  no  fire  to 
warm  them  by  that  you  know  of,  their  labored 
homes  rising  here  and  there  like  haystacks;  and 
countless  mice  and  moles  and  winged  titmice 
along  the  sunny,  windy  shore;  cranberries  tossed 
on  the  waves  and  heaving  up  on  the  beach, 
their  little  red  skiffs  beating  about  among  the 
alders ;  —  such  healthy  natural  tumult  as  proves 
last  day  is  not  yet  at  hand.  And  there 
stand  all  around  the  alders,  and  birches,  and 
oaks,  and  maples  full  of  glee  and  sap,  holding 
in  their  buds  until  the  waters  subside.  You 
shall  perhaps  run  aground  on  Cranberry  Island, 
only  some  spires  of  last  year's  pipe-grass  above 
water  to  show  where  the  danger  is,  and  get  as 
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good  a  freeong  there  as  aaywlieie  on  the  North- 
west Coast.  I  never  yoyaged  so  far  in  all  my 
life.  Yott  shall  see  men  you  never  heard  of 
before,  whose  names  you  don't  know,  going 
away  down  through  the  meadows  with  long 
ducking-guns,  with  water-tight  boots  wading 
through  the  fowl-meadow  grass,  on  bleak,  win* 
try,  distant  shores,  with  guns  at  half-cock;  and 
they  shall  see  teal,  blue-winged,  green-winged, 
shelldrakes,  whistlers,  Uaok  ducks,  ospreys, 
and  many  other  wild  and  noble  sights  before 
night,  such  as  they  who  sit  in  parlors  neyer 
dream  of.  You  shall  see  rude  and  sturdy,  ex- 
perienced and  wise  men,  keeping  their  castles, 
or  teaming  up  their  stunmer*s  wood,  or  chop- 
ping alone  in  the  woods;  men  fuller  of  talk  and 
rare  adventure  in  the  sun  and  wind  and  rain, 
than  a  chestnut  is  of  meat>  who  were  out  not 
only  in  *75  and  1812,  but  have  been  out  every  i 
day  of  their  lives ;  greater  men  than  Homer,  or  I 
Chaucer,  or  Shakespeare,  only  they  never  got  / 
time  to  say  so;  they  never  took  to  the  way  of 
writing.  Look  at  their  fields,  and  imagine 
what  they  might  write,  if  ever  they  should  put 
pen  to  paper.  Or  what  have  they  not  written 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  already,  clearing,  and 
burning,  and  scratching,  and  harrowing,  and 
ploughing,  and  subsoiling,  in  and  in,  and  out 
and  out,  and  over  and  over,  again  and  again, 
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erasing  what  they  had  alieady  written  for  want 
of  parchment. 

As  yesterday  and  the  historical  ages  are  past, 
as  the  work  of  to-day  is  present,  so  some  flit- 
ting perspectives  and  demi-experiences  of  the 
life  that  is  in  nature  are  in  time  yeritably 
future,  or  rather  outside  to  time,  perennial, 
young,  divine,  in  the  wind  and  rain  which 
never  die. 

The  respeetable  folki,—- 

Where  dweU  they  ? 

Tliey  whiqper  in  the  oaki« 

And  they  sigh  in  the  hay ; 

Summer  and  winter,  night  and  day, 

Out  on  the  meadow,  there  dweU  they. 

They  neyer  die, 

Nor  miTel  nor  ory. 

Nor  aak  oar  pity 

With  a  wet  eye. 

A  aonnd  estate  they  ever  mend^ 

To  every  aaker  readily  lend ; 

To  the  ocean  wealth, 

To  the  meadow  health. 

To  Time  his  length, 

To  the  rocks  strei^gth, 

To  the  stars  light. 

To  the  weary  night, 

To  the  bnsy  day. 

To  the  idle  play ; 

And  so  their  good  cheer  neyer  ends, 

For  all  are  their  debtors,  and  all  their  friends. 

Concord  Biver  is  remarkable  for  the  gentle- 
ness of  its  current,  which  is  scarcely  percepti- 
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ble,  and  some  have  referred  to  its  influence  the 
proverbial  moderation  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Concord,  as  exhibited  in  the  Revolution,  and 
on  later  occasions.  It  has  been  proposed  that 
the  town  should  adopt  for  its  coat  of  arms  a 
field  verdant,  with  the  Concord  circling  nine 
times  round.  I  have  read  that  a  descent  of  ap 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  a  mile  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce a  flow.  Our  river  has,  probably,  very 
near  the  smallest  allowance.  The  story  is  cur- 
rent, at  any  rate,  though  I  believe  that  strict 
history  will  not  bear  it  out,  that  the  only  bridge 
ever  carried  away  on  the  main  branch,  within 
the  limits  of  the  town,  was  driven  upstream  by 
the  wind.  But  wherever  it  makes  a  sudden 
bend  it  is  shallower  and  swifter,  and  asserts  its 
title  to  be  called  a  river.  Compared  with  the 
other  tributaries  of  the  Merrimack,  it  appears 
to  have  been  properly  named  Musketaquid,  or 
Meadow  River,  by  the  Indians.  For  the  most 
part,  it  creeps  through  broad  meadows,  adorned 
with  scattered  oaks,  where  the  cranberry  is 
found  in  abundance,  covering  the  ground  like  a 
moss-bed.  A  row  of  sunken  dwarf  willows  bor- 
ders the  stream  on  one  or  both  sides,  while  at 
a  greater  distance  the  meadow  is  skirted  with 
maples,  alders,  and  other  fluviatilo  trees,  over- 
run with  the  grape-vine,  which  bears  fruit  in 
its  season,  purple,  red,  white,  and  other  grapes 
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Still  fiirther  from  the  Btreun,  an  the  edge  of 
the  firm  land,  are  seen  the  gray  and  white 
dwellings  of  the  inhabitants.  Aooording  to  the 
valuation  of  1881,  there  were  in  Concord  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  eleven  acres,  or 
about  one  seventh  of  the  whole  territory,  in  mea- 
dow; this  standing  next  in  the  list  after  pas- 
turage and  unimproved  lands;  and,  judging  from 
the  returns  of  previous  years,  the  meadow  is 
not  reclaimed  so  fast  as  the  woods  are  cleared. 

Let  us  here  read  what  old  Johnson  says  of 
these  meadows  in  his  ^^  Wonder- Working  Provi- 
dence,'' which  gives  the  account  of  New  Eng- 
land from  1628  to  1662,  and  see  how  matters 
looked  to  him.  He  says  of  the  Twelfth  Church 
of  Christ  gathered  at  Concord:  ^^This  town  is 
seated  upon  a  fair  fresh  river,  whose  rivulets 
are  filled  with  fresh  marsh,  and  her  streams 
with  fish,  it  being  a  branch  of  that  large  river 
of  Merrimack.  Allwifes  and  shad  in  their  sea- 
son come  up  to  this  town,  but  salmon  and  dace 
oannot  come  up,  by  reason  of  the  rocky  falls, 
which  causeth  their  meadows  to  lie  much  cov- 
ered with  water,  the  which  these  people,  to- 
gether with  their  neighbor  town,  have  several 
times  essayed  to  cut  through  but  cannot,  yet  it 
may  be  turned  another  way  with  an  hundred 
pound  charge  as  it  appeared.''  As  to  their 
fanning  he  says:  ^Having  laid  out  their  estate 
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upon  cattle  at  6  to  20  pound  a  oow,  when  they 
came  to  winter  them  with  inland  hay,  and  feed 
upon  snoh  wild  fother  as  waa  never  out  before, 
they  oonld  not  hold  out  the  winter,  but,  ordina- 
rily the  first  or  second  year  after  their  coming 
up  to  a  new  plantation,  many  of  their  cattle 
died."  And  this  from  the  same  author:  ^^Of 
the  Planting  of  the  19th  Church  in  the  Matta* 
chusets'  Groyemment,  called  Sudbuiy:''  **This 
year  [does  he  mean  1664  ?]  the  town  and  church 
of  Christ  at  Sudbury  began  to  have  the  first 
foundation  stones  laid,  taking  up  her  station  in 
the  inland  country,  as  her  elder  sister  Concord 
had  formerly  done,  lying  further  up  the  same 
river,  being  furnished  with  great  plenty  of  fresh 
marsh,  but,  it  lying  very  low  is  much  indam- 
aged  with  land  floods,  insomuch  that  when  the 
summer  proves  wet  they  lose  part  of  their  hay ; 
yet  are  they  so  sufficiently  provided  that  they 
take  in  cattle  of  other  towns  to  winter/' 

The  sluggish  artery  of  the  Concord  meadows 
steals  thus  imobserved  through  the  town,  with- 
out a  murmur  or  a  pulse-beat,  its  general  course 
from  southwest  to  northeast,  and  its  leng^ 
about  fifty  miles;  a  huge  volume  of  matter, 
ceaselessly  rolling  through  the  plains  and  val- 
leys of  the  substantial  earth  with  the  moooa- 
ained  tread  of  an  Indian  warrior,  making  haste 
from  the  high  places  of  the  earth  to  its  ancient 
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reservoir.  The  murmurB  of  many  a  famous 
river  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe  reach  even 
to  us  here,  as  to  more  distant  dwellers  on  its 
banks;  many  a  poet's  stream,  floating  the  helms 
and  shields  of  heroes  on  its  bosom.  The  Xan- 
thus  or  Scamander  is  not  a  mere  dry  channel 
and  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent,  but  fed  by  the 
ever-flowing  springs  of  fame :  — 

'*  And  thoa  Simois,  that  as  an  arrowe,  olera 
Through  Troy  rennest,  aie  downward  to  the  aea; "  — 

and  I  trust  that  I  may  be  allowed  to  associate 
our  muddy  but  much  abused  Concord  Siver 
with  the  most  famous  in  histoiy. 

''  Snre  there  are  poets  which  did  never  dream 
Upon  Pamassns,  nor  did  taste  the  stream 
Of  Helicon ;  we  therefore  may  suppose 
Those  made  not  poets,  but  the  poets  those." 

The  Mississippi,  the  Gbuiges,  and  the  Nile, 
those  journeying  atoms  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, the  Himmaleh,  and  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  have  a  kind  of  personal  importance  in 
the  annals  of  the  world.  The  heavens  are  not 
yet  drained  over  their  sources,  but  the  Moun- 
tains of  the  Moon  still  send  their  annual  tribute 
to  the  Pasha  without  fail,  as  they  did  to  the 
Pharaohs,  though  he  must  collect  the  rest  of  his 
revenue  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  Bivers  must 
have  been  the  guides  which  conducted  the  foot* 
steps  of  the  first  travelers.     They  are  the  oon- 
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stant  lure,  when  they  flow  by  our  doon,  to  dis- 
tant enterprise  and  adyenture;  and,  by  a  nata- 
ral  impulse,  the  dwellers  on  their  banks  will  at 
length  accompany  their  currents  to  the  lowlands 
of  the  globe,  or  explore  at  their  inyitation  the 
interior  of  continents.  They  are  the  natural 
highways  of  all  nations,  not  only  leveling  the 
ground  and  removing  obstacles  from  the  path 
of  the  traveler,  quenching  his  thirst  and  bear- 
ing him  on  their  bosoms,  but  conducting  him 
through  the  most  interesting  scenery,  the  most 
populous  portions  of  the  globe,  and  where  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  attain  their 
greatest  perfection. 

I  had  often  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Con- 
cord, watching  the  lapse  of  the  current,  an  em- 
blem of  all  progress,  following  the  same  law 
with  the  system,  with  time,  and  all  that  is  made; 
the  weeds  at  the  bottom  gently  bending  down 
the  stream,  shaken  by  the  watery  wind,  still 
planted  where  their  seeds  had  sunk,  but  erelong 
to  die  and  go  down  likewise;  the  shining  peb- 
bles, not  yet  anxious  to  better  their  condition, 
the  chips  and  weeds,  and  occasional  logs  and 
items  of  trees  that  floated  past,  fulfilling  their 
3Eite,  were  objects  of  singular  interest  to  me, 
and'  at  last  I  resolved  to  launch  myself  on  its 
bosom  and  float  whither  it  would  bear  me* 


SATUKDAY. 

*■  OoMtt  MOMi  nj  lofvfy  fidr,  Hid  let  «f  ti7 
TkoM  tonl  diUoMlM.'* 

Qdai&m,  CkritPi  InHtaHen  to  ikt  8ouL 

At  lengih,  on  Saturday,  tbe  last  day  of  An* 
gnsti  1889,  we  two,  brothers,  and  natiyes  of 
Conoord,  weighed  anchor  in  this  river  port;  for 
'^'^CSonogrd,  too,  lies  under  the  sun,  a  port  of  entiy 
and  departure  for  the  bodies  as  well  as  the  souls 
of  men;  one  shore  at  least  exempted  from  all 
'  duties  but  such  as  an  honest  man  will  gladly 
discharge.  A  warm,  drizsling  rain  had  obscured 
the  morning,  and  threatened  to  delay  our  Toy* 
age,  but  at  length  the  leayes  and  grass  were 
dried,  and  it  came  out  a  mild  afternoon,  as  se« 
>ene  and  f  »»h  a.  if  Nston  were  mataring  some 
greater  scheme  of  her  own.  After  this  long 
dripping  and  oozing  from  every  pore,  she  began 
to  respire  again  more  healthily  than  ever.  Sq 
with  a  vigorous  shove  we  launched  our  boat 
from  the  bank,  while  the  flags  and  bulrushes 
oourtesied  a  Ood-speed,  and  dropped  silently 
down  the  stream. 

Our  boat,  which  had  cost  us  a  week's  labor 
in  tiie  spring,  was  in  form  like  a  fisherman's 
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dory,  fifteen  feet  long  hj  three  and  a  half  in 
breadth  at  the  widest  part,  painted  green  below, 
with  a  border  of  blue,  with  reference  to  the  two 
elements  in  which  it  was  to  spend  its  existence. 
It  had  been  loaded  the  evening  before  at  our 
door,  half  a  mile  from  the  river,  with  potatoes 
and  melons  from  a  patch  which  we  had  culti- 
vated, and  a  few  utensils;  and  was  provided 
with  wheels  in  order  to  be  rolled  around  falls, 
as  well  as  with  two  sets  of  oars,  and  several 
•lender  poles  for  shoving  in  shallow  places,  and 
also  two  masts,  one  of  whidi  served  for  a  tent* 
pole  at  night;  for  a  buffalo-skin  was  to  be  our 
bed,  and  a  tent  of  cotton  doth  our  roof.  It 
was  strongly  built,  but  heavy,  and  hardly  of 
better  model  than  usual.  If  rightly  made,  a 
boat  would  be  a  sort  of  amphibious  animal,  a 
creature  of  two  elements,  related  by  one  half  its 
structure  to  some  swift  and  shapely  fish,  and  by 
the  other  to  some  strong-winged  and  graceful 
bird.  The  fish  shows  where  there  should  be  the 
greatest  breadth  of  beam  and  depth  in  the  hold; 
its  fins  direct  where  to  set  the  oars,  and  the  tail 
griyes  some  hint  for  the  form  and  position  of  the 
rudder.  The  bird  shows  how  to  rig  and  trim 
the  sails,  and  what  form  to  give  to  the  prow, 
that  it  may  balance  the  boat  and  divide  the  air 
and  water  beat.  These  hints  we  had  but  par- 
obeyed.    But  the  eyes,  though  they  are 
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BO  sailon,  will  nerer  be  satisfied  wiih  any  model, 
lioweyer  fashionable,  which  does  not  answer  all 
the  requisitions  of  art.  However,  as  art  is  all 
of  a  ship  but  the  wood,  and  yet  the  wood  alone 
will  mdely  serve  the  purpose  of  a  ship,  so  onr 
boat,  being  of  wood,  gladly  availed  itself  of  the 
old  law  that  the  heavier  shall  float  the  lighter, 
and  though  a  dull  water-fowl,  proved  a  suffi- 
cient buoy  for  our  purpose. 

'*  Wen  it  tlie  wfll  of  HeaTea,  an  on«r  bough 
Were  ▼iwol  nfe  enoogh  the  mm  to  ploiigh.*' 

Some  village  friends  stood  upon  a  promontory 
lower  down  the  stream  to  wave  us  a  last  fare- 
well; but  we,  having  already  performed  these 
shore  rites,  with  excusable  reserve,  as  befits 
those  who  are  embarked  on  unusual  enterprises, 
who  behold  but  speak  not,  silently  glided  past 
the  firm  lands  of  Concord,  both  peopled  cape 
and  lonely  summer  meadow,  with  steady  sweeps. 
And  yet  we  did  unbend  so  far  as  to  let  our  guns 
*4SSSfik.JsaLn»  when  at  length  we  had  swept  out 
of  sight,  and  thus  left  the  woods  to  ring  again 
with  their  echoes;  and  it  may  be  many  russet- 
clad  children,  lurking  in  those  broad  meadows, 
with  the  bittern  and  the  woodcock  and  the  rail, 
though  wholly  concealed  by  brakes  and  hard- 
hack  and  meadow-sweet,  heard  our  salute  that 
afternoon. 

We  were  soon  floating  past  the  first  regular 
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bottle-g^iiiid  of  the  Bevolutioii,  rettiiig  on  oar 
oars  between  the  still  visible  abutments  of  that 
''North  Bridge,"  over  which  in  April,  1776, 
rolled  the  first  fidnt  tide  of  that  war  which 
ceased  not,  till,  as  we  read  on  the  stone  on  our 
right,  it  ''gave  peace  to  these  United  States/' 
As  a  Concord  poet  has  sung:  — 

^  By  tlM  rade  bridge  thai  Mohftd  tU  flood, 
Their  flag  to  April'a  braese  nnfnriod, 
HoM  once  the  embattled  fatmen  stood, 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world. 

^  The  foe  lovgsiBoe  in  rilenoe  slept; 
Alike  the  oonqiieror  sflent  sleeps ; 
And  Time  the  mined  bridge  has  swept 
Down  the  dark  stream  whioh  seaward  oreepa.*' 

Our  reflections  had  already  acquired  a  histor* 
ical  remoteness  from  the  scenes  we  had  left,  and 
we  ourselves  essayed  to  sing:  — 

Ah,  t  is  in  Tain  the  peaeefnl  din 

That  wakes  the  ignoble  town, 
Kot  thus  did  brarer  spirits  win 

A  patriot's  rsnown. 


Thers  is  one  field  besids  this 
Wherein  no  foot  doss  fall, 

Bnt  yet  it  beareth  in  my  drsam 
A  xieiier  erop  than  aU. 

Let  me  belloTe  a  drsam  so  dear. 
Some  heart  beat  high  that  day, 

Abore  tlie  petty  FroTinoe  liers. 
And  Britain  faraway; 
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SoBia  hflto  of  tlM  aadnit  nuNiid, 

Some  turn,  of  knii^htly  worth. 
Of  ttrangth  nnbooflrht,  and  faith  vaaoldy 

HoQoiad  thia  spot  of  aarth; 


Who  aooght  tha  priaa  hia  haart  daaaribadt 

And  did  not  aak  lelaaaa, 
Whoaa  feaa-bom  Talor  waa  not  Mbad 

By  proipaat  of  a  paaaa. 

Tha  maa  who  atood  on  jondar  haighl 

That  day  ara  lonsr  aiaoa  gona; 
Not  tha  aama  haad  diraota  tha  iighi 

And  laoaamawtal  atoaa. 

Ta  wata  tha  Gxaeiaa  aitiaa  than, 

Tha  BoBMa  of  modam  Urih, 
Whan  tha  Naw  Ei^laad  hmhandmii 

Hava  ahown  a  Boman  worth. 

In  Tain  I  aeaiah  a  foreign  land 

To  find  onr  Bnnkar  ffiU, 
And  LeziDgton  and  Coneord  stand 

By  no  Laooniaa  rilL 

With  sneh  thoughts  we  swept  gently  by  this 
now  peaoefol  pasture-ground,  on  waves  of  Con- 
cord, in  which  was  long  sinoe  drowned  the 
of  war. 

Bntainoa  wa  railed 
Soma  tfainga  liaTa  fidlad, 
And  many  a  dream 
Qoaa  down  tha 


Hara  than  an  aged  ahapliard  dwalt» 
Who  to  hia  flookhia  mbatanoa  dealt, 
•And  raled  them  with  a  Tigorona  afook. 
By  praoapt  of  tha  aaorad  Book; 
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Bat  he  the  pierleas  bridge  paaied  oW, 
And  aoiitary  left  ttie  shore. 

Anoo  a  y6athf nl  pastor  oame, 
Whose  orook  was  not  unknown  to  fame, 
SUJambs  he  viewed  with  gentle  glanoe, 
Spread  o'er  the  oonntry's  wide  expsiwse, 
And  fed  with  **  Mosses  from  the  Manse." 
Here  wss  onr  Hawthorne  in  the  dale, 
And  here  the  shepherd  told  his  tale. 

That  slight  shaft  had  now  sunk  behind  the 
hills,  and  we  had  floated  round  the  neighboring 
bend,  and  under  the  new  North  Bridge  between 
Ponkawtasset  and  the  Poplar  Hill,  into  the 
Great  Meadows,  whioh,  Hke  a  broad  moocasin 
print,  have  leveled  a  fertile  and  juiqy  place  in 
nature. 

On  Ponkawtssset,  sinoe  we  took  onr  way 
Down  this  still  stream  to  far  Billerioay, 
A  poet  wise  has  settled,  whose  fine  ray 
Deth  often  shine  on  Conoosd^s  twilight  day. 

Like  those  fiist  stars,  whose  silyer  beams  on  high, 
Shining  more  hrighlly  as  the  day  goes  hy, 
Most  trayelers  oannot  at  first  descry, 
Bnt  eyes  that  wont  to  noige  the  erening  sky. 

And  know  oeleetial  lights,  do  plainly  see. 
And  gladly  hail  them,  numbering  two  or  three; 
For  lore  that  *e  deep  mnst  deeply  stadied  be, 
As  from  deep  weOs  men  read  star-poetry. 


These  stars  are  never  paled,  though  oat  of  nght, 
But  like  the  snn  they  shine  forever  brighti 
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Ay,  dcy  ue  mns,  thonfi^  eafdi  murt  is  iti  fl%hl 
Put  oat  iti  eyw  thai  it  mi^  we  tfaeir  light 


Who  would  neglect  the  least  eeleelaal  sound, 
Or  faintest  light  that  falls  on  earthly  gronndy 
If  he  oonld  know  it  one  day  wonld  he  found 
^Hiat  star  in  Cygnns  whither  we  aie  honnd, 
And  pale  our  snn  with  heaTenly  radiance  round? 

Gbadoally  tibie  village  murmur  subsided,  and 
we  seemed  to  be  embarked  cm  the  placid  current 
of  our  dreams,  floating  from  past  to  future  as 
silently  as  one  awakes  to  fresk  morning  or  even-i 
ing  thoughts.  We  glided  noiselessly  down  the 
stream,  occasionally  driving  a  pickerel  or  a 
bream  from  the  covert  of  the  jiads,  and  the 
smaller  bittern  now  and  tiien  sailed  away  on 
sluggish  wings  from  some  recess  in  the  shore, 
or  the  larger  lifted  itself  out  of  the  long  grass 
at  our  approach,  and  carried  its  precious  legs 
away  to  deposit  them  in  a  place  of  safety.  The 
tortoises  also  rapidly  dropped  into  the  water, 
as  our  boat  ruffled  the  surface  amid  the  wil- 
lows, breakix^  the  reflections  of  the  trees.  The 
banks  had  passed  the  height  of  their  beauty, 
and  some  of  the  brighter  flowers  showed  by 
their  faded  tints  that  the  season  was  verging 
towards  the  afternoon  of  the  year;  but  this 
sombre  tinge  enhanced  their  sincerity,  and  in 
the  still  imabated  heats  they  seemed  like  the 
mossy  brink  of  some  cool  well.    The  narrow 
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leaved  willow  {Salix  JPvrshiana)  lay  along  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  masses  of  light  green 
foliage,  interspersed  with  the  large  balls  of  the 
btttton-bnsh.  The  small  rose-colored  polygonum 
raised  its  head  proudly  above  the  water  on 
either  hand,  and  flowering  at  this  season  and  in 
these  localities,  in  front  of  dense  fields  of  the 
white  species  which  skirted  the  sides  of  the 
stream,  its  little  streak  of  red  looked  very  rare 
and  precious.  The  pure  white  blossoms  of  the 
arrow-head  stood  in  the  shallower  parts,  and  a 
few  cardinals  on  the  margin  still  proudly  sur* 
veyed  themselves  reflected  in  the  water,  though 
the  latter,  as  well  as  the  pickerel-weed,  was  now 
nearly  out  of  blossom.  The  snake-head  (C%e» 
hne  glabra)  grew  close  to  the  shore,  while  a 
land  of  coreopsis,  turning  its  brasen  face  to  the 
sun,  full  and  rank,  and  a  tall,  dull  red  flower 
(J^upatorium  purpureum^  or  trumpet  •  weed) 
formed  the  rear  rank  of  the  fluvial  array.  The 
bright  blue  flowers  of  the  soapwort  gentian 
were  sprinkled  here  and  there  in  the  adjacent 
meadows,  like  flowers  which  Proserpine  had 
dropped,  and  still  farther  in  the  fields  or  higher 
on  the  bank  were  seen  the  purple  Oerardia,  the 
Virginian  rhexia,  and  drooping  neottia  or  la^ 
dies' -tresses;  while  from  the  more  distant  way- 
sides which  we  occasionally  passed,  and  banks 
where  the  sun  bad  lodged,  was  reflected  still  a 


s. 
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dull  yellow  beam  from  the  ranks  of  tansy,  now 
past  its  prime.  In  short.  Nature  seemed  to 
have  adorned  herself  for  our  departure  with  a 
profusion  of  fringes  and  ourls,  mingled  with  the 
bright  tints  of  flowers,  reflected  in  the  water. 
But  we  missed  the  white  water->lily,  which  is  the 
queen  of  river  flowers,  its  reign  being  over  for 
this  season.  He  makes  his  voyage  too  late, 
perhaps,  by  a  true  water  dock  who  delays  so 
long.  Msny  of  this  species  inhabit  our  Con- 
cord water.  I  have  passed  down  the  river  be* 
fore  sunrise  on  a  summer  morning,  between 
fields  of  lilies  still  shut  in  sleep;  and  when,  at 
length,  the  flakes  of  sunlight  from  over  the 
bank  fell  on  the  snr&oe  of  the  water,  whole 
fields  of  white  blossoms  seemed  to  flash  open 
before  me,  as  I  floated  along,  like  the  unfolding 
of  a  banner,  so  sensible  is  this  flower  to  the 
influence  of  the  sun's  rays. 

As  we  were  floating  through  the  last  of  these 
familiar  meadows,  we  observed  the  large  and 
conspicuous  flowers  of  the  hibiscus,  covering 
the  dwarf  willows  and  mingled  with  the  leaves 
id  the  grape,  and  wished  that  we  could  inform 
one  of  our  friends  behind  of  the  locality  of  this 
somewhat  rare  and  inaccessible  flower  before  it 
was  too  late  to  pluck  it;  but  we  were  just  glid- 
ing out  of  sight  of  the  village  spire  before  it 
occurred  to  us  that  the  farmer  in  the  adjacent 
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meadow  irould  go  to  ohnroh  on  the  monow,  and 
would  carry  this  news  for  us;  and  so  by  the 
Monday,  while  we  should  be  floating  on  the 
Merrimack,  our  friend  would  be  reaching  to 
pluck  this  blossom  on  the  bank  of  the  Concord. 

After  a  pause  at  Ball's  Hill,  the  St.  Ann's 
of  Concord  voyageurs,  not  to  say  any  prayer 
for  the  success  of  our  Toyage,  but  to  gather  the 
few  berries  which  were  still  left  on  the  hills, 
hanging  by  very  slender  threads,  we  weighed 
anchor  again,  and  were  soon  out  of  sight  of  our 
natiye  village.  The  land  seemed  to  grow  fairer 
as  we  withdrew  from  it.  Far  away  to  the 
southwest  lay  the  quiet  village,  left  alone  under 
its  elms  and  buttonwoods  in  mid*aftemoon ;  and 
the  hiUs,  notwithstanding  their  blue,  ethereal 
faces,  seemed  to  cast  a  saddened  eye  on  their 
old  playfellows;  but,  turning  short  to  the  norths 
we  bade  adieu  to  their  familiar  outlines,  and 
addressed  ourselves  to  new  scenes  and  adven- 
tures. Naught  was  familiar  but  the  heavens, 
from  under  whose  roof  the  voyageur  nevet 
paases;  but  with  their  countenance,  and  the 
acquaintance  we  had  with  river  and  wood,  we 
trusted  to  fare  well  under  any  drcnmstances. 

From  this  point  the  river  runs  perfectly 
straight  for  a  mile  or  more  to  Carlisle  Bridge, 
which  ccmsists  of  twenty  wooden  piers,  and 
when  we  looked  back  over  it,  its  surface  was 
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•reduoed  to  a  line's  breadth,  and  appeared  like 
a  eobweb  gleaming  in  the  sun.  Here  and  there 
might  be  seen  a  pole  sticking  up,  to  mark  the 
place  where  some  fisherman  had  enjoyed  unusnal 
luck,  and  in  return  had  consecrated  his  rod  to 
the  deities  who  preside  over  these  shallowB.  It  : 
was  full  twice  as  broad  as  before,  deep  and  j 
tranquil,  with  a  muddy  bottom,  and  bordered 
with  willows,  beyond  which  spread  broad  la- 
goons covered  with  pads,  bulrushes,  and  flags. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  passed  a  man  on  the 
shore  fishing  with  a  long  birch  pole,  its  silvery 
bark  left  on,  and  a  dog  at  his  side,  rowing  so 
near  as  to  agitate  his  cork  with  our  oars,  and 
drive  away  luck  for  a  season;  and  whoi  we  had 
rowed  a  mile  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  with  our 
faces  turned  towards  him,  and  the  bubbles  in 
our  wake  still  visible  on  the  tranquil  surface, 
there  stood  the  fisher  still  with  his  dog,  like 
statues  under  the  other  side  of  the  heavens,  the 
only  objects  to  relieve  the  eye  in  the  extended 
meadow;  and  there  would  he  stand  abiding  his 
luck,  till  he  took  his  way  home  through  the 
fields  at  evening  with  his  fish.  Thus,  by  one 
bait  or  another.  Nature  allures  inhabitants  into 
all  her  recesses.  This  man  was  the  last  of  our 
townsmen  whom  we  saw,  and  we  silently 
through  him  bade  adieu  to  our  friends% 
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The  oharacteriBtics  and  porsuitB  of  varioug 
ages  and  raoes  of  men  are  always  existing  in 
epitome  in  evexy  neighborhood.  The  pleasores 
^  my  earliest  youth,  have^  beoome  the  inherit* 
jgioe  of  other  men.  This  man  is  still  a  fisher, 
and  belongs  to  an  era  in  whioh  I  myself  have 
lived.  Perchanoe  he  is  not  confounded  by 
many  knowledges,  and  has  not  sought  out  many 
inventions,  but  how  to  take  many  fishes  before 
the  sun  sets,  with  his  slender  birchen  pole  and 
flaxen  line,  that  is  invention  enough  for  him. 
It  is  good  even  to  be  a  fisherman  in  summer 
and  in  winter.  Some  men  are  judges,  these 
August  days,  sitting  on  benches,  even  till  the 
eonrt  rises;  they  sit  judging  there  honorably, 
between  the  seasons  and  between  meals,  leading 
a  civil  politic  life,  arbitrating  in  the  case  of 
Spaulding  vermis  Cunmiings,  it  may  be,  from 
highest  noon  till  the  red  vesper  sinks  into  the 
west.  The  fisherman,  meanwhile,  stands  in 
three  feet  of  water,  under  the  same  summer's 
sun,  arbitrating  in  other  cases  between  muck- 
worm and  shiner,  amid  the  fragrance  of  water- 
lilies,  mint,  and  pontederia,  leading  his  life 
many  rods  from  the  dry  land,  within  a  pole's 
length  of  where  the  larger  fishes  swim.  Human 
life  is  to  him  very  much  like  a  river, — 

*'  reimiiig  aie  downwrnrd  to  tfa«  sMi" 
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This  was  his  observation.    His  honor  made  a 
great  cUsooTeiy  in  bailments. 

I  can  jnst  remember  an  old  brovn-ooated 
man  who  was  the  Walton  of  this  stream,  who 
had  oome  over  from  Newcastle,  England,  with 
his  son,  — the  latter  a  stout  and  hearty  man 
who  had  lifted  an  anchor  in  his  day.  A  straight 
old  man  he  was,  who  took  his  way  in  silence 
through  the  meadows,  having  passed  the  period 
of  communication  with  his  fellows;  his  old  ex- 
perienced ooat,  hanging  long  and  straight  and 
brown  as  the  yellow-pine  bark,  glittering  with 
so  much  smothered  sunlight,  if  yon  stood  near 
enough,  no  work  of  art  but  naturalized  at 
length.  I  often  dtBCovered  him  unexpectedly 
amid  the  pads  and  the  gray  willows  whoi  he 
moved,  fishing  in  some  old  oonntiy  method,  -^ 
for  youth  and  age  then  went  a-flshing  together, 
—  full  of  incommunicable  thoughts,  perchance 
about  his  own  l^e  and  Northumberland.  He 
was  always  to  be  seen  in  serene  afternoons 
haunting  the  river,  and  almost  rustling  with  the 
sedge;  so  many  sunny  hours  in  an  old  man's 
life,  entrapping  silly  fiish;  almost  grown  to  be 
the  sun*s  familiar;  what  need  had  he  of  hat  or 
raiment  any,  having  served  out  his  time,  and 
seen  through  such  thin  disguises?  I  have  seen 
how  his  ooeval  fates  rewarded  him  with  the  yel* 
low  perch,  and  yet  I  thought  his  luck  was  not 
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tn  proportioii  to  his  yean;  and  I  have  aeen 
when,  with  slow  steps  and  weighed  down  with 
aged  thoughts,  he  disappeared  with  his  iBsh 
under  his  low«roof  ed  house  on  the  skirts  of  the 
village.     I  think  nobody  else  saw  him;  nobody 
else  remembers  him  now,  for  he  soon  after  died, 
and  migrated  to  new  Tyne  streams.    His  fishingj 
was  not  a  sport,  nor  solely  a  means  of  subsist*    I 
enee,  but  a  sort  of  solemn  sacrament  and  with-   I 
drawal  from  the  world,  just  as  the  aged  read  | 
their  Bibles.  x-^ 

Whether  we  live  by  the  seaside,  or  by  the 
lakes  and  rivers,  or  on  the  prairie,  it  ooneems 
us  to  attend  to  the  nature  of  fishes,  sinee  they 
are  not  phenomena  confined  to  certain  localities 
only,  but  forms  and  phases  of  the  life  in  nature 
universally  dispersed.  The  countless  shoals 
which  annually  coast  the  shores  of  Europe  and 
America  are  not  so  interesting  to  the  student 
of  nature  as  the  more  fertile  law  itself,  which 
deposits  their  spawn  on  the  tops  of  mountains 
and  on  the  interior  plains;  the  fish  principle  in 
nature,  from  which  it  results  that  they  may  be 
found  in  water  in  so  many  places,  in  greater  or 
less  numbers.  The  natural  historian  is  not  a 
fisherman  who  prays  for  cloudy  days  and  good 
luck  merely;  but  as  fishing  has  bera  styled  '^a 
contemplative  man's  recreation,"  introducing 
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him  profitably  to  woods  and  water,  so  the  fruit 
of  the  naturalist's  observations  is  not  in  new 
genera  or  species,  bat  in  new  contemplations 

still,  and  jgAiAnAaja  nply  ^  mCTft  ^HMlte^lM''^** 

^^faan^sreorwtipn.  The  seeds  of  the  life  of  fishes 
are  everywhere  disseminated,  whether  the  winds 
waft  them,  or  the  waters  float  them,  or  the  deep 
earth  holds  them;  wherever  a  pond  is  dag, 
straightway  it  is  stocked  with  this  vivacious 
race.  They  have  a  lease  of  nature,  and  it  is 
not  yet  out.  The  Chinese  are  bribed  to  cany 
their  ova  from  province  to  province  in  jars  or 
in  hollow  reeds,  or  the  water-birds  to  transport 
them  to  the  mountain  tarns  and  interior  lakes. 
There  are  fishes  wherever  there  is  a  fluid  me- 
dium, and  even  in  clouds  and  in  melted  metals 
we  detect  their  semblance.  Think  how  in  win- 
ter you  can  sink  a  line  down  straight  in  a 
pasture  through  snow  and  through  ice,  and  pull 
up  a  bright,  slippery,  dumb,  subterranean  silver 
or  golden  flshi  It  is  curious,  also,  to  reflect 
how  they  make  one  family,  from  the  largest  to 
the  smallest.  The  least  minnow  that  lies  on  the 
ice  as  bait  for  pickerel  looks  like  a  huge  sea- 
fish  cast  up  on  the  shore.  In  the  waters  of 
this  town  there  are  about  a  dozen  distinct  spe- 
cies, though  the  inexperienced  would  expect 
many  more. 
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It  .rnhmoef  our  »^jjg^  the  grand  geeurity 
and  sereni^  of  natmre  to  obaegge  the  still  un? 
iliaiairKftj  fMvin/|nyy  and  oontent  of  the  fishes 
of  this  oentory,  their  happiness  a  regular  fruit 
of  the  summer.  The  Fresh- Water  Sun-Fish, 
Bream,  or  Bu£E  {J?omoii%  vulgaris^  as  it  were, 
without  ancestry,  without  posterity,  still  repre- 
sents the  Fresh-Water  Sun-Fish  in  nature.  It 
is  the  most  common  of  all,  and  seen  on  every 
urohin*s  string;  a  simple  and  inoffensive  fish, 
whose  nests  are  visible  all  along  the  shore,  hol- 
lowed in  the  sand,  over  which  it  is  steadily 
poised  through  the  summer  hours  on  waving 
fin.  Sometimes  there  are  twenty  or  thirty  nests 
in  the  space  of  a  few  rods,  two  feet  wide  by  half 
a  foot  in  depth,  and  made  with  no  little  labor, 
the  weeds  being  removed,  and  the  sand  shoved 
up  on  the  sides,  like  a  bowl.  Here  it  may  be 
seen  early  in  summer  assiduously  brooding,  and 
driving  away  minnows  and  larger  fishes,  even 
its  own  species,  which  would  disturb  its  ova, 
pursuing  them  a  few  feet,  and  circling  round 
swiftly  to  its  nest  again;  the  minnows,  like 
young  sharks,  instantly  entering  the  empty 
nests,  meanwhile,  and  swallowing  the  spawn, 
which  is  attached  to  the  weeds  and  to  the  hot* 
tonif  on  the  sunny  side.  The  spawn  is  exposed 
to  so  many  dangers  that  a  very  small  propor- 
tion can  ever  become  fishes,  for  beside  being 
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ihe  constant  prey  of  birds  and  fishes,  a  great 
many  nests  are  made  so  near  the  shore,  in  shal* 
low  water,  that  they  are  left  dry  in  a  few  days, 
as  the  riyer  goes  down.  These  and  the  lam- 
prey's toe  the  only  fishes'  nests  that  I  hare  ob- 
served, though  the  ova  of  some  species  may  be 
seen  floating  on  the  snr&oe.  The  breams  are 
so  careful  of  their  charge  that  yon  may  stand 
dose  by  in  the  water  and  examine  them  at  your 
leisure.  I  have  thus  stood  over  them  half  an 
hour  at  a  time,  and  stroked  them  familiarly 
without  frightening  them,  suffering  them  to 
nibble  my  fingers  harmlessly,  and  seen  them 
erect  their  dorsal  fins  in  anger  when  my  hand 
i^proached  their  ova,  and  have  even  taken  them 
gently  out  of  the  water  with  my  hand;  though 
this  cannot  be  accomplished  by  a  sudden  move- 
ment, however  dexterous,  for  instant  warning  is 
conveyed  to  them  through  their  denser  element, 
but  only  by  letting  the  fingers  gradually  dose 
about  them  as  they  are  poised  over  the  palm, 
and  with  the  utmost  gentleness  raising  them 
slowly  to  the  surface.  Though  stationary,  they 
kept  up  a  constant  sculling  or  waving  motion 
with  their  fins,  which  is  exceedingly  graceful, 
and  expressive  of  their  humble  happiness;  for 
unlike  onrs^  the  element  in  which  they  live  is 

*   "titttlff  ^^*^^    ififiRf.   \}fi   copatMidy^refliated. 

From  time  to  time  they  nibble  the  weeds  at  the 
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bottom  or  overhanging  tfaeir  nests,  or  dart  after 
a  fly  or  a  worm.  The  dorsal  fin,  besides  an- 
swering the  purpose  of  a  keel,  with  the  anal, 
serves  to  keep  the  fish  upright,  for  in  shallow 
water,  where  this  is  not  eovered,  they  fall  onj 
their  sides.  As  yon  stand  thus  stooping  over, 
the  bream  in  its  nest,  the  edges  of  the  dorsal 
and  oaadal  fins  have  a  singular  dusty  gdiden 
refleetion,  and  its  eyes,  which  stand  out  from 
the  head,  are  transparent  and  colorless.  Seen 
in  its  native  element,  it  is  a  very  beautiful  and 
.compact  .fiahf  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  and  looks 
like  a  Kr^^lianf.  ly^in  fr?gh  *^^^  thfi  mint  ^^  ^ 
a  perfect  jewel  of  the  river,  the  green,  red,  cop- 
pery, and  golden  reflections  of  its  mottled  sides 
being  the  concentration  of  such  rays  as  struggle 
through  the  floating  pads  and  flowers  to  the 
sandy  bottom,  and  in  harmony  with  the  sunlit 
brown  and  yellow  pebbles.  Behind  its  wateiy^ 
shield  it  dwells  far  from  many  accidents  inevi-/ 
table  to  human  life. 

There  is  also  another  species  of  bream  found 
in  our  river,  without  the  red  spot  on  the  oper- 
culum, which,  according  to  M.  Agassis,  is  un- 
described. 

The  Common  Perch  (Perca^avesoeiis,  which 
name  describes  well  the  gleaming,  golden  re* 
flections  of  its  scales  as  it  is  drawn  out  of  the 
water,  its  red  gills  standing  out  in  vain  in  the 
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tibin  element)  is  one  of  the  handaomest  and  most 
r^^nlarlj  fonned  of  our  fishes,  and  at  saoh  a- 
moment  as  this  reminds  us  of  the  fish  in  the 
picture  which  wished  to  be  restored  to  its  native 
element  imtil  it  had  grown  larger;  and  indeed 
most  of  this  spedes  that  are  caught  are  not  half 
grown.  In  the  ponds  there  is  a  light-colored 
and  slender  kind,  which  swim  in  shoals  of  many 
hundreds  in  the  sunny  water,  in  oompany  with 
the  shiner,  averaging  not  more  than  six  or 
seven  inches  in  length,  while  only  a  few  larger 
specimens  are  found  in  the  deepest  water,  which 
prey  upon  j^jbr.  weakatJosihi^*  I  have  often 
attracted  these  small  perch  to  the  shore  at  even* 
ing,  by  rippling  the  water  with  my  fingers,  and 
they  may  sometimes  be  caught  while  attempting 
to  pass  inside  your  hands.  It  is  a  tough  and 
heedless  fish,  biting  from  impulse,  without  nib- 
Uing,  and  from  impulse  refraining  to  bite,  and 
seulUng  indifferently  past.  It  rather  prefers 
the  ekar  water  and  sandy  bottoms,  though  here 
it  has  not  much  choice.  It  is  a  true  fish,  such 
as  the  angler  loves  to  put  into  his  basket  or 
hang  at  the  top  of  his  willow  twig,  in  shady 
afternoons  along  the  banks  of  the  stream.  So 
many  unquestionable  fishes  he  counts,  and  so 
many  shiners,  which  he  counts  and  then  throws 
away.  Old  Josselyn  in  his  *^New  England's 
Barities,"  published  in  1672»  mentions  the 
Perch  or  Biver  Partridge. 
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The  duvin,  Daoe,  Boaoh,  CSousin  Tront,  or 
whatever  ebe  it  is  called  (LeudBcuB  pulchelhui)^ 
white  and  red,  is  always  an  nnezpeoted  priae, 
which,  however,  any  angler  is  glad  to  hook  for 
its  rarity;  —  a  name  that  reminds  ns  of  many 
an  unsuccessful  ramble  by  swift  streams,  when 
the  wind  rose  to  disappoint  the  flsher.  It  is 
oommonly  a  silvery  soft-scaled  fish,  of  graceful, 
scholarlike,  and  classical  look,  like  many  a  pic- 
ture in  an  English  book.  It  loves  a  swift  cur- 
rent and  a  sandy  bottom,  and  bites  inadvertently, 
yet  not  without  appetite  for  the  bait.  The 
minnows  are  used  as  bait  for  pickerel  in  the 
winter.  The  red  chivin,  according  to  some,  is 
still  the  same  fish,  only  older,  or  with  its  tints 
deepened  as  they  think  by  the  darker  water  it 
inhabits,  as  the  red  clouds  swim  in  the  twilight 
atmosphere.  He  who  has  not  hooked  the  red 
chivin  is  not  yet  a  complete  angler.  Other 
fishes,  methinks,  are  slightly  amphibious,  but 
this  is  a  denizen  of  the  water  wholly.  The  cork 
goes  dancing  down  the  swift-rushing  stream, 
amid  the  weeds  and  sands,  when  suddenly,  by 
a  coincidence  never  to  be  remembered,  emerges 
this  fabulous  inhabitant  of  another  element,  a 
thing  heard  of  but  not  seen,  as  if  it  were  the 
instant  creation  of  an  eddy,  a  true  product  of 
the  running  stream.  And  this  bright  cupreous 
dolphin  was  spawned  and  has  passed  its  life  be* 
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neath  the  level  of  yonrfeet  in  your  native  fleUU. 
Fishes  too,  as  well  as  birds  and  donds,  derive 
their  armor  from  the  mine.  I  have  heard  of 
mackerel  visiting  the  copper  banks  at  a  particu- 
lar season ;  this  fish,  perchance,  has  its  habitat 
in  the  Coppermine  Biver.  I  have  caught  white 
chivin  of  great  size  in  the  Aboljacknagesic, 
where  it  empties  into  the  Penobscot,  at  the  base 
of  Mount  Ktaadn,  but  no  red  ones  there.  The 
latter  variety  seems  not  to  have  been  sufficiently 
observed. 

The  Dace  {Leu€i9cuB  argenteus)  is  a  slight 
silvery  minnow,  found  generally  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream  where  the  current  is  most  rapid, 
and  frequently  confounded  with  the  last  named. 

The  Shiner  (Zeucisctts  cAryso2euctis)isasoft* 
scaled  and  tender  fish,  the  victim  of  its  stronger 
neighbors,  found  in  all  places,  deep  and  shal* 
low,  clear  and  turbid;  generally  the  first  nib- 
bier  at  the  bait,  but,  with  its  small  mouth  and 
nibbling  propensities,  not  easily  caught.  It  is 
a  gold  or  silver  bit  that  passes  current  in  the 
river,  its  limber  tail  dimpling  the  surface  in 
sport  or  flight.  I  have  seen  the  fry,  when 
frightened  by  something  thrown  into  the  water, 
leap  out  by  dozens,  together  with  the  dace,  and 
wreck  themselves  upon  a  floating  plank.  It  is 
the  little  light-infant  of  the  river,  with  body 
armor  of  gold  or  silver  spangles,  slipping,  glid* 
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ing  its  life  tiiroiigli  with  a  quirk  of  the  tail, 
half  in  the  water,  half  in  the  air^  upward  and 
ever  upward  with  flitting  fin  to  more  orystalline 
tides,  yet  still  abreast  of  us  dwellers  on  the 
bank.  It  is  almost  dissolved  by  the  summer 
heats.  A  slighter  and  lighter  colored  shiner  is 
found  in  one  of  our  ponds. 

The  Pickerel  (JSsox  reticulattui),  the  swiftest^ 
wariest,  and  most  ravenous  of  fishes,  whioh 
Josselyn  calls  the  Fresh- Water  or  River  Wolf, 
is  very  common  in  the  shallow  and  weedy  la^ 
goons  along  the  sides  of  the  stream.  It  is  a 
solemn,  stately,  ruminant  fish,  lurking  under 
the  shadow  of  a  pad  at  noon,  with  still,  circum<> 
spect,  voracious  eye,  motionless  as  a  jewel  set 
in  water,  or  moving  slowly  along  to  take  up  its 
position,  darting  from  time  to  time  at  such  un- 
lucky fish  or  frog  or  insect  as  comes  within  its 
range,  and  swallowing  it  at  a  gulp.  I  have 
caught  one  which  had  swallowed  a  brother  pick- 
erel half  as  large  as  itself,  with  the  tail  still 
visible  in  its  mouth,  while  the  head  was  already 
digested  in  its  stomach.  Sometimes  a  striped 
snake,  bound  to  greener  meadows  across  the 
stream,  ends  its  undulatory  progress  in  the 
"■:  same  receptacle.  They  are  so  greedy  and  im- 
petuous that  they  are  frequently  caught  by 
being  entangled  in  the  line  the  moment  it  is 
cast.     Fishermen  also  distinguish  the  brook 
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pickerel,  a  shorter  and  thicker  fish  than  the 

former.  ""~^X 

The  Homed  Pout  {Pimdod'UB  nelndo9tis\  ^ 
aometimeB  called  Minister,  from  the  peculiar 
squeaking  noise  it  makes  when  drawn  out  of  the 
water,  is  a  dull  and  blundering  fellow,  and,  like 
the  eel,  respertinal  in  his  habits  and  fond  of 
the  mud.  It  bites  deliberately,  as  if  about  its 
business.  They  are  taken  at  night  with  a  mass 
of  worms  strung  on  a  thread,  which  catches  in 
their  teeth,  sometimes  three  or  four,  with  an 
eel,  at  one  pull.  They  are  extremely  tenacious 
of  life,  (^>ening  and  shutting  their  mouths  for 
half  an  hour  after  their  heads  have  been  cut  off; 
a  bloodthirsty  and  bullying  race  of  rangers, 
inhabiting  the  fertile  river  bottoms,  with  ever  a 
lance  in  rest,  and  ready  to  do  battle  with  their 
nearest  neighbor.  I  have  observed  them  in 
summer,  when  every  other  one  had  a  long  and 
bloody  soar  upon  his  back,  where  the  skin  was 
gmie,  the  mark,  perhaps,  of  some  fierce  encoun- 
ter. Sometimes  the  fiy,  not  an  inch  long,  are 
seen  darkening  the  shore  with  their  myriads. 

The  Suckers  {CtUostami  Bostonienses  an 
tiubereulati)t  Common  and  Homed,  perhaps  on 
an  average  the  largest  of  our  fishes,  may  be  seen 
in  shoals  of  a  hundred  or  more,  stemming  the 
current  in  the  sun,  on  their  mysterious  migra* 
tions,  and  sometimes  sucking  in  the  bait  which 
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the  fisherman  suffers  to  float  toward  them. 
The  former,  which  sometimes  grow  to  a  large 
size,  are  frequently  caught  by  the  hand  in  the 
brooks,  or  like  the  red  chivin  are  jerked  out  by 
a  hook  fastened  firmly  to  the  end  of  a  stick,  and 
placed  under  their  jaws.  They  are  hardly 
known  to  the  mere  angler,  however,  not  often 
biting  at  his  baits,  though  the  spearer  carries 
home  many  a  mess  in  the  spring.  To  our  vil- 
lage eyes,  these  shoals  have  a  foreign  and  im- 
posing aspect,  realizing  the  fertility  of  the  seas. 

The  Common  Eel,  too  (MurcBna  Boatonien^ 
sisXthe  only  species  of  eel  known  in  the  State,  a 
slimy,  squirming  creature,  informed  of  mud, 
still  squirming  in  the  pan,  is  speared  and 
hooked  up  with  various  success.  Methinks  it 
too  occurs  in  picture,  left  after  the  deluge,  in 
many  a  meadow  high  and  dry. 

In  the  shallow  parts  of  the  river,  where  the 
current  is  rapid  and  the  bottom  pebbly,  you 
may  sometimes  see  the  curious  circular  nests 
of  the  Lamprey  Eel  {Petromyzon  Afnerieanus% 
the  American  Stone-Sucker,  as  large  as  a  cart- 
wheel, a  foot  or  two  in  height,  and  sometimes 
rising  half  a  foot  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
They  collect  these  stones,  of  the  size  of  a  hen^s 
^ggf  ^th  their  mouths,  as  their  name  implies, 
and  are  said  to  fashion  them  into  circles  with 
their  tails.    They  ascend  falls  by  dinging  to 
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tihe  stones,  which  may  sometimes  be  raised  by 
lifting  the  fish  by  the  tail.  As  they  are  not 
seen  on  their  way  down  the  streams,  it  is 
thought  by  fishermen  that  they  never  return, 
but  waste  away  and  die,  clinging  to  rocks  and 
stumps  of  trees  for  an  indefinito  period;  a  tragic 
feature  in  the  scenery  of  the  river  bottoms  wor- 
thy to  be  remembered  with  Shakespeare's  de- 
scription of  the  sea*fioor.  They  are  rarely  seen 
in  our  waters  at  present,  on  account  of  the 
dams,  though  they  are  taken  in  great  quantities 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  Lowell.  Their 
nests,  which  are  very  conspicuous,  look  more 
like  art  than  anything  in  the  river. 

If  we  had  leisure  this  afternoon,  we  might 
turn  our  prow  up  the  brooks  in  quest  of  the 
classical  trout  and  the  minnows.  Of  the  last 
alone,  according  to  M.  Agassiz,  several  of  the 
species  found  in  this  town  are  yet  undescribed. 
These  would,  perhaps,  complete  the  list  of  our 
finny  contemporaries  in  the  Concord  waters. 

Salmon,  Shad,  and  Alewives  were  formerly 
abundant  here,  and  taken  in  weirs  by  the  In- 
dians, who  taught  this  method  to  the  whites, 
by  whom  they  were  used  as  food  and  as  manure, 
until  the  dam  and  afterward  the  canal  at  Bil- 
lerica,  and  the  factories  at  Lowell,  put  an  end 
to  their  migrations  hitherward;  though  it  is 
thought  that  a  few  more  enterprising  shad  may 
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still  oooasicmally  be  seen  in  this  part  of  the 
riTer.  It  is  said,  to  aoconnt  for  the  destnictioii 
of  the  fishery,  that  those  who  at  that  time  rep« 
resented  the  interests  of  the  fishermen  and  the 
fishes,  remembering  between  what  dates  they 
were  aecnstomed  to  take  the  grown  shad,  stipu- 
lated that  the  dams  should  be  left  open  for  that 
season  only,  and  the  fiy,  which  go  down  a 
month  later,  wene  consequently  stopped  and 
destroyed  by  myriads.  Others  say  that  the 
fish-ways  were  not  properly  constructed.  Per- 
chance, after  a  few  thousands  of  years,  if  the 
fishes  will  be  patient,  and  pass  their  summers 
elsewhere  meanwhile,  nature  will  have  leveled 
the  Billerioa  dam,  and  the  Lowell  factories,  and 
the  Orass-ground  River  run  dear  again,  to 
be  explored  by  new  migratory  shoids,  even  as 
far  as  the  Hopkinton  pond  and  Westborough 
swamp. 

One  would  like  to  know  more  of  that  race, 
now  extinct,  whose  seines  lie  rotting  in  the  gar« 
rets  of  their  children,  who  openly  professed  the 
trade  of  fishermen,  and  even  fed  their  townsmen 
creditably,  not  skulking  through  the  meadows 
to  a  rainy  afternoon  sport.  Dim  visions  we  still 
get  of  miraculous  draughts  of  fishes,  and  heaps 
uncountable  by  the  river-side,  from  the  tales  of 
our  seniors  sent  on  horseback  in  their  childhood 
from  the  neighboring  towns,  perched  on  saddle* 
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bags,  witii  instraeticmB  to  get  the  one  bag  filled 
with  shad,  the  other  with  alewives.  At  least 
one  memento  of  those  days  may  still  exist  in 
the  memory  of  this  generation,  in  the  ^ATwilifty 
appellation  of  a  celebrated  train-band  of  this 
town,  whose  nntndned  ancestors  stood  credita- 
bly at  Concord  North  Bridge.  Their  captain, 
a  man  of  piscatory  tastes,  having  duly  warned 
his  company  to  turn  out  on  a  certain  day,  they, 
like  obedient  soldiers,  appeared  promptly  on 
parade  at  the  appointed  time,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, they  went  undrilled,  except  in  the  ma- 
ncBuvres  of  a  soldier's  wit  and  unlicensed  jesting, 
that  May  day;  for  their  captain,  forgetting  his 
own  appointment,  and  warned  only  by  the  fa- 
vorable aspect  of  the  heavens,  as  he  had  often 
done  before,  went  a-fishing  that  afternoon,  and 
his  company  thenceforth  was  known  to  old  and 
young,  grave  and  gay,  as  **The  Shad,"  and  by 
the  youths  of  this  vicinity  this  was  long  re- 
garded as  the  proper  name  of  all  the  irregular 
militia  in  Christendom.  But,  alas  I  no  record 
of  these  fishers*  lives  remains  that  we  know^ 
unless  it  be  one  brief  page  of  hard  but  unques- 
tionable history,  whidi  occurs  in  Day  Book  No. 
4,  of  an  old  trader  of  iJiis  town,  long  since  dead, 
which  shows  pretty  plainly  what  constituted  a 
fisherman's  stock  in  trade  in  those  days.  It 
purports  to  be  a  Fisherman's  Account  Current, 
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probably  for  the  fiahing  season  of  the  year  1806, 
during  which  months  he  purchased  daily  rum 
and  sugar,  sugar  and  rum,  N.  E.  and  W.  I«, 
**one  cod  line,"  ^^one  brown  mug/'  and  **a  line 
for  the  seine; "  rum  and  sugar,  sugar  and  rum, 
**good  loaf  sugar,"'  and  ^^good  brown,"  W,  !• 
and  N.  £.,  in  short  and  uniform  entries  to  the 
bottom  of  the  imge,  all  carried  out  in  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  from  March  26  to  June  6, 
and  promptly  settled  by  receiving  ^^oash  in 
full "  at  the  last  date.  But  perhaps  not  so  set* 
tied  altogether.  These  were  the  necessaries  of 
life  in  those  days;  with  salmon,  shad,  and  ale- 
wives,  fresh  and  pickled,  he  was  thereafter  in- 
dependent on  the  groceries.  Bather  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  fluid  elements;  but  such  is  the 
fisherman's  nature.  I  can  faintly  remember  to 
have  seen  this  same  fisher  in  my  earliest  youth, 
still  as  near  the  river  as  he  could  get,  with  un- 
certain, undulatory  step,  after  so  many  things 
had  gone  downstream,  swinging  a  scythe  in  the 
meadow,  his  bottle  like  a  serpent  hid  in  the 
grass;  himself  as  yet  not  cut  down  by  the  Great 
Mower. 

Surely  the  fates  are  forever  kind,  though  Na- 
ture's laws  are  more  immutable  than  any  des- 
pot's, yet  to  man's  daily  life  they  rarely  seem 
rigid,  but  permit  him  to  relax  with  license  in 
summer  weather.     He  is  not  har^y  reminded 
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of  the  tilings  he  miiy  not  do.  She  is  very  kind 
and  liberal  to  all  men  of  yioiouB  habits,  and 
certainly  does  not  deny  them  quarter;  they  do 
not  die  without  priest.  Still  they  maintain  life 
along  the  way,  keeping  this  side  the  Styx,  still 
hearty,  still  resolute,  **  never  better  in  theb 
lives;"  and  again,  after  a  dozen  years  have 
elapsed,  they  start  up  from  behind  a  hedge, 
asking  for  work  and  wages  for  able-bodied  men« 
Who  has  not  met  such 

**a  b^ggmr  on  the  waj, 
Who  rtoxdily  oould  gmas  ?  . . . 
Who  oared  neither  for  wind  nor  wot, 
In  lands  where'er  he  paat  ?  " 

^  lliat  bold  adopts  each  house  he  Tiaws,  his  own ; 
Hakes  erery  pone  his  eheoqner,  and,  at  pleasniei 
Walks  forth,  and  taxes  aU  the  world,  like  Cosar  ;*'  — 

as  if  consistency  were  the  secret  of  health,  while 
the  poor  inconsistent  aspirant  man,  seeking  to 
live  a  pure  life,  feeding  on  air,  divided  against 
himself,  cannot  stand,  but  pines  and  dies  after 
a  life  of  sickness,  on  beds  of  down. 

The  unwise  are  accustomed  to  speak  as  if 
some  were  not  sick;  but  methinks  the  difference 
between  men  in  respect  to  health  is  not  great 
enough  to  lay  much  stress  upon.  Some  are 
reputed  sick  and  some  are  not.  ^Jimften 
pens  that  the  sicker  man  is  the  nurse  to  tEe 
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Shad  ftre  still  taken  in  the  basin  of  G>noord 
River,  at  Lowell,  where  they  are  said  to  be  a 
month  earlier  than  the  Merrimack  shad,  on  ac- 
count of  the  warmth  of  the  water.  Still  pa- 
tiently, almost  pathetically,  with  instinct  not  to 
be  discouraged,  not  to  be  reattoned  with,  revis- 
iting their  old  haunts,  as  if  their  stem  fates 
would  relent,  and  still  met  by  the  Corporation 
with  its  dam.  Poor  shad  I  where  is  thy  redress? 
When  Nature  gave  thee  instinct,  gave  she  thee 
the  heart  to  bear  thy  fate?  Still  wandering  the 
sea  in  thy  scaly  armor  to  inquire  humbly  at  the 
mouths  of  rivers  if  man  has  perchance  left  them 
free  for  thee  to  enter.  By  countless  shoals  loi- 
tering  unoertain  meaowlule,  merely  stemming 
the  tide  there,  in  danger  from  sea  foes  in  spite 
of  thy  bright  armor,  awaiting  new  instructions, 
until  the  sands,  until  the  water  itself,  tell  thee 
if  it  be  so  or  not.  Thus  by  whole  migrating 
nations,  full  of  instinct^  which  jft  t^y  ^^1^^  in 
this  backward  spring,  turned  adrift,  and  per- 
chance knowest  not  where  men  do  not  dwell, 
where  there  are  not  factories,  in  these  days. 
Armed  with  no  sword,  no  electric  shook,  but 
mere  S^^^,  j^nff*^  only  TJj^  innocence  and  a 
just  cause>  with  tender  dumb  mouth  only  for- 
ward, and  scales  easy  to  be  detached.  I  for  one 
am  with  thee,  and  who  knows  what  may  avail  a 
crow-bar  against  that  Billerica  dam? — Not  de- 
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spairing  when  whole  myriads  have  gone  to  feed 
those  sea  monsters  during  thy  suspense,  but 
still  brave,  indi£Ferent,  on  easy  fin  there,  like 
shad  reserved  for  higher  destinies.  Willing  to 
be  deoimated  for  man's  behoof  after  the  spawn- 
ing season.  Away  with  the  superficial  and  self- 
ish phil-an^Aropy  of  men,  —  who  knows  what 
admirable  Tirtne  of  fishes  may  be  below  low- 
water-mark,  bearing  up  against  a  hard  destiny, 
not  admired  by  that  f ellow-oreatare  who  alone 
can  appreoiate  iti  Who  hears  the  fishes  when 
they  ory?  It  will  not  be  forgotten  by  some 
memory  that  we  were  contemporaries.  Thou 
shalt  erelong  have  thy  way  up  the  rivers,  up  all 
the  rivers  of  the  globe,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 
Tea,  even  thy  dull  waterjr  dream  shall  be  more 
than  realised.  If  it  were  not  so,  but  thou  wert 
to  be  overlooked  at  first  and  at  last,  then  would 
not  I  take  their  heaven.  Yes,  I  say  so,  who 
think  I  know  better  than  thou  canst.  Keep  a 
stiff  fin,  then,  and  stem  all  the  tides  thou  mayst 
meet* 

At  length  it  would  seem  that  the  interests, 
not  of  the  fishes  only,  but  of  the  men  of  Way- 
land,  of  Sudbury,  of  Concord,  demand  the 
leveling  of  that  dam.  Innumerable  acres  of 
meadow  are  waiting  to  be  made  dry  land,  wild 
native  grass  to  give  place  to  English.  The 
fiurmers  stand  with  scythes  whet,  waiting  the 
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subsiding  of  the  waters,  by  grayitation,  by 
evaporation,  or  otherwise,  but  sometimes  their 
eyes  do  not  rest,  their  wheels  do  not  roll,  on  the 
quaking  meadow  ground  during  the  haying  sea- 
son at  all.  So  many  sources  of  wealth  inacces- 
sible. They  rate  the  loss  hereby  incurred  in 
the  single  town  of  Wayland  alone  as  equal  to 
the  expense  of  keeping  a  himdred  yoke  of  oxen 
the  year  round.  One  year,  as  I  learn,  not  long 
ago,  the  farmers  standing  ready  to  drive  their 
teams  afield  as  usual,  the  water  gave  no  signs  of 
falling;  without  new  attraction  in  the  heavens, 
without  freshet  or  visible  cause,  still  standing 
stagnant  at  an  unprecedented  height.  All  hy- 
drometers were  at  fault ;  some  trembled  for  their 
English,  eveni  But  speedy  emissaries  revealed 
the  unnatural  secret,  in  the  new  float-board, 
wholly  a  foot  in  width,  added  to  their  already 
too  high  privileges  by  the  dam  proprietors. 
The  hundred  yoke  of  oxen,  meanwhile,  standing 
patient,  gazing  wishfully  meadowward,  at  that 
inaccessible  waving  native  grass,  uncut  but  by 
the  frr^t  nift^CT  T^jp'gj  who  cuts  so  broad  a 
swathe,  without  so  much  as  a  wisp  to  wind 
about  their  horns. 

That  was  a  long  pull  from  Ball's  Hill  to  Car- 
lisle Bridge,  sitting  with  our  faces  to  the  south, 
a  slight  breeze  rising  from  the  north;  but  nev- 
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ertheless  water  still  rons  and  grass  grows,  for 
now,  haying  passed  the  bridge  between  Carlisle 
and  Bedford,  we  see  men  haying  far  off  in 
the  meadow,  their  heads  waving  like  the  grass 
which  they  out.  In  the  distance  the  wind 
seemed  to  bend  all  alike.  As  the  night  stole 
oyer,  such  a  freshness  was  wafted  across  the 
meadow  that  cTery  blade  of  cut  grass  seemed 
to  teem  with  life.  Faint  purple  clouds  began 
to  be  reflected  in  the  water,  and  the  cow-bells 
tinkled  louder  along  the  banks,  while,  like  sly 
water-rats,  we  stole  along  nearer  the  shore, 
looking  for  a  place  to  pitch  our  camp. 

At  length,  when  we  had  made  about  seven 
miles,  as  far  as  Billerica,  we  moored  our  boat 
on  the  west  side  of  a  little  rising  ground  which 
in  the  spring  forms  an  island  in  the  river* 
Here  we  found  huckleberries  still  hanging  upon 
the  bushes,  where  they  seemed  to  have  slowly 
ripened  for  our  especial  use.  Bread  and  sugar, 
and  cocoa  boiled  in  river  water,  made  our  I6« 
past,  and  as  we  had  drank  in  the  fluvial  pros* 
pect  all  day,  so  now  we  took  a  draft  of  the 
water  with  our  evening  meal  to  propitiate  the 
river  gods,  and  whet  our  vision  for  the  sights  it 
was  to  behold.  The  sun  was  setting  on  the  one 
hand,  while  our  eminence  was  contributing  its 
shadow  to  the  night  on  the  other.  It  seemed 
insensibly  to  grow  lighter  as  the  night  shut  in. 
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Mid  a  distant  and  solitary  farm-Iionse  was  re- 
vealed* whioh  before  larked  in  the  shadows  of 
the  noon.  There  was  no  other  honse  in  sight, 
nor  any  cultivated  field.  To  the  right  and  left, 
as  far  as  the  horizon,  were  straggling  pine  wood; 
with  their  plumes  against  the  9kj^  and  across 
the  river  were  rugged  hiUs,  covered  with  shrub 
oaks,  tangled  with  grape-vines  and  ivy,  with 
here  and  there  a  gray  rook  jutting  out  from  the 
maze.  The  sides  of  these  cliffs,  though  a  quar- 
ter  of  a  mile  distant,  were  almost  heard  to  rustle 
while  we  looked  at  them,  it  was  such  a  leafy 
wilderness;  a  place  for  fauns  and  satyrs,  and 
where  bats  hung  all  day  to  the  rooks,  and  at 
evening  flitted  over  the  water,  and  fire-flies 
husbanded  their  light  under  the  grass  and  leaves 
against  the  night.  When  we  had  pitched  our 
tent  on  the  hillside,  a  few  rods  from  the  shore, 
we  sat  looking  through  its  triangular  door  in 
the  twilight  at  our  lonely  mast  on  the  shore  just 
seen  above  the  alders,  and  hardly  yet  oome  to  a 
standstill  from  the  swaying  of  ilie  stream;  the 
first  encroachment  of  commeroe  on  this  land. 
There  was  our  port,  our  Ostia.  That  straight, 
geometrical  line  against  the  water  and  the  sky 
stood  for  the  last  refinements  of  civilized  life, 
and  what  of  sublimity  there  is  in  history  was 
there  symbolized. 
For  the  most  part,  there  was  no  recognition 
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of  hiiman  life  in  the  night,  no  human 
was  heard,  only  the  breathing  of  the  wind.  As 
we  sat  npi  kept  awake  by  the  novelty  of  our 
situation,  we  heard  at  intervals  foxes  stepping 
about  over  the  dead  leaves,  and  brushing  the 
dewy  grass  close  to  our  tent,  and  once  a  mus- 
quash fumbling  among  the  potatoes  and  melons 
in  our  boat;  but  when  we  hastened  to  the  shore 
we  could  detect  only  a  ripple  in  the  water  ruf  • 
fling  the  disk  of  a  star.  At  intervals  we  were 
serenaded  by  the  song  of  a  dreaming  sparrow  or 
the  throttled  cry  of  an  owl;  but  after  each  sound 
which  near  at  hand  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  each  crackling  of  the  twigs,  or  rustling 
among  the  leaves,  there  was  a  sudden  pause, 
and  deeper  and  more  conscious  silence,  as  if  the 
intruder  were  aware  that  no  life  was  rightfully 
abroad  at  that  hour.  There  was  a  fire  in  Low- 
ell,  as  we  judged,  this  night,  and  we  saw  the 
horizon  biasing,  and  heard  the  distant  alarm- 
bells,  as  it  were  a  faint  tinkling  music  borne 
to  these  woods.  But  the  most  constant  and 
memorable  sound  of  a  summer*s  night,  which 
we  did  not  fail  to  hear  every  night  afterward, 
though  at  no  time  so  incessantly  and  so  &vor- 
ably  as  now,  was  the  barking  of  the  house-dogs, 
from  the  loudest  and  hoarsest  bark  to  the  fiunt- 
est  aerial  palpitation  under  the  eaves  of  heaven, 
from  the  patient  but  anxious  mastiff  to  the  timid 
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and  wakeful  terrier,  at  first  loud  and  rapid^ 
then  faint  and  slow,  to  be  imitated  only  in  a 
whisper;  wow- wow-wow-wow — wo— wo — w — ^w. 
Even  in  a  retired  and  uninhabited  district  like 
this,  it  was  a  sufficiency  of  sound  for  the  ear  of 
night,  and  more  impressive  than  any  music.  I 
have  heard  the  voice  of  a  hound,  just  before 
daylight,  while  the  stars  were  shining,  from 
over  the  woods  and  river,  far  in  the  horizon, 
when  it  sounded  as  sweet  and  melodious  as  an 
instrument.  The  hounding  of  a  dog  pursuiug 
a  fox  or  other  animal  in  the  horizon  may  have 
first  suggested  the  notes  of  the  hunting-horn 
to  alternate  with  and  relieve  the  lungs  of  the 
dog.  This  natural  bugle  long  resounded  in  the 
woods  of  the  ancient  world  before  the  horn  was 
invented.  The  very  dogs  that  sullenly  bay  the 
moon  from  farm-yards  in  these  nights  excite 
more  heroism  in  our  breasts  than  all  the  ciyil 
exhortations  or  war  sermons  of  the  age.  ^^I 
would  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon,"  than 
many  a  Boman  that  I  know.  The  night  is 
equally  indebted  to  the  clarion  of  the  cock,  with 
wakeful  hope,  from  the  very  setting  of  the  sun, 
prematurely  ushering  in  the  dawn.  All  these 
sounds,  the  crowing  of  cocks,  the  baying  of 
dogs,  and  the  hum  of  insects  at  noon,  are  the 
evidence  of  nature's  health  or  wwnd  state- 
Such  is  the  never-failing  beauty  and  aoonrac^ 
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of  language,  the  most  perfect  art  in  the  world; 
the  chisel  of  a  thousand  jean  retouches  it. 

At  leng^  the  antepenultimate  and  drowsy 
hours  drew  on»  and  all  sounds  were  denied  en* 
trance  to  our  ears. 

Who  deeps  by  day  and  tralks  by  mghty 
Will  meet  no  spirit,  bat  some  sprita^ 
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**  ni0  rlTtr  mhaHj  flaw% 
nBoagli  diining  hnkM,  thiODf h  lootlj  fftn^ 
WlMM  tbt  owl  dnleks,  thoi^  iw*«r  tte  ohear  o<  iMO 

Hm  Mmd  Itsorali  iqpoMi 
8101  If  JOB  ■boiild  wtlk  tlmt,  job  would  go  tbno  ■giln.*' 


••  Thi  ladlHM  Ml  v  of  •  bMBtlM  ihw  IjliV  Iv  lo  tbo  MiiUi,  whkk 
tli^y  fldl  MMiimaolL'*  >  SBDft  M  Moan,  iMoltaw  ^  M«  JMvttt,  1^ 

In  the  morning  the  river  and  adjacent  conn- 
try  were  covered  with  a  dense  fog,  through 
which  the  smoke  of  oar  Are  curled  up  like  a  still 
subtiler  mist;  bat  before  we  had  rowed  many 
rods,  the  snn  arose  and  the  fog  rapidly  dis* 
persed,  leaving  a  slight  steam  only  to  carl  along 
the  snrface  of  the  water.  It  was  a  quiet  Sun- 
day morning,  with  more  of  the  auroral  rosy  and 
white  than  of  the  yellow  light  in  it,  a^  if  it 
iIaAi^  fwom  earlier  than  the  feill  of  man,  and 
still  preserved  a  hwthenish  integrity :  — 

A&  Mny  imootiT<rt>d  Sflinti 

xvM  Doio  iioofiads  or  •muQS  tsiBti 

HomUieii  witlumt  nproaeb, 

Tliat  did  upon  the  oitU  day  eaeroMh, 

Aad  erw  dooo  iti  Urth 

Hid  trad  the  ^mtuizti  of  nie  OMtba 

But  the  impressions  which  the  morning  makes 
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vaniflh  with  its  dews,  and  not  even  the  most 
*^ persevering  mortal"  can  preserve  the  memory 
of  its  freshness  to  midday.  As  we  passed  the 
various  islands,  or  what  were  islands  in  the 
spring,  rowing  with  our  backs  downstream,  we 
gave  names  to  them.  The  one  on  which  we  had 
camped  we  called  Fox  Island,  and  one  fine 
densely  wooded  island  surrounded  by  deep  water 
and  overrun  by  grape-vines,  which  looked  like 
a  mass  of  verdure  and  of  flowers  cast  upon  the 
waves,  we  named  Grape  Island.  From  Ball's 
Hill  to  Billerica  meeting-house,  the  river  was 
still  twice  as  broad  as  in  Concord,  a  deep,  dark, 
and  dead  streani,  flowing  between  gentle  hills 
and  sometimes  cliffs,  and  well  wooded  all  the 
way.  It  was  a  long  woodland  lake  bordered 
with  willows.  For  long  reaches  we  could  see 
neither  house  nor  cultivated  field,  nor  any  sign 
of  the  vicinity  of  man.  Now  we  coasted  along 
some  shallow  shore  by  the  edge  of  a  dense  pali«* 
sade  of  bulrushes,  which  straightly  bounded  the 
water  as  if  clipped  by  art,  reminding  us  of  the 
reed  forts  of  the  East-Indians  of  which  we  had 
read;  and  now  the  bank,  slightly  raised,  was 
overhung  with  graceful  grasses  and  various 
species  of  brake,  whose  downy  stems  stood 
closely  grouped  and  naked  as  in  a  vase,  while 
their  heads  spread  several  feet  on  either  side. 
The  dead  limbs  of  the  willow  were  rounded  and 
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adorned  by  the  dimbing  milcaTiia 
teanderui)^  which  filled  eveiy  crevioe  in  the  leafy 
bank,  contrasting  agreeably  with  the  gray  bark 
of  its  supporter  and  the  balls  of  the  button-bush. 
The  water  willow  (^Salix  Purshiand)^  when  it  is 
of  large  size  and  entire,  is  the  most  graceful 
and  ethereal  of  our  trees.  Its  masses  of  light* 
green  foliage,  piled  one  upon  another  to  the 
height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  seemed  to  float 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  while  the  slight 
gray  stems  and  the  shore  were  hardly  visible 
between  them.  No  tree  is  so  wedded  to  the 
water,  and  harmonizes  so  well  with  still  streams. 
It  is  eren  more  graceful  than  the  weeping  wU- 
low,  or  any  pendulous  trees  which  dip  their 
branches  in  the  stream  instead  of  being  buoyed 
up  by  it.  Its  limbs  curred  outward  over  the 
surface  as  if  attracted  by  it.  It  had  not  a  New 
England  but  an  Orientol  character,  reminding 
us  of  trim  Persian  gardens,  of  Haroun  Al* 
raschid,  and  the  artificial  lakes  of  the  East. 

As  we  thus  dipped  our  way  along  between 
fresh  masses  of  foliage  overrun  with  the  grape 
and  smaller  flowering  vines,  the  surface  was  so 
calm,  and  both  air  and  water  so  transparent, 
that  the  flight  of  a  kingfisher  or  robin  over  the 
river  was  as  distinctly  seen  reflected  in  the 
water  below  as  in  the  air  above.  The  bird3 
seemed  to  flit  through  submerged  groves, 
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ing  on  the  yielding  sprays,  and  their  clear  notes 
to  come  up  from  below.  We  were  uncertain 
whether  the  water  floated  Hoe  land,  or  the  land 
held  the  water  in  its  bosom.  It  was  such  a  sea- 
son, in  short,  as  that  in  which  one  of  our  Con- 
cord poets  sailed  on  its  stream,  and  sung  its 
quiet  glories. 

"  There  ie  en  inwaid  Toiee,  thet  in  the  etveem 
Sende  forth  lie  epirit  to  the  lieteniag  ear, 
Aad  in  »  eelm  content  it  floweth  on, 
like  wiedom,  weleome  with  its  own  leepeet 
Clear  in  iti  breast  lie  aU  these  beanteons  thonghti, 
It  doth  reoeiTe  the  green  and  graoefnl  trees, 
And  the  gray  robka  smile  in  ita  peaoefnl  anna." 

And  more  he  sung,  but  too  serious  for  our  page. 
For  every  oak  and  birch,  too,  growing  on  the 
hill-top,  as  well  as  for  these  ehns  and  willows, 
we  knew  that  there  was  a  graceful  ethereal  and 
ideal  tree  making  down  frcmi  the  roots,  Bxtd 
sometimes  Nature  in  high  tides  brings  her  mu> 
ror  to  its  foot  and  makes  it  visible.  The  still* 
ness  was  intense  and  almost  conscious,  as  if  it 
were  a  natural  Sabbath,  and  we  fancied  that 
the  morning  was  the  evening  of  a  celestial  day. 
The  air  was  so  elastic  and  crystalline  that  it 
had  the  same  effect  on  the  landscape  that  a  glass 
has  on  a  picture,  to  give  it  an  ideal  remoteness 
and  perfection.  The  landscape  was  clothed 
in  a  mild  and  quiet  light,  in  which  the  woods 
and  fences  checkered  and  partitioned  it  with 
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new  regalarity,  and  rcmgli  and  uneren  fields 
stretohed  away  with  lawn-like  smoothness  to 
the  horizon,  and  the  clouds,  finely  distinct  and 
picturesque,  seemed  a  fit  drapery  to  hang  over 
fairy-land.  The  world  seemed  decked  for  some 
holiday  or  prouder  pageantry,  with  silken 
streamers  flying,  and  tiie  course  of  our  lives  to 
wind  on  before  us  like  a  green  lane  into  a  coun« 
try  maie,  at  the  season  when  fruit-treeb  are  in 
blossom. 

Why  should  not  our  whole  life  audits  scenery 
be  actually  thus  fair  and  distinct?  All  our 
lires  want  a  suitable  background.  They  should 
at  least,  like  the  life  of  the  anchorite,  be  as  im- 
pressire  to  behold  as  objects  in  tlie  desert,  a 
broken  shaft  or  crumbling  mound  against  a  lim- 
itless horizon.  Character  always  secures  for 
itself  this  advantage,  and  is  thus  distinct  and 
unrelated  to  near  or  trivial  objects,  whether 
things  or  persons.  On  this  same  stream  a 
maiden  once  sailed  in  my  boat,  thus  unattended 
but  by  invisible  guardians,  and  as  she  sat  in  the 
prow  there  was  nothing  but  herself  between  the 
steersman  and  the  sky.  I  could  then  say  with 
the  poet, — 

*^  Swaet  falls  the  smnintr  air 
Om  her  frame  who  saib  with  me ; 
Her  way  like  that  is  beMtifiilly  fne, 
Her  natiire  far  mora  mrsy 
And  is  her  oonstaot  heart  of  Tiigin  polity." 
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At  evening,  still  the  very  stars  seem  bnt  this 
maiden's  emissaries  and  reporters  of  her  prog- 
Low  in  the  easteni  sky 

Ib  Bet  thy  glancing  eye ; 

And  though  its  graoions  light 

Ne'er  rieeth  to  my  sight, 

Yet  oTery  star  that  climha 

Ahore  the  gnarled  limbs 
Of  yonder  hill, 

CoDTeys  thy  gentle  wiIL 

Believe  I  knew  thy  thought, 
And  that  the  sephyrs  hrooght 
Hiy  kindest  widies  throngh. 
As  mine  they  hesr  to  yon, 
That  some  attentiye  dond 
Did  pause  amid  the  orowd 

Over  my  head, 
While  gentle  things  were  said. 

Beliere  the  thmiihes  snng, 
And  that  the  flower-beUs  rung. 
That  herbs  exhaled  their  soent, 
And  beasts  knew  what  was  meanti 
The  trees  a  welcome  waved. 
And  lakes  their  margins  laved, 

When  thy  free  mind 
To  my  retreat  did  wind. 

It  was  a  summer  eve, 
The  air  did  gently  heave 
While  yet  a  low-hnng  dond 
Thy  eastern  skies  did  shroud ; 
The  lightning's  silent  gleam. 
Startling  my  drowsy  dream, 

Seemed  like  the  flash 
Under  thy  dark  eyelash. 
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fikin  will  I  •teiTe  to  be 
As  if  thon  wert  with  me ; 
WhAtever  path  I  take, 
It  shall  be,  for  thy  sake, 
Of  gentle  slope  and  wide, 
As  thon  wert  by  my  side, 

Without  a  toot 
To  tzjp  thy  gentle  foot 

1 11  walk  with  gentle  paoe, 
And  choose  the  smoothest  plaee 
And  careful  dip  the  oar, 
And  shun  the  winding  shoiay 
And  gently  steer  my  boat 
Where  water^liliee  float, 

And  cardinal  flowers 
Stand  in  their  syWan  bowecs. 

It  required  some  mdeness  to  disturb  with  our 
boat  the  mirror-like  sur&ce  of  the  water,  in 
which  every  twig  and  blade  of  grass  was  so 
faithfully  reflected;  too  faithfully  indeed  for 
art  to  imitate,  for  only  Nature  may  exaggerate 
herself.  The  shallowest  still  water  is  unfathom- 
able. Wherever  the  trees  and  shies  are  re* 
fleeted,  there  is  more  than  Atlantic  depth,  and 
no  danger  of  fancy  running  aground.  We  no- 
tice that  it  required  a  separate  intention  of  the 
eye,  a  more  free  and  abstracted  vision,  to  see 
the  reflected  trees  and  the  sky,  than  to  see  the 
river  bottom  merely;  and  so  are  there  manifold 
visions  in  the  direction  of  every  object,  and 
even  the  most  opaque  reflect  the  heavens  from 
their  sur&ce.     Some  men  have  their  eyes  natu« 
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rally  intended  to  the  one  and  some  to  the  otber 
object. 

**  A  nan  that  looka  on  glMif 
Ob  it  may  atay  hia  eye. 
Or,  If  ha  plaaaath,  thiongh  it  pan, 
Aad  tha  haayaoa  aapy." 

Two  men  in  a  skiff,  whom  we  passed  here- 
abouts, floating  buoyantly  amid  the  reflections 
of  tlie  trees,  like  a  feather  in  mid-air,  or  a  leaf 
whioh  is  wafted  gently  from  its  twig  to  the 
water  without  turning  oyer,  seemed  still  in 
their  element,  and  to  have  very  delicately 
arailed  themselves  of  the  natural  laws.  Their 
floating  there  was  a  beautiful  and  successful 
experiment  in  natural  philosophy,  and  it  served 
to  ennoble  in  our  eyes  the  art  of  navigation; 
for  as  birds  fly  and  fishes  swim,  so  these  men 
sailed.  It  reminded  us  how  much  fairer  and 
nobler  all  the  actions  of  man  might  be,  and 
that  our  life  in  its  whole  economy  might  be  as 
.  Jbeautif  ul  as  the  foirest  works  of  art  or  nature. 


le  sun  lodged  on  the  old  gray  diffs,  and 
glanced  from  every  pad;  the  bulrushes  and 
flags  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  delicious  light 
and  air;  the  meadows  were  a-drinking  at  their 
leisure;  the  frogs  sat  meditating,  all  sabbath 
thoughts,  summing  up  their  week,  with  one  eye 
out  on  the  golden  sun,  and  one  toe  upon  a  reed, 
eying  the  wondrous  universe  in  which  they  act 
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dmr  put;  tiie  fiaheB  swam  more  staid  and 
soberly,  as  maidens  go  to  diiireh;  shoala  of 
golden  and  s&Ter  minnows  rose  to  the  sni&oe  to 
behold  the  heaTens,  and  then  sheered  off  into 
more  sombre  aisles;  ihejr  swept  by  as  if  moted 
by  one  mind,  oontinnkUy  gliding  past  each 
other,  and  yet  presenring  the  form  of  their  bat- 
talion onohanged,  as  if  they  were  still  embraced 
by  the  transparent  membrane  whioh  held  the 
spawn;  a  young  band  of  brethren  and  nsters 
tiying  their  new  fins;  now  they  wheeled,  now 
simt  ahead,  and  when  we  droTO  them  to  the 
shore  and  eat  them  off,  they  dexterously  taoked 
and  passed  nndemeath  the  boat*  Orer  the  old 
wooden  bridges  no  traveler  orossed,  and  neither 
tiie  river  nor  the  fishes  avoided  to  glide  between 
the  abutments. 

Here  was  a  village  not  far  off  behind  the 
woods,  BiUerioa,  settled  not  long  ago,  and  the 
children  still  bear  the  names  of  the  first  settlers 
in  this  late  ^'howling  wilderness; "  yet  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  it  is  as  old  as  Femay  or  as 
Mantua,  an  old  gray  town  where  jDaen^paoLohl 
on^  aiimp  oi^«Ay  i^^^fir  Tffoss^pown  jponn- 
ments^  —  outgrow  their  usefulness.  This  is  an- 
cient Billerica  (VillaricaT),  now  in  its  dotage, 
named  from  the  English  Billerioay,  and  whose 
Indian  name  was  Shawshine.  I  never  heard 
that  it  was  young.    See,  is  not  nature  here  gone 
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to  decay,  farms  all  run  out,  meeting -bouse 
grown  gray  and  racked  with  age?  If  you  would 
know  of  its  early  youth,  ask  those  old  gray 
rooks  in  the  pasture.  It  has  a  bell  that  sounds 
sometimes  as  &r  as  Concord  woods;  I  have 
heard  that,  —  ay,  hear  it  now«  No  wonder  that 
such  a  sound  startled  the  dreaming  Indian,  and 
frightened  his  game,  when  the  first  bells  were 
swung  on  trees,  and  sounded  through  the  forest 
beyond  the  plantations  of  the  white  man;  but 
to-day  I  like  best  the  echo  amid  these  cliffs  and 
woods.  It  is  no  feeble  imitation,  but  rather  its 
original,  or  as  if  some  rural  Orpheus  played 
over  the  strain  again  to  show  how  it  should 
sound. 

Dome,  MBiidt  tlM  Imniii  tiia  eatt, 
A«  if  to  »  funeral  f east, 
But  I  like  that  soaiid  the  iMat 
Out  of  tba  flntteriiv 


The  atoaple  lingeth  a  knellt 
But  the  fairies'  silTery  bell 
la  the  Toioe  of  that  gentle  folk, 
Or  elae  the  horiion  that  apoka. 

Ita  metal  is  not  of  brass, 
Bnt  air,  and  water,  and  grlass, 
And  under  »  doad  it  is  swung. 
And  by  the  wind  it  is  niqg . 

When  the  steeple  tolleth  the  noon, 

It  aonndeth  not  so  soon, 

Yet  it  lings  a  far  earlier  hoar. 

And  the  snn  has  not  reached  ita  tower. 
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On  Hie  other  hand,  the  road  miui  up  to  Gaiv 
lide,  city  of  the  woods,  whioh,  if  it  ia  less  ciyil, 
is  the  more  naturaL  It  does  well  hold  the  earth 
together.  It  gets  laughed  at  because  it  is  a 
small  town,  I  know,  but  nevertheless  it  is  a 
place  where  great  men  may  be  bom  any  day, 
for  fair  winds  and  foul  blow  right  on  over  it 
without  distinction.  It  has  a  meeting-house 
and  horse-sheds,  a  tavern  and  a  blacksmith's 
shop,  for  centre,  and  a  good  deal  of  wood  to  cut 
and  cord  yet.    And 

"  Bedford,  moii  nobU  Bttdfoid, 
I  ■haU  not  thM  forget" 

History  has  remembered  thee;  especially  that 
meek  and  humble  petition  of  thy  old  planters, 
like  the  wailing  of  the  Lord's  own  people,  ^^To 
the  gentlemen,  the  selectmen'*  of  Concord, 
praying  to  be  erected  into  a  separate  parish. 
We  can  hardly  credit  that  so  plaintive  a  psalm 
resounded  but  little  more  than  a  century  ago 
along  these  Babylonish  waters.  ^*In  the  ex- 
treme difficult  seasons  of  heat  and  cold,"  said 
they,  *^we  were  ready  to  say  of  the  Sabbath, 
Behold  what  a  weariness  is  it."  ^* Gentlemen, 
if  our  seeking  to  draw  off  proceed  from  any  dis- 
affection to  our  present  Beverend  Pastor,  or  the 
Christian  Society  with  whom  we  have  taken 
such  sweet  counsel  together,  and  walked  unto 
the  house  of  God  in  company,  then  hear  us  not 
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this  day;  bat  we  greatly  desire,  if  Ood  please, 
to  be  eased  of  our  burden  on  the  Sabbath,  the 
travel  and  fatigue  thereof,  that  the  word  of  God 
may  be  nigh  to  us,  near  to  our  houses  and  in 
our  hearts,  that  we  and  our  litde  ones  may  serve 
the  Lord.  We  hope  that  Ood,  who  stirred  up 
the  spirit  of  Cyrus  to  set  forward  temple  work, 
has  stirred  us  up  to  ask,  and  will  stir  you  up  to 
grant,  the  prayer  of  our  petition;  so  shall  your 
humble  petitioners  ever  pray,  as  in  duty 
bound  "  —  And  so  the  temple  work  went  for* 
ward  here  to  a  happy  oondusion.  Yonder  in 
Carlisle  the  building  of  the  temple  was  many 
wearisome  years  delayed,  not  that  tiiere  was 
wanting  of  Shittim  wood,  or  the  gold  of  Ophir, 
but  a  site  therefor  convenient  to  all  the  wor« 
shipers;  whether  on  ^^Buttrick's  Plain,"  or 
rather  on  ** Poplar  Hill."  It  was  a  tedious 
question. 

In  this  BiUerica  solid  men  must  have  lived, 
select  from  year  to  year;  a  series  of  town  clerks, 
at  least;  and  there  are  old  records  that  you  may 
search.  Some  spring  the  white  man  came,  built 
him  a  house,  and  made  a  clearing  here,  letting 
in  the  sun,  dried  up  a  farm,  piled  up  the  old 
gray  stones  in  fences,  cut  down  the  pines  around 
his  dwelling,  planted  orchard  seeds  brought 
from  the  old  country,  and  persuaded  the  civil 
apple-tree  to  blossom  next  to  the  wild  pine  and 
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Ae  joniper,  shedding  its  perfume  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Their  old  stocks  still  remain.  He  culled 
the  graceful  ehn  from  out  the  woods  and  from 
the  river-side,  and  so  refined  and  smoothed  his 
village  plot.  He  rudely  bridged  the  stream, 
and  drove  his  team  afield  into  the  river  mea- 
dows, out  the  wild  grass,  and  laid  bare  the  homes 
of  beaver,  otter,  muskrat,  and  with  the  whetting 
of  his  scythe  scared  off  the  deer  and  bear.  He 
set  up  a  mill,  and  fields  of  English  grain  sprang 
in  the  virgin  soil.  And  with  his  grain  he  scat- 
tered the  seeds  of  the  dandelion  and  the  wild 
trefoil  over  the  meadows,  mingling  his  English 
flowers  with  the  wild  native  ones.  The  brist- 
ling burdock,  the  sweet-scented  catnip,  and  the 
humUe  yarrow  pkmted  themselves  along  his 
woodland  road,  tiiey,  too,  seeking  ^^freedom  to 
worship  God"  in  their  way.  And  thus  he 
plants  a  town.  The  white  man's  mullein  soon 
reigned  in  Indian  cornfields,  and  sweet-scented 
English  grasses  dothed  the  new  soil.  Where, 
then,  could  the  Bed  Man  set  his  foot?  The 
honey-bee  hummed  through  the  Massachusetts 
woods,  and  sipped  the  wild-flowers  round  the 
Indian's  wigwam,  perchance  vumoticed,  when, 
with  prophetic  warning,  it  stung  the  Bed  child's 
hand,  forerunner  of  that  industrious  tribe  that 
was  to  come  and  pluck  the  wild-flower  of  his 
race  up  by  the  root 
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The  white  man  comes,  pale  as  the  dawn,  with 
a  load  of  thought,  with  a  slmnbering  intelligenoe 
as  a  fire  raked  up,  knowing  well  what  he  knows, 
not  iniessinfi:  but  oalculatine;  strone  in  commu- 

rienced  race;  of  wonderful,  wonderful  common 
sense;  dull  but  capable,  slow  but  persevering, 
severe  but  just,  of  little  humor  but  genuine;  a 
laboring  man,  despising  game  aad  sport;  build- 
ing a  house  that  endures,  a  framed  house.  He 
buys  the  Indian's  moccasins  and  baskets,  then 
buys  his  hunting-grounds,  and  at  length  forgets 
where  he  is  buried  and  ploughs  up  his  bones. 
And  here  town  records,  old,  tattered,  time- 
worn,  weather-stained  chronicles,  contain  the 
Indian  sachem's  mark  perchance,  an  arrow  or 
a  beaver,  and  the  few  fatal  words  by  which  he 
deeded  his  hunting-grounds  away.  He  comes 
with  a  list  of  ancient  Saxon,  Norman,  and  Cel- 
tic names,  and  strews  them  up  and  down  this 
river,  —  Framingham,  Sudbury,  Bedford,  Car- 
lisle, Billerica,  Chelmsford,  —  and  this  is  New 
Angle-land,  and  these  are  the  New  West  Sax- 
ons, whom  the  Bed  Men  call,  not  Angle-ish  or 
English,  but  XsDgafise,  and  so  at  last  they  are 
known  forJCankees. 

When  we  were  opposite  to  the  middle  of  Bil* 
lerica,  the  fields  on  either  hand  had  a  soft  and 
cultivated  English  aspect,  tte  village  spire  be* 
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ing  seeft  oyer  tlie  copses  whioh  skirt  the  river, 
and  sometimes  an  orchard  straggled  down  to  the 
water-side,  though,  generally,  our  course  this 
forenoon  was  the  wildest  part  of  our  yoyage. 
It  seemed  that  men  led  a  quiet  and  yeiy  civil 
life  there.  The  inhabitants  were  plainly  cul- 
tivators of  the  earth,  and  lived  under  an  or* 
ganized  pditioal  government.  The  school«house 
stood  with  a  meek  aspect,  entreating  a  long 
truce  to  war  and  savage  life.  Every  one  finds 
by  his  own  experience,  as  well  as  in  history, 
that  the  era  in  which  men  cultivate  the  apple, 
and  the  amenities  of  the  garden,  is  essentially 
different  from  that  of  the  hunter  and  forest  life, 
and  neither  can  displace  the  other  without  loss. 
We  have  all  had  our  day-dreams,  as  well  as 
more  prophetic  nocturnal  vision;  but  as  for 

JbasUJ^i  I  ADA  convinced  that  my  genius  dates 

from  an  older  era  than  the  agricultural.    I 

would  at  least  strike  my  spade  into  the  earth 

with  such  cardeds  freedom  but  accuracy  as  the 

— w^Mfdpfflkflr  hj«J>ill  into  a  tree.    Th^re  is  in  my 

.^natoifi^  methinks,  a  singular  yearning  toward 

^re  love  for  some  tilings, 
and  when  I  am  reproved  I  fall  back  on  to  this 
ground.  What  have  I  to  do  with  ploughs?  I 
out  another  furrow  than  yon  see.  Where  the 
off  ox  treads,  there  is  it  not,  it  is  farther  off; 
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where  the  nigh  ox  walks,  it  will  not  be,  it  is 
nigher  still.  If  oom  fails,  my  crop  fails  not, 
and  what  are  drought  and  rain  to  me?  The 
rude  Saxon  pioneer  will  sometimes  pine  for  that 
refinement  and  artificial  beauty  which  are  Eng- 
lish, and  love  to  hear  the  sound  of  such  sweet 
and  classical  names  as  the  Pentland  and  Mal- 
vern Hills,  the  Cliffs  of  Dover  and  the  Trosachs, 
Richmond,  Derwent,  and  Winandermere,  which 
are  to  him  now  instead  of  the  Acropolis  and 
Parthenon,  of  BaisB,  and  Athens,  with  its  sea* 
walls,  and  Arcadia  and  Tempo. 

Orooee,  who  am  I  that  ahotild  remember  thee, 

Thy  Marathon  aad  thy  Thermopyln  ? 

la  my  life  Tvlgar,  my  fate  mean, 

Whioh  on  theae  golden  memoriea  can  lean  f 

We  are  apt  enough  to  be  pleased  with  such 
books  as  Evelyn's  Sylva,  Acetarium,  and  Ka- 
lendarium  Hortense,  but  they  imply  a  relaxed 
nerve  in  the  reader.  Gardeninp  ia  aivi'I  anf^ 
aooifll>  but  it  wants  the  vigor  and  freedom  of 

^  for^t  and  thft  ^"tlftWf  There  may  be  am 
excess  of  cultivation  as  well  as  of  anything 
else,  until  civilization  becomes  pathetic.  A 
highly  cultivated  ga^^jr"^  whose  bones  can 
be  bentl  whose  heaven-bom  virtues  are  but 
good  manners  I  The  young  pines  springing  up 
in  the  cornfields  from  year  to  year  are  to  me  a 
fact.     We  talk  of  civilizing  the  In- 
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dian,  bat  that  is  not  tlie  name  for  his  impiOTe- 
ment.  By  ibe  waiy  independenoe  and  aloofneBa 
of  bis  dim  forest  life  be  preserves  bis  intexoonrse 
witb  bis  native  gods,  and  is  admitted  from  time 
to  time  to  a  rare  and  peculiar  society  witb  Na- 
ture. He  bas  glances  of  starry  recognition  to 
Vhli*  '*"''  — I'ft^"*  M»  Btrftnfprg,  llie  stndy 
illumination  of  bis  genius,  dim  only  because 
distant,  is  like  tiie  &int  but  satisfying  ligbt  of 
ibe  jtaEauK>mpared  witb  tbe  daading  but  inef • 
f ectnal  and  sbort-lived  blaie  of  candles,  Tbe 
Society-Islanders  bad  tbeir  day-bom  gods,  but 
tbey  were  not  supposed  to  be  ^of  equal  antiquity 
witb  tbe  atua  fauau  po^  or  nigbt-bom  gods/' 
It  is  true,  tbere  are  ibe  innocent  pleasures  of 
country  life,  and  it  is  sometimes  pleasant  to 
make  ibe  eartb  yield  ber  increase,  and  gaiber 
ibe  fruits  in  tbeir  season;  but  ibe  beroic  spirit 
will  not  fail  to  dream  of  remoter  retirements 
and  more  rugged  paibs.  It  will  bave  its  gar- 
den-plots and  its  parUrres  elsewbere  iban  on 
ibe  eartb,  and  gaiber  nuts  and  berries  by  ibe 
way  for  its  subsistence,  or  orcbard  fruits  witb 
sucb  beedlessness  as  berries.  We  would  not 
illways  be  sootbing  and  taming  nature,  breaking 
ibe  borse  and  ibe  ox,  but  sometimes  ride  ibe 
borse  yiM  and  nhanft  thfr  buffalo.  The  Indian's 
intaroonMft  with  N^jpre  f y  at  laagt  anob  as  ad- 
_TItf^  Af  fJift  gTftfitftaf.  injflp^nf^Atiftg^  of  eadu     If 
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he  is  flomewhat  of  a  stranger  in  her  midst,  llie 
Vt^r^'^gardener  is  too  mach  of  a  familiar.     There  is 
^^  something  vulirar  and  foul  in  the  latter*s  dose- 

ness  to  his  mistEBSSt  something  noble  and  cleanly 
in  the  former's  distance.^.  In  civilization,  as  in 
a  southern  latitude,  man  degenerates  at  length, 
and  yields  to  the  incursion  of  more  northern 
tribes,  — 

''Some  nadon  y^i  shut  in 
With  hilU  of  ioe." 

There  are  other,  savager,  and  more  primeval 
aspects  of  nature  than  our  poets  have  sung.  It 
is  only  white  man's  poetry.  Homer  and  Ossian 
even  can  never  revive  in  London  or  Boston. 
And  yet,  behold  how  these  cities  are  refreshed 
by  the  mere  tradition,  or  the  imperfectly  trans- 
mitted fragrance  and  flavor  of  these  wild  fruits. 
If  we  could  listen  but  for  an  instant  to  the 
chant  of  the  Indian  muse,  we  should  understand 
why  he  will  not  exchange  his  savageness  for 
civilization.  Nations  are  not  whimsical.  Steel 
and  blankets  are  strong  temptations;  but  the 
Indian  does  well  to  continue  Indian. 

After  sitting  in  my  chamber  many  days, 
reading  the  poets,  I  have  been  out  early  on  a 
foggy  morning  and  heard  the  cry  of  an  owl  in  a 
neighboring  wood  as  from  a  nature  behind  the 
common,  unexplored  by  science  or  by  literature. 
None  of  the  feathered  race  has  yet  realized  my 
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yoathfnl  conoeptionB  of  the  woodland  depths. 
I  had  seen  the  red  Election-birds  brought  from 
their  recesses  on  my  comrades'  string,  and  fan- 
cied that  their  plumage  would  assume  stranger 
and  more  dasading  colors,  like  the  tints  of  even- 
ing, in  proportion  as  I  advanced  &rther  into 
the  darkness  and  solitude  of  the  forest.  Still 
less  have  I  seen  such  strong  and  wilderness  tints 
on  any  poet's  string. 

These  modem  ingenious  scienoes  and  arts  do 
not  affect  me  as  those  more  venerable  arts  of 
hunting  and  fishing,  and  even  of  husbandry  in 
its  primitive  and  simple  form ;  as  ancient  and 
honorable  trades  as  the  sun  and  moon  and  winds 
pursue,  coeval  with  the  faculties  of  man,  and 
invented  when  these  were  invented.  We  do 
not  know  their  John  Gutenberg,  or  Biehard 
Arkwright,  though  the  poets  would  &in  make 
them  to  have  been  gradually  learned  and  taught. 
According  to  Gk>wer,  — 

«  And  Lidabel,  ai  Miih  «Im  bok*, 
Finte  made  nette,  and  fiaboa  take. 
Of  hnntyns  eke  he  fond  the  ohaoe, 
Whiohe  nowe  ia  knowe  in  many  place; 
A  tent  of  eloUie,  wHh  eozde  and  ataka, 
Ha  aette  up  flfit,  and  did  it  make.** 

Also,  Lydgate  says:  — 

**  Jmoo  fiiat  aayledt  in  afeocy  it  ia  tdlde, 
Towaid  Golohoa,  to  wynna  the  fleea  of  soldo, 
Cavea  the  Goddeai  fond  fixat  the  tiltha  of  londa; 
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Also^  Aiktens  ionde  tot  Hm  mag* 

Of  mylke,  And  oraddk,  aad  of  lion«y  iwoto ; 

Peryodet,  for  grata  ATanntaga, 

IVom  fiyntaa  amota  fnyva,  daryng  in  tlia  sooto.*' 

We  read  that  Aristeus  ^*  obtained  of  Jupiter 
and  Neptune,  that  the  pestilential  heat  of  the 
dog-daya,  wherein  was  great  mortality,  should 
be  mitigated  with  wind."  This  is  one  of  those 
dateless  benefits  conferred  on  man  which  have 
no  record  in  our  vulgar  day,  though  we  stiU 
find  some  similitude  to  them  in  our  dreams,  in 
which  we  have  a  more  liberal  and  juster  appre- 
hension  of  things,  unconstrained  by  habit, 
which  is  then  in  some  measure  put  off,  and  di- 
vested of  memory,  which  we  call  history. 

According  to  fable,  when  the  island  of  ^gina 
was  depopulated  by  sickness,  at  the  instance  of 
^aous,  Jupiter  turned  the  ants  into  men,  that 
is,  as  some  think,  he  made  men  of  the  inhab- 
itants who  lived  meanly  like  Ibats.  This  is 
perhaps  the  fullest  histoiy  of  those  early  days 
extant. 

The  fable,  which  is  naturally  and  truly  com- 
posed, so  as  to  satisfy  the  imagination,  ere  it 
addresses  the  understanding,  beautiful  though 
strange  as  a  wild-fiower,  is  to  the  wise  man 
an  apothegm,  and  admits  of  his  most  generous 
interpretation.    When  we  read  that  Bacchus 
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made  ihe  Tyrrhenian  mariners  mad,  bo  that 
ihey  leapt  into  the  sea,  mistaking  it  for  a  mea- 
dow full  of  flowers,  and  so  became  dolphins,  we 
are  not  concerned  about  the  historical  truth  of 
this,  but  rather  a  higher  poetical  truth.  We 
seem  to  hear  the  music  of  a  thought,  and  care 
not  if  the  understanding  be  not  gratified.  For 
their  beauty,  consider  the  fables  of  Narcissus, 
of  Endymion,  of  Memnon  son  of  Morning,  the 
representative  of  all  promising  youths  who  have 
died  a  premature  death,  and  whose  memory  is 
melodiously  prolonged  to  the  latest  morning; 
the  beautiful  stories  of  Phaeton,  and  of  the 
Sirens  whose  isle  shone  afar  off  white  with  the 
bones  of  unburied  men;  and  the  pregnant  ones 
of  Pan,  Prometheus,  and  the  Sphinx;  and  that 
long  list  of  names  which  have  already  become 
part  of  the  universal  language  of  civilised  men, 
and  from  proper  are  becoming  common  names 
or  nouns, — the  Sibyls,  tiie  Eumenides,  the 
Parcas,  the  Ghmces,  the  Muses,  Nemesis,  etc. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  with  what  singn* 
lar  unanimity  the  farthest  sundered  nations  and 
generations  consent  to  give  completeness  and 
roundness  to  an  ancient  &ble,  of  which  they 
indistinctly  appreciate  the  beauty  or  the  truth. 
By  a  faint  and  dream-like  effort,  though  it  be 
only  by  the  vote  of  a  scientific  body,  the  dullest 
posterity  slowly  add  some  trait  to  the  mythus. 
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As  whoi  artronomen  call  the  lately  disoovered 
planet  Neptune;  ortheasteroidAstnBa,  that  the 
yirgin  who  was  driven  from  earth  to  heaven 
at  the  end  of  the  golden  age  may  have  her 
local  habitation  in  the  heavens  more  distinctly 
assigned  her,  —  for  the  slightest  recognition  of 
poetic  worth  is  significant.  By  such  slow  ag- 
gregation has  myHiology  grown  from  the  first. 
The  very  nursery  tales  of  this  generation  were 
the  nursery  tales  of  primeval  races.  They  mi- 
grate from  east  to  west,  and  again  from  west  to 
east;  now  expanded  into  the  ^^tale  divine**  of 
bards,  now  shrunk  into  a  popular  rhyme.  This 
is  an  approach  to  that  universal  language  which 
men  have  sought  in  vain.  This  fond  reitera- 
tion of  the  oldest  expressions  of  truth  by  the 
latest  posterity,  content  with  slightly  and  reli'^ 
gionsly  retouching  the  old  material,  is  the  most 
impressive  proof  of  a  common  humanity. 

All  nations  love  the  same  jests  and  tales, 
Jews,  Christians,  and  Mahometans,  and  the 
same  translated  sufiKce  for  all.  All  men  are 
children,  and  of  one  family.  The  same  tale 
sends  them  all  to  bed,  and  wakes  them  in  the 
morning.  Joseph  Wolff,  the  missionary,  dis- 
tributed copies  of  Bobinson  Crusoe,  translated 
into  Arabic,  among  the  Arabs,  and  they  made 
a  great  sensation.  ^*  Bobinson  Crusoe's  adven- 
fenies  and  wisdom,*'  says  he,  ^^were  read  by  Ma«. 
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liometans  in  tibe  market-places  of  Sanaa,  Hody« 
eda,  and  Loheya,  and  admired  and  believed!  ** 
On  reading  the  book,  the  Arabians  exclaimed, 
"Oh,  that  Robinson  Crusoe  must  have  been  a 
great  prophet! " 

To  some  extent,  mythology  is  only  the  most 
ancient  history  and  biography.  So  ixt  from 
being  false  or  fabulous  in  the  common  sense,  it 
contains  only  enduring  and  essential  truth,  the 
I  and  yon,  the  here  and  there,  the  now  and 
then,  being  omitted.  Either  time  or  rare  wis- 
dom writes  it.  Before  printing  was  discovered, 
a  century  was  equal  to  a  thousand  years.  The 
poet  is  he  who  can  write  some  pure  mythology 
to-day  without  the  aid  of  posterity.  In  how 
few  words,  for  instance,  the  Grreeks  would  have 
told  the  stoiy  of  Abelard  and  Heloise,  making 
but  a  sentence  for  our  classical  dictionary,  — 
and  then,  perchance,  have  stuck  up  their  names 
to  shine  in  some  comer  of  the  firmament.  We 
modems,  on  the  other  hand,  collect  only  the 
raw  materials  of  biography  and  history,  "me- 
moirs to  serve  for  a  history,"  which  itself  is  but 
materials  to  serve  for  a  mythology.  How  many 
volumes  folio  would  the  Life  and  Labors  of  Pro- 
metheus have  filled,  if  perchance  it  had  fallen, 
as  perchance  it  did  first,  in  days  of  cheap  print- 
ing! Who  knows  what  shape  the  fable  of  Co- 
lumbus will  at  length  assume,  to  be  confounded 
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with  that  of  Jason  and  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts.  And  Franklin,  — there  may  be  a 
line  for  him  in  the  future  dassioal  dictionary, 
recording  what  that  demigod  did,  and  refer- 
ring him  to  some  new  genealogy.     ^^Son  of 

and •     He  aided  the  Americans  to 

gam  their  independence,  instructed  mankind  in 
economy,  and  drew  down  lightning  from  the 
clouds." 

The  hidden  significance  of  these  fables  which 
is  sometimes  thought  to  have  been  detected,  the 
ethics  running  parallel  to  the  poetry  and  his- 
tory, are  not  so  remarkable  as  the  readiness 
widi  which  they  may  be  made  to  eacpress  a  va- 
riety of  truths.  As  if  they  were  the  skeletons 
of  still  older  and  more  uniyersal  truths  than 
any  whose  flesh  and  blood  they  are  for  the  time 
made  to  wear.  It  is  like  striving  to  make  the 
sun,  or  the  wind,  or  the  sea  symbols  to  sig- 
nify exclusively  the  particular  thoughts  of  our 
day.  But  what  signifies  it  ?  In  the  mythus  a 
superhmnan  intelligence  uses  the  unconscious 
thoughts  and  dreams  of  men  as  its  hieroglyph- 
ics to  address  men  unborn.  In  the  history  of 
the  human  mind,  these  glowing  and  ruddy  fitbles 
precede  the  noonday  thoughts  of  men,  as  Aurora 
the  sun's  rays.  The  matuline  intelleot  of  the 
poet,  keeping  in  advance  of  the  glare  of  philoso- 
phy, always  dwells  in  this  auroral  atmosphere. 
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As  we  said  before,  tiie  Concord  is  a  dead 
stream,  but  its  scenery  is  the  more  suggestiva 
to  the  contemplative  yoyager,  and  this  day  its 
water  was  fuller  of  reflections  than  our  pages 
even.  Just  before  it  reaches  the  falls  in  Biller- 
ica,  it  is  contracted,  and  becomes  swifter  and 
shallower,  with  a  yellow  pebbly  bottom,  hardly 
passable  for  a  canal*boat,  leaving  the  broader 
and  more  stagnant  portion  above  like  a  lake 
among  the  hills.  All  through  the  Concord^ 
Bedford,  and  Billerica  meadows  we  had  heard 
no  murmur  from  its  stream,  except  where  some 
tributary  runnel  tumbled  in,  — 

Some  tamultaons  Httle  rOI, 
PoriiQi^  zonnd  iti  storied  pebble, 

Tuikliqg  to  the  eelteme  tone, 

From  September  nntil  June,  ' 
Whiob  no  drongbt  doth  e*er  enf eeUs. 

Silent  flows  tbe  psnnt  etream, 

And  if  rooks  do  tie  below, 
Smothers  with  her  waves  the  din, 
it  were  a  yontfafnl  riPi 

Just  as  still,  and  jnst  as  slow. 

Sot  now  at  length  we  heard  this  staid  and  prim- 
itive  river  rudiing  to  her  fall,  like  any  rill. 
We  here  left  its  channel,  just  above  the  Bil- 
lerica Falls,  and  entered  the  canal,  which  runs, 
or  rather  is  conducted,  six  miles  through  the 
woods  to  the  Merrimack,  at  Middlesex;  and  as 
we  did  not  care  to  loiter  in  this  part  of  our  voy- 
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age,  while  one  ran  along  the  tow-path  drawing 
the  boat  bj  a  oord,  the  other  kept  it  off  the 
shore  with  a  pole,  so  that  we  accomplished  the 
whole  distance  in  little  more  than  an  hour* 
This  canal,  which  is  the  oldest  in  the  country, 
and  has  even  an  antique  look  beside  the  more 
modem  railroads,  is  fed  by  the  Concord,  so 
that  we  were  still  floating  on  its  familiar  waters. 
It  is  so  much  water  which  the  river  leU  for  the 
advantage  of  commerce.  There  appeared  some 
want  of  harmony  in  its  scenery,  since  it  was  not 
of  equal  date  with  the  woods  and  meadows 
through  which  it  is  led,  and  we  missed  the  con« 
ciliatory  influence  of  time  on  land  and  water; 
but  in  the  lapse  of  ages.  Nature  will  recover 
and  indemnify  herself,  and  gradually  plant  fit 
shrubs  and  flowers  along  its  borders.  Already 
the  kingfisher  sat  upon  a  pine  over  the  water, 
and  the  bream  and  pickerel  swam  below.    Thus 


fecteda 

It  was  a  retired  and  pleasant  route,  without 
houses  or  travelers,  except  some  young  men 
who  were  lounging  upon  a  bridge  in  Chelms« 
ford,  who  leaned  impudently  over  the  rails  to 
^  pry  into  our  concerns,  but  we  caught  the  ^  of 
the  most  forward,  ^dTookeJ  at  him  till  he  was 
visibly  discomfitfld*    Not  ffiat  there  was  any 
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peculiar  efficacy  in  our  look,  bat  raiher  a  sense 
of  shame  left  in  him  which  disanned  him. 

It  is  a  very  trae  and  eacpressive  phrase,  ^^He 
looked  daggers  at  me,"  for  the  first  pattern  and 
prototype  of  all  daggers  must  have  been  a 
glance  of  the  eye.  First,  there  was  the  glance 
of  Jove's  eye,  then  his  fiery  bolt;  then,  the 
material  gradually  hardening,  tridents,  spears, 
javelins;  and  finally,  for  the  ocmvenience  of  pri- 
vate men,  daggers,  krisses,  and  so  forth,  were 
invented.  It  is  wonderful  how  we  get  about 
the  streets  without  being  wounded  by  these 
delicate  and  glancing  weapons,  a  man  can  so 
nimbly  whip  out  his  rapier,  or  without  being 
noticed  carry  it  unsheathed.  Yet  it  is  rare 
that  one  gets  seriously  looked  at. 

As  we  passed  under  the  last  bridge  over  the 
canal,  just  before  reaching  the  Merrimack,  the 
people  coming  out  of  church  paused  to  look  at 
us  from  above,  and  apparently,  so  strong  is  cus- 
tom, indulged  in  some  heathenish  ccHnparisons; 
but  we  were  the  truest  observers  of  this  sunny 
day.    According  to  Hesiod, — 

^  The  wrenUi  k  a  holy  day, 
For  thon  Latona  hraoght  forth  goldoii-nqfvd  ApoHo,** 

and  by  our  reckoning  this  was  the  seventh  day 
of  the  week,  and  not  the  first.  I  find  among 
the  papers  of  an  old  Justice  of  the  Peace  and 
Deacon  of  the  town  of  Concord,  this  singular 
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memorandum,  which  is  worth  preserving  as  a 
relic  of  an  ancient  custom.  After  reforming 
the  spelling  and  grammar,  it  runs  as  follows: 
*^Men  that  traveled  with  teams  on  the  Sab* 
bath,  December  18,  1808,  were  Jeremiah  Rich- 
ardson and  Jonas  Parker,  both  of  Shirley. 
They  had  teams  with  rigging  such  as  is  used 
to  cany  barrels,  and  they  were  traveling  west- 
ward. Bichardson  was  questioned  by  the  Hon. 
Ephraim  Wood,  Esq.,  and  he  said  that  Jonas 
Parker  was  his  fellow-traveler,  and  he  further 
aaid  that  a  Mr.  Longley  was  his  employer,  who 
promised  to  bear  him  out."  We  were  the  men 
that  were  gliding  northward,  this  September  1, 
1889,  with  still  team,  and  rigging  not  the  most 
convenient  to  carry  barrels,  unquestioned  by 
any  Squire  or  Church  Deacon,  and  ready  to  bear 
ourselves  out  if  need  were.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  according  to  the 
historian  <rf  Dunstable,  ^*  Towns  were  directed 
to  erect  ^a  ccLge '  near  the  meeting-house,  and 
in  this  all  offenders  against  the  sanctity  of  the 
Sabbath  were  confined."  Society  has  relaxed 
a  little  from  its  strictness,  one  would  say,  but 
1  presume  that  there  is  nnfcjft^  ^ligif^  fhm 

_^^mfid3ulll2Z^ES2?^?!i_i?  found  to  be  loos- 
ened in  one  part,  it  is  only  drawn  the  tighter 
in  another. 
You  can  hardly  convince  a  man  of  an  error 
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in  a  lifetime,  but  must  oontent  yotinelf  witJi 
tbe  reflection  that  the  progress  of  soienoe  is 
slow,  jf  he  is  not  oonvinoedy  his  grandchil* 
tinm  ^i^y  lift.  The  goologists  tell  lis  that  it 
took  one  hundred  years  to  prove  that  fossils  are 
o^anio,  and  one  hundred  and  jBfty  more  to 
prove  that  they  are  not  to  be  referred  to  the 
Noaohian  deluge.  I  am  not  sure  but  I  should 
betake  myself  in  extremities  to  the  liberal  di- 
vinities of  Greece,  rather  than  to  my  country's 
Ood.  l^gbfiXSk,  though  with  us  he  has  ac- 
quired new  attributes,  is  more  absolute  and 

^v^.  He  is  not  so  much  of  a  gentleman,  not 
so  gracious  and  i^tfi^po^he  does  not  exert  so 
m^AatfiLancl  ^niid  ar  iwflniMiA^  ^n  ttftfi^yo^  as 

inaBXJLiCod  of  the  Greeks.  I  should  fear  the 
infinite  power  and  inflexible  justice  of  the  al« 
mighty  mortal  hardly  as  yet  apotiieosiaed,  sfi 
wholly  masculine,  with  no  sister  Juno,  no 
Apollo,  no  Venus,  nor  Minerva,  to  intercede 
for  me,  0vfM^  4*^^otwrd  Tt»  jc^SofA^  re.  The  JSxe* 
..joian  are  youthful  and  erring  and  fallen  gods* 
with  the  vices  of  men,  but  in  many  important 
respects  essentially  of  the  divine  race.  In  my 
Pantheon,  Pan  still  reigns  in  his  pristine  glory, 
with  his  ruddy  &oe,  his  flowing  beard,  and  his 
shaggy  body,  his  pipe  and  his  crook,  his  nymph 
Echo,  and  his  chosen  daughter  lambe;  for  the 
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great  god  Pfeajs  not  dead,  as  was  mmored. 
No  god  ever  dies.  Perhaps  of  all  the  gods  of 
New  England  and  of  ancient  Grieeoe,  I  am 
most  constant  at  his  shrine. 
/"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  god  that  is  commonly 
worshiped  in  civilized  countries  is  not  at  all 
divine,  though  he  bears  a  divine  name,  but  is 
the  nirnnyhpl||«iTifr  j^nt^nyify  and  respcctability 

af  mankind  combined.  Men  reverence  one  an* 
other,  not  yet  Ood.  If  I  thought  that  I  could 
speak  with  discrimination  and  impartiality  of 
the  nations  of  Christendom,  I  should  praise 
them,  but  it  tasks  me  too  much.  They  seem 
to  be  the  most  civil  and  humane,  but  I  may  be 
mistaken.  Eveiy  people  have  gods  to  suit 
their  circumstances ;  the  Society  Islanders  had 
a  god  called  Toahitu,  ^in  shape  like  a  dog;  he 
saved  such  as  were  in  danger  of  falling  from 
rocks  and  trees.''  I  think  that  we  can  do  with* 
out  him,  as  we  have  not  much  climbing  to  do. 
Among  them  a  man  could  make  himself  a  god 
out  of  a  piece  of  wood  in  a  few  minutes,  which 
would  frighten  him  out  of  his  wits. 

I  fancy  that  some  indefatigable  spinster  of 
the  old  school,  who  had  the  supreme  felicity  to 
be  bom  in  '^days  that  tried  men's  souls,"  hear- 
ing this,  may  say  with  Nestor,  another  of  the 
old  school,  ^^But  you  are  younger  than  I.  For 
time  was  when  I  conversed  with  greater  men 
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dian  yon.  For  not  at  any  time  have  I  seen 
flnicli  men,  nor  shall  see  them,  as  Perithoos,  and 
Dryas,  and  iroi/ta«  AoAv,''  that  is  probably 
Washington,  sole  ^^  Shepherd  of  the  People/* 
And  when  Apollo  has  now  six  times  rolled 
westward,  or  seemed  to  roll,  and  now  for  the 
seventh  time  shows  his  face  in  the  east,  eyes 
wellnigh  glazed,  long  glassed,  which  have  fluo« 
tnated  only  between  lamb's  wool  and  worsted, 
explore  ceaselessly  some  good  sermon  book.  For 
six  days  shalt  thou  labor  and  do  all  thy  knit- 
ting, but  on  the  seventh,  forsooth,  thy  reading. 
Happy  we  who  can  bask  in  this  warm  Septem- 
ber sun,  which  illumines  all  creatures,  as  well 
when  they  rest  as  when  they  toil,  not  without 
a  feeling  of  gratitude;  whose  life  is  as  blame- 
less, how  blameworthy  soever  it  may  be,  on  the 
Lord's  Mona-day  as  on  his  Suna-day. 

There  are  various,  nay,  incredible  faiths; 
why  should  we  be  alarmed  at  any  of  them? 
What  man  believes,  Ood  believes.  Long  as  I 
have  lived,  and  many  blasphemers  as  I  have 
heard  and  seen,  I  have  never  yet  heard  or  wit- 
nessed any  direct  and  conscious  blasphemy  or 
irreverence;  but  of  indirect  and  habitual, 
enough.  "^jKhere  is  the  manjw^  in  g^^^^  "^ 
<^iyBt  and  personal  insolence  to  Higa_ti^ 

One  memorable  addition  to  the  old  mytbol* 
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ogy  is  dne  to  this  era,  — the  Christian  fable. 
With  what  pains,  and  tears,  and  blood  these 
oentories  have  woven,  this  and  added  it  to  the 
mythology  of  mankind  I  The  new  Prometheus. 
With  what  miraculous  consent,  and  patience, 
and  persistency  has  this  mythus  been  stamped 
on  the  memory  of  the  raoel  It  would  seem  as 
if  it  were  in  the  progress  of  our  mythology  to 
dethrone  Jehoyah,  and  crown  Christ  in  his 
stead. 

If  it  is  not  a  tragical  life  we  live,  then  I  know 
not  what  to  call  it.  Such  a  story  as  that  of 
Jesus  Christ,  —  the  history  of  *  Jerusalem,  say, 
being  a  part  of  the  Universal  History.  The 
naked,  the  embalmed,  unburied  death  of  Jem- 
salem  amid  its  desolate  hills,  —  think  of  it.  In 
Tasso's  poem  I  trust  some  things  are  sweetly 
buried.  Consider  the  snappish  tenacity  with 
which  they  preach  Christianity  still.  What  are 
time  and  space  to  Christianity,  eighteen  hun* 
dred  years,  and  a  new  world?  —  that  the  hum- 
ble life  of  a  Jewish  peasant  should  have  force 
to  make  a  New  York  bishop  so  bigoted.  Forty- 
four  himps,  the  gift  of  kings,  now  burning  in  a 
place  called  the  Holy  Sepulchre;  a  church-bell 
ranging;  some  unaffected  tears  shed  by  a  pil- 
grim on  Mount  Calvary  within  the  week. 

^*  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  when  I  forget  theCi 
may  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning." 
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**By  the  waters  of  Babylon  there  we  sat 
down,  and  we  wept  when  we  remembered  Zion.'* 

I  trost  that  some  may  be  as  near  and  dear 
to  Buddha,  or  Christ,  or  Swedenborg,  who  are 
without  the  pale  of  their  churches.  It  ^a  na* 
rtAggyy  not  to  be  Christian  to  appreciate  the 
beauty  and  significance  of  the  life  of  Christ.  I 
know  that  sqme  will  have  hard  thoughts  of  me, 
when  they  hear  their  Christ  named  beside  my 
Buddha,  yet  I  am  sure  that  I  am  willing  they 
should  love  their  Christ  more  than  my  Buddha, 
for  the  love  is  the  main  thing,  and  I  like  him 
too.  **Ood  is  the  letter  Ku,  as  well  as  Khu.'' 
Why  need  Christians  be  still  intolerant  and 
superstitious?  The  simple-minded  sailors  were 
unwilling  to  cast  overboard  Jonah  at  his  own 
request. 

''VHiArs  is  tliii  lore  beoome  in  Itttor  age  f 
Alas  I 't  is  gone  In  •ndl«s  pUgnmage 
F^rom  hanoe,  and  na^er  to  ratom,  I  doubt, 
TiU  rarolation  whael  thoae  timea  aboat." 

One  man  says,  — 

^'Tba  worid  'a  a  popnlar  diaeaae,  that  nigna 
Within  the  frowaid  heart  and  f nintio  biains 
Of  poor  diatempered  mortala.** 

Another,  that 

"  all  the  world  'a  a  atage, 
And  aU  the  men  and  women  merely  plajeri." 

The  world  is  a  strange  place  for  a  playhouse  to 
stand  within  it*    Old  Drayton  thought  that  a 
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man  that  lived  liere,  and  would  be  a  poet,  for 
instance,  should  have  in  him  oertain  ^*  brave, 
translunary  things,"  and  a  **fine  madness" 
should  possess  his  brain.  Certainly  it  were  as 
well,  that  he  might  be  up  to  the  occasion. 
That  is  a  superfluous  wonder,  which  Dr.  John- 
son  expresses  at  the  assertion  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  that  **his  life  has  been  a  miracle  of 
thirty  years,  which  to  relate  were  not  history 
but  a  piece  of  poetry,  and  would  sound  like  a 
fable."  The  wonder  is,  rather,  that  all  men 
do  not  assert  as  much.  That  would  be  a  rare 
praise,  if  it  were  true,  which  was  addressed  to 
Francis  Beaumont,  —  ^^  Spectators  sate  part  in 
your  tragedies." 

Think  what  a  mean  and  wretched  place  this 
world  is;  that  half  the  time  we  have  to  light  a 
lamp  that  we  may  see  to  live  in  it.  This  is  half 
our  life.  Who  would  undertake  the  enterprise 
if  it  were  all?  And,  pray,  what  more  has  day 
to  offer?  A  lamp  that  bums  more  clear,  a 
purer  oil,  say  winter-strained,  that  so  we  may 
pursue  our  idleness  with  less  obstruction. 
Bribed  with  a  little  sunlight  and  a  few  pris- 
matic tints,  we  bless  our  Maker,  and  stave  off 
his  wrath  with  hymns. 

I  mftke  ye  an  off«r, 

Te  godi,  hear  tiia  tooilMP, 

Tha  leheiiM  wiU  not  hurt  yon. 

If  ye  will  find  goodnon,  I  will  find  Tivine. 
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^MMpi  I  MB  ytnot  ofwitimi 
Avd  oblld  of  your  iHitiiie» 
I  liATa  pridt  still  nabendady 
And  blood  niidesoended, 
Some  free  iiidepeiideiio6f 
And  m  J  own  deMendanli. 
I  euinot  toil  blindly, 
Hioogh  yo  behftTo  kindly, 
And  I  twett  by  tho  food, 
111  be  eUTO  to  no  God« 

I  will  etriTe  mainly. 


Qra^  pUwe  to  jonr  loTfTi 

iTehimaephere 
.Somewluit  Unrar  than  here. 


^Verilj,  my  angelsl  I  was  abashed  on  ao« 
count  of  my  aenrant,  who  had  no  Proridenoe 
but  me;  therefore  did  I  pardon  him.'*^ 

Most  people  with  whom  I  talk,  men  and  wo- 
men even  of  some  originality  and  genius,  have 
their  scheme  of  the  universe  all  out  and  dried, 
— very  dry^  I  assure  you,  to  hear,  dry  enough 
to  bum,  dry-rotted  and  powder-post,  methinks, 
—  whiob  they  set  up  between  you  and  them  in 
the  shortest  intercourse;  an  ancient  and  totter- 
ing frame  with  all  its  boards  blown  off.  They 
do  not  walk  without  their  bed.  Some,  to  me, 
seemingly  very  unimportant  and  unsubstantial 
tilings  and  relations,  are  for  them  everlasting 

i  21l«  GWMteii  of  SadL 
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settled,  —  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and 
the  like.  These  are  like  the  everlasting  hills  to 
them.  But  in  all  my  wanderings  I  never  came 
across  the  least  vestige  of  authority  for  these 
things.  They  have  not  left  so  distinct  a  trace 
as  the  delicate  flower  of  a  remote  geological 
period  on  the  coal  in  my  grate.     The  wisest 

yyan   py^yA^aa  nn  ilnftferiTMy  *  he  haS  nO  SCheme; 

he  sees  no  rafter,  not  even  a  cobweb,  against 
the  heavens.  It  is  dear  sky.  If,  I  ever  see 
more  clearly  at  one  time  than  at  another,  the 
jgaedium  through  which  I  see  is_cleapei\  To  see 
from  earth  to  heaven,  and  see  there  standing, 
frtairiTfixti^P^i  that  old  Jewish  scheme!  IJQbftt 
right  have  vou  to  hold  up  this  obstacle  to  my 

..^derstanding  you,  to  your  understanding  mel 
You  did  not  invent  it;  it  was  unposed  on  you. 

Examine  your  authority.  Even  Christ,  we 
few,  had  his  scheme,  hia.i2i2fliSQ3^tyJo  tradi* 

_tion,  which  slightly  vitiates  his  teaching.  He 
had  not  swallowed  ail  formulas,  lie  preached 
some  mere  doctrines.  As  for  me,  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  are  now  only  the  subtilest  im- 
aginable essences,  which  would  not  stain  the 
morning  sky.  Your  scheme  must  be  the  frame- 
work of  the  imiverse;  all  other  schemes  will 
soon  be  ruins.  The  perfect  Ood  in  his  revela- 
tioiiB  Of  himself  has  never  got  to  the  length  of 
one  such  proposition  as  you,  his  prophets,  state. 
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Have  yon  learned  tihe  alphabet  of  heaven  and 
can  count  three?  Do  you  know  the  number  of 
Ood's  family?  Can  you  put  mysteries  into 
words?  Do  you  presume  to  fable  of  tiie  in- 
effable? Pray,  what  geographer  are  you,  that 
speak  of  heaven's  topography?  Whose  friend 
are  you  that  speak  of  God's  personality?  Do 
you.  Miles  Howard,  think  that  he  has  made  you 
his  confidant?  Tell  me  of  the  height  of  the 
mountains  of  tiie  moon,  or  of  the  diameter  of 
space,  and  I  may  beUeve  yon,  but  of  the  secret 
history  of  the  Almighty,  and  I  shall  pronounce 
thee  mad.  Yet  we  have  a  sort  of  family  histoiy 
of  our  Gh>d,  — so  have  the  Tahitians  of  theirs, 
—  and  some  old  poet's  grand  imagination  is  im* 
posed  on  us  as  adamantine  everlasting  truth, 
and  Grod's  own  word.  Pythagoras  says,  truly 
enough,  '*A  true  assertion  respecting  God  is 
mn  assertion  of  Gk)d; "  but  we  may  well  doubt 
if  there  is  any  example  of  this  in  literature. 

The  New  Testament  is  an  invaluable  book, 
though  I  confess  to  having  been  slightly  pre- 
judiced against  it  in  my  very  early  days  by 
the  church  and  the  Sabbath  school,  so  tiiat  it 
seemed,  before  I  rea4  it,  to  be  the  yellowest 
book  in  the  catalogue.  Yet  I  early  escaped 
from  their  meshes.  It  was  hard  to  get  die  com- 
mentaries out  of  one's  head  and  taste  its  true 
flavor.     I  think  that  Pilgrim's  Progress  is  the 
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best  sermon  which  has  been  preached  from  this 
text;  ahnoBt  all  other  sermons  that  I  have 
heard,  or  heard  of,  have  been  but  poor  imita* 
tions  of  this.  It  would  be  a  poor  story  to  be 
prejudiced  against  the  Life  of  Christ  because 
the  book  has  been  edited  by  Christians.  In 
fact,  I  love  this  bode  rarely,  though  it  is  a  sort 
of  castle  in  the  air  to  me,  which  I  am  permitted 
to  dream.  Having  come  to  it  so  recently  and 
freshly,  it  has  the  greater  charm,  so  that  I  can- 
not find  any  to  talk  with  about  it*  I  never  read 
a  novel,  they  have  so  little  real  life  and  thought 
in  them.  The  reading  which  I  love  best  is  the 
scriptures  of  the  several  nations,  though  it  hap- 
pens that  I  am  better  acquainted  with  those  of 
the  Hindoos,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Persians, 
than  of  the  Hebrews,  which  I  have  come  to  last. 
Give  me  one  of  these  Bibles,  and  you  have  si- 
lenced me  for  a  while.  When  I  recover  the  use 
of  my  tongue,  I  am  wont  to  worry  my  neigh- 
bors with  the  new  sentences;  but  commonly 
Ihey  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  wit  in  them. 
Such  has  been  my  experience  with  the  New 
Testament.  I  have  not  yet  got  to  the  cruci- 
fixion,* I  have  read  it  over  so  many  times.  I 
should  love  dearly  to  read  it  aloud  to  my  friends, 
some  of  whom  are  seriously  inclined;  it  is  so 
good,  and  I  am  sure  that  they  have  never  heard 
it,  it  fits  their  case  exactly,  and  we  should  enjoy 
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It  80  much  together,  —  bnt  I  instinotiyely  de« 
spair  of  getting  their  ears.  They  aoon  show, 
by  signs  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  it  is  inexpres- 
sibly wearisome  to  them.  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  I  am  any  better  than  my  neigh- 
bors; for»  alasl  I  know  that  I  am  only  as 
good,  though  I  loTO  better  books  than  they. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the 
miiTersal  favor  with  which  the  New  Testament 
IS  outwardly  received,  and  even  the  bigotiy  with 
which  it  is  defended,  there  is  no  hospitality 
shown  to,  there  is  no  appreciation  of,  the  order 
of  truth  with  which  it  deals.  I  know  of  no 
book  that  has  so  few  readers.  There  is  none  so 
truly  strange,  and  heretical,  and  unpopular. 
To  Christians,  no  less  than  Ghreeks  and  Jews, 
it  is  foolishness  and  a  stumbling-block.  There 
are,  indeed,  severe  tilings  in  it  which  no  man 
should  read  aloud  more  than  once.  ^^Seek  first 
the  kingdom  of  heaven."  ^^Lay  not  up  for 
yourselves  treasures  on  earth."  ^^If  thou  wilt 
be  perfect,  go  and  sell  that  thou  hast,  and  give 
to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in 
heaven."  ^^For  what  is  a  man  profited,  if  he 
shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own 
soul?  Or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange 
for  his  soul?"  Think  of  this,  YankeesI 
^^Yerily,  I  say  unto  you,  if  ye  have  faith  as  a 
grain  of  mustard  seed,  ye  shall  say  unto  this 
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moimtam,  Bemove  henoe  to  yonder  place,  and 
it  shall  remove;  and  nothing  shall  be  impossible 
unto  yon."  Think  of  repeating  these  things  to 
a  New  England  audience  I  thirdly,  fourthly,  fif« 
teenthly,  till  there  are  three  barrels  of  sermonsi 
Who,  without  cant,  can  read  them  aloud? 
Who,  without  cant,  can  hear  them,  and  not  go 
out  of  the  meeting-house?  They  never  noere 
read,  they  never  toere  heard.  Let  but  one  of 
these  sentences  be  rightly  read,  from  any  pulpit 
in  the  land,  and  tiiere  would  not  be  left  one 
stone  of  that  meeting-house  upon  another. 

Yet  the  New  Testament  treats  of  man  and 
man's  so-called  spiritual  affairs  too  exdnsively, 
and  is  too  constantly  moral  and  personal,  to 
alone  content  me,  who  am  not  interested  solely 
in  man's  religious  or  moral  nature,  or  in  man 
even.  I  have  not  the  most  definite  designs  on 
the  future.  Absolutely  speaking,  Do  unto  oth- 
ers as  you  would  that  they  should  do  unto  you 
is  by  no  means  a  golden  rule,  but  the  best  of 
current  silver.  An  honest  man  would  have  but 
little  occasion  for  it.  It  is  golden  not  to  have 
any  rule  at  all  in  such  a  case.  The  book  has 
never  been  written  which  is  to  be  accepted  with- 
out any  allowance.  C%rist  was  a  sublime  actor 
on  the  stage  of  the  world.  He  knew  what  he 
was  thinking  of  when  he  said,  ^IHeaven^and 
Mrth  shall  pass  away,  but  mjr^wwds  shall  not 
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Cpaag  away/*  I  draw  near  to  him  _at  roch  a 
jtime^  Yet  he  taa^it  manlriiid  but  impeif  ectly 
how  to  live;  his  thoughts  were  all  directed  to« 
ward  another  world.  There  is  another  kind  of 
SDceess  than  his.  Even  here  we  have  a  sort  of 
liying  to  get,  and  most  buffet  it  somewhat 
longer.  There  are  various  tough  problems  yet 
to  solve,  and  we  must  make  shift  to  Uve,  be- 
twixt spirit  and  matter,  such  a  human  life  as 
we  can. 

A  healthy  man,  with  steady  employment,  as 
wood-chopping  at  fifty  cents  a  cord,  and  a  camp 
in  the  woods,  will  not  be  a  good  subject  for 
Christianity.  The  New  Testament  may  be  a 
choice  book  to  him  on  some,  but  not  <m  all  or 
most  of  his  days.  He  will  radier  go  a-fishing 
in  his  leisure  hours.  The  Apostles,  though 
they  were  fishers  too,  were  of  the  solemn  race 
of  sea-fishers,  and  never  trolled  for  pickerel  on 
inhnd  streams. 

Men  have  a  singular  desire  to  be  good  with- 
out being  good  for  anything,  because,  perchance, 
they  think  vaguely  that  so  it  will  be  good  for 
them  in  the  end.  The  sort  of  morality  which 
th|ft  priftftg  inculcate  is  a  very  subtle  policy,  far 
finer  than  the  politicians',  and  the  worh 

It  is  not  worth  the  while  to  let  our  imperfec- 
tions disturb  us  always.    The  conscience  really 
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does  not,  and  ought  not  to  numopolise  the  whole 
of  onr  lives,  any  more  than  the  heart  or  the 
head*  It  is  as  liable  to  disease  as  any  other 
part.  I  have  seen  some  whose  oonsdences, 
owing  undoobtedly  to  former  indulgence,  had 
grown  to  be  as  irritable  as  spoilt  children,  and 
at  length  gave  them  no  peace«  They  did  not 
know  when  to  swallow  their  cud,  and  their  lives 
of  course  yielded  no  milk. 

FMUog  and  TldiikiQg  propagate  the  bd 

By  aa  QimatBral  bxaedliig  In  and  in. 

laaj,  Tara  it  out  doota. 

Into  the  moon. 

I  lofTe  a  life  whoae  plot  is  limple, 

And  does  not  thieken  with  oTery  pfanplo* 

A  aool  so  aonnd  no  aiokl j  eonaelenee  binds  H, 

That  makes  the  mdTeise  no  wotse  than  't  finds  il. 

I  lore  an  eaniest  eonl, 

Whose  mighty  joy  and  sonoir 

Are  not  drowned  in  a  bowl, 

And  brooght  to  life  to^nunow ; 

That  lives  one  tragedy, 

And  not  seventy ; 

A  oonsQienee  worth  keeping, 

Lsnghiqg  not  weeping ; 

A  oooMienoe  wise  and  steady. 

And  forever  ready ; 

Not  ehanging  witfi  events, 

Dealing  in  eompUments ; 

A  eonMnenoe  exereiied  abont 

Lsige  things,  where  one  stay  donb^ 

I  love  a  sool  not  all  of  wood, 

FNdestfawtsd  to  be  good. 
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Bnt  «RM  to  ilM  bMkboM 
Unto  itMlf  akme, 
Andfalflo  to  none; 
Bon  to  iti  own  affaizt, 
Iti  own  joyi  and  own  earn ; 
B J  whom  the  work  whieh  God  begna 
Is  fimdied,  and  not  nndono ; 
^T^jmi  ny  wheio  ho  left  offt 
Whothor  to  wotahlp  or  to  aeoff  \ 
If  not  good,  why  than  aril,  ^, 
If  not  good  god,  good  darfl. 
GoodnoH  I  —  700  hypoorita,  aoma  out  of  that, 
LiTO  your  lif a,  do  your  work,  than  taka  your  hati 
I  hara  no  patianoa  towaxda 
Snah  aouolantioai  oowavda* 
GiTa  ma  aimple  laboring  folk, 
Who  lora  their  work, 
Whoea  Thtaa  la  a  Boiy 
To  ehaar  God  alo^g. 

I  was  onoe  reproved  bj  a  minister  who  was 
driTiiig  a  poor  beast  to  some  meetmg-house 
horse-sheds  among  the  hills  of  New  Hampshire, 
because  I  was  bending  my  steps  to  a  moontain- 
top  on  the  Sabbath,  instead  of  a  chnroh,  when  I 
wotdd  have  gone  farther  than  he  to  hear  a  tnie 
word  spoken  on  that  or  any  day.  He  deohured 
that  I  was  ^^breaking  the  Lord's  fonrth  com- 
mandment,'' and  proceeded  to  enumerate,  in  a 
sepulchral  tone,  the  disasters  which  had  befallen 
him  whenever  he  had  done  any  ordinary  work 
on  the  Sabbath.  He  really  thought  that  a  god 
was  on  the  wateh  to  trip  up  those  men  who  fol- 
lowed any  secular  work  on  this  day,  and  did  not 
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see  tbat  it  was  ihe  evil  oonsoienoe  of  the  workers 
that  did  it.  The  ooimtry  is  full  of  this  super- 
stition, so  that  when  one  enters  a  village,  the 
church,  not  only  really  but  from  association, 
is  the  ugliest  looking  building  in  it,  because  it 
is  the  one  in  which  human  nature  stoops  the 
lowest  and  is  most  disgraced.  Certainly,  such 
temples  as  these  shall  erelong  cease  to  deform 
the  landscape.  There  are  few  things  more  dis« 
heartening  and  disgusting  than  when  you  are 
walking  tiie  streets  of  a  strange  village  on  the 
Sabbath,  to  hear  a  preacher  shouting  like  a 
boatswain  in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  thus  harshly 
profaning  the  quiet  atmosphere  of  the  day.  Yon 
fancy  him  to  have  taken  off  his  coat,  as  when 
men  are  about  to  do  hot  and  dirty  work. 

If  I  should  ask  the  minister  of  Middlesex  to 
let  me  speak  in  his  pulpit  on  a  Sunday,  he 
would  object  because  I  do  not  pray  as  he  does, 
or  because  I  am  not  ordained.  What  under 
the  sun  are  these  things? 

Really,  there  is  no  infidelity,  nowadays,  so 
great  as  that  which  prays,  and  keeps  the  Sab« 
bath,  and  rebuilds  the  churches.  The  sealer  of 
the  South  Pacific  preaches  a  truer  doctrine. 
The  church  is  a  sort  of  hospital  for  men's  souls, 
and  as  full  of  quackery  as  the  hospital  for  their 
bodies.  Those  who  are  taken  into  it  live  like 
pensioners  in  their  Betreat  or  Sailor's  Snug 
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Harbor^  where  yoa  may  see  a  row  of  reUgious 
oripples  sitting  outside  in  sunny  weather.  Let 
not  the  .apprehension  that  he  may  one  day  have 
to  ooeupy  a  ward  therein  discourage  the  cheer- 
ful labors  of  the  able-souled  man.  While  he 
remembers  the  sick  in  their  extremities,  let  him 
not  look  thither  as  to  his  goaL  One  is  sick 
at  heart  of  this  pagoda  worship.  It  is  like  the 
beating  of  gongs  in  a  Hindoo  subterranean  tem- 
ple* In  dark  places  and  dungeons  the  preach- 
er*s  words  might  periiaps  strike  root  and  grow, 
but  not  in  broad  dayUght  in  any  part  of  the 
world  that  I  know.  The  sound  of  the  Sabbath 
bell  far  away,  now  breaking  on  these  shores, 
does  not  awaken  pleasing  associations,  but  mel- 
ancholy and  sombre  ones  rather.  One  invohm- 
tarily  rests  on  his  oar,  to  humor  his  unusually 
meditathre  mood.  It  is  as  the  sound  of  many 
catechisms  and  religious  books  twanging  a  cant* 
ing  peal  round  the  earth,  seeming  to  issue  from 
some  Egyptian  temple  and  echo  along  the  shore 
of  the  Nile,  right  opposite  to  Pharaoh's  palace 
and  Moses  in  the  bulrushes,  startling  a  multi« 
tnde  of  storks  and  alligators  basking  in  the  sun* 
Everywhere  ^^good  men"  sound  a  retreat, 
and  the  word  has  gone  forth  to  fall  back  on 
innocence.  Fall  forward  rather  on  to  what* 
ever  there  is  there*  Christianity  only  hopes* 
It  has  hung  its  harp  on  the  willows,  and  cannot 
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ong  a  8ong  in  a  stmnge  land.  It  lias  dreamed 
a  sad  dxeam,  and  does  not  yet  weloome  tlie 
morning  with  joy.  The  mother  tells  her  false- 
hoods to  her  ehild,  but,  thank  Heaven,  the  ehild 
does  not  grow  up  in  its  parentis  shadow.  Our 
mother*s  faith  has  not  grown  with  her  ezperi* 
enee.  Her  ezperienoe  has  been  too  mnoh  for 
her.    The  lesson  of  life  wss  too  hard  iCfl^  hAf  *ft 


It  is  remarkable  that  almost  all  speakers  and 
writers  feel  it  to  be  incumbent  on  them,  sooner 
or  later,  to  prove  or  to  acknowledge  the  per« 
flonality  of  God.  Some  Earl  of  Bridgewater, 
thinking  it  better  late  than  never,  has  provided 
for  it  in  his  wilL  It  is  a  sad  mistake.  In 
reading  a  work  on  agriculture,  we  have  to  skip 
the  author's  moral  reflections,  and  the  words 
"^ Providence'*  and  ''He"  scattered  along  the 
page,  to  come  at  the  profitable  level  of  what  he 
has  to  say.  What  he  calls  his  religion  is  for 
the  most  part  offensive  to  the  nostrils.  He 
should  know  better  than  eacpose  himself,  and 
keep  his  foul  sores  covered  till  they  are  quite 
healed,  yhere  is  more  religion  in  menN  ■^^^ncfl 
than  thereisjioienoe  jn  theirreligion.  Let  us 
make  haste  to  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
swine. 

A  man's  real  fiiith  is  never  contained  in  his 
ereedi  nor  is  his  creed  an  article  of  his 
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Tba  laat  is  never  adopted.  This  it  is  that  per- 
ndtB  him  to  Binile  ever,  and  to  live  even  as 
bravely  as  he  does.  And  yet  heelings  anxiously 
to  his  oreedf  as  to  a  straw,  thinking  that  that 
does  him  good  service  beeaose  his  sheet  anchor 
does  not  drag. 

In  most  men's  religion,  the  Ijgf^yft  vhyj* 
be  its  nmbilieal  cord  oonneoting_ihem 
^A  divuiity  is  rather  like  that  thread  which 
the  acoomplioes  of  Cylon  held  in  their  hands 
when  they  went  abroad  from  the  temple  o£ 
Minerva,  the  other  end  being  attached  to  the 
statue  of  the  goddess.  But  frequently,  as  in 
their  case,  the  thread  breaks,  being  stretched, 
and  they  are  left  without  an  a^lum. 

^  A  good  and  pious  man  redined  his  head  on 
the  bosom  of  contemplation,  and  was  absorbed 
in  the  ocean  of  a  revery .  At  the  instant  when 
he  awaked  from  his  virion,  one  of  his  friends, 
by  way  of  pleasantry,  said.  What  rare  gift  have 
you  brought  us  from  that  garden,  where  you 
have  been  recreating?  He  replied,  I  fancied  to 
myself  and  said,  when  I  can  reach  the  rose* 
bower,  I  will  fill  my  lap  with  the  flowers,  and 
bring  them  as  a  present  to  my  friends;  but 
when  I  got  there,  the  fragrance  of  the  roses  so 
intoxicated  me,  that  the  skirt  dropped  from  my 

hands. *0  bird  of  dawnl  learn  the  wannili 

of  affection  from  the  moth;  for  that  scorched 
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oreatnie  gave  ap  the  g^ost,  and  uttered  not  a 
groan:  These  Tain  pretenders  are  ignorant  of 
him  they  seek  after;  for  of  him  that  knew  him 
we  never  heard  again:  —  O  thoul  who  tewerest 
j  above  the  flights  of  oonjeoture,  opinion,  and 
I  oomprehension ;  whatever  has  been  reported  of 
Aee  we  have  heard  and  read;  the  oongregation 
is  dismissed,  and  life  drawn  to  a  dose;  and  we 
still  rest  at  our  first  enoomium  of  thee! '  **^ 

By  noon  we  were  let  down  into  the  Merri* 
maek  through  the  looks  at  Middlesex,  just  above 
P^wtuoket  Falls,  by  a  serene  and  liberal-minded 
man,  who  oame  quietly  from  his  book,  though 
his  duties,  we  supposed,  did  not  require  him  to 
open  the  locks  on  Sundays.  With  him  we  had 
a  just  and  equal  encounter  of  the  eyes,  as  be- 
tween two  honest  men. 

The  movemente  of  the  eyes  express  the  per- 
petual and  unoonseious  courtesy  of  the  parties. 
It  is  said  that  a  rogue  does  not  look  you  in  the 
face,  neither  does  an  honest  man  look  at  you  as 
if  he  had  his  reputation  to  establish.  I  have 
seen  some  who  did  not  know  when  to  turn  aside 
iJieir  eyes  in  meeting  yours.  A  truly  confident 
and  magnanimous  spirit  is  wiser  than  te  contend 
for  the  mastery  in  such  encounters.  Serpents 
alone  conquer  by  the  steadiness  of  their  gase. 

^  Sadi. 
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My  friend  looks  me  in  die  &oe  and  sees  me, 
ihat  is  all. 

The  best  relations  were  at  onoe  established 
betwe^i  ns  and  this  man,  and  though  few  words 
were  spoken,  he  oonld  not  oonoeal  a  visible  in- 
terest in  ns  and  our  excursion.  He  was  a  lover 
of  the  higher  mathematics,  as  we  foond,  and  in 
the  midst  of  some  vast  sonny  problem,  when  we 
overtook  him  and  whispered  onr  oonjeotares. 
By  this  man  we  were  presented  with  the  freedom 
of  the  Merrimack.  We  now  feh  as  if  we  were 
fairly  launched  on  the  ocean  stream  of  our  voy* 
age,  and  were  pleased  to  find  that  onr  boat 
would  float  <m  Merrimack  water.  We  began 
again  busily  to  put  in  practice  those  old  arts  of 
rowing,  steering,  and  paddling.  It  seemed  a 
strange  phenomenon  to  us  that  the  two  rivers 
should  mingle  thdir  wators  so  readily,  since  we 
had  never  associated  them  in  our  thoughts. 

As  we  glided  over  the  broad  bosom  of  the 
Merrimack,  between  Chelmsford  and  Dracut, 
at  noon,  here  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  the  rat- 
tling of  our  oars  was  echoed  over  the  water  to 
those  villages,  and  their  slight  sounds  to  us. 
Their  harbors  lay  as  smooth  and  fairy-like  as 
the  Lida,  or  Sjrracuse,  or  Rhodes,  in  our  imag- 
ination, while,  like  some  strange  roving  craft, 
we  flitted  past  what  seemed  the  dwellings  of  no- 
ble home*Btaying  men,  seemingly  as  conspicuous 
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as  if  on  an  eminenoe,  or  floatiiig  xsjobl  a 
which  oame  up  to  those  viUagers'  breasts.  At 
a  third  of  a  mile  over  the  water  we  heard  dis* 
tinetly  some  children  repeating  their  catechism 
in  a  cottage  near  the  shore,  while  in  the  broad 
shallows  between,  a  herd  of  cows  stood  lashing 
their  sides,  and  waging  war  with  the  flies. 

Two  hondred  years  ago,  other  catechizing 
than  this  was  going  on  here;  for  here  came  the 
Sachem  Wannalanoet  and  his  people,  and  some- 
times Tahatawan,  oar  Concord  Sachem,  who 
afterwards  had  a  ohnrch  at  home,  to  catch  flsh 
at  the  fidls;  and  here  also  came  John  Eliot, 
with  the  Bible  and  Catechism,  and  Baacter's 
Call  to  the  Unconverted,  and  other  tracts,  done 
into  the  Massachusetts  tongue,  and  taught  them 
Christianity  meanwhile.  ^*This  place,'*  says 
Gkx>kin,  referring  to  Wamesit,  ^^  being  an  an- 
cient and  capital  seat  of  Indians,  they  come  to 
fish;  and  this  good  man  takes  this  opportunity 
to  spread  the  net  of  the  gospel,  to  fish  for  their 
souls.'*  ''Ifay  5,  1674,"  he  continues,  ''ac- 
cording to  our  usual  custom,  Mr.  Eliot  and 
myself  took  our  journey  to  Wamesit,  or  Paw- 
tuokett;  and  arriying  there  that  evening,  Ifr. 
Eliot  preached  to  as  many  of  them  as  could  be 
got  together,  out  of  Matt.  xxii.  1-14,  the  par- 
able of  the  marriage  of  the  king's  son.  We 
met  at  the  wigwam  of  one  called  Wannalanoet, 
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about  two  mfles  from  die  town,  near  Pawtnokett 
falls,  and  bordering  upon  Merrimak  river. 
This  person,  Wannalanoet,  is  tbe  eldest  son  of 
old  Pasaoonaway,  the  chief  est  saohem  of  Paw* 
tuokett.  He  is  a  sober  and  grave  person,  and 
of  years,  between  fifty  and  sixty.  He  hath 
been  always  loving  and  friendly  to  the 
As  yet,  however,  they  had  not  prevailed  on 
to  embrace  the  Christian  religion.  **But  at 
thb  time,**  says  Gwkin,  ''May  6,  1674,**— 
''after  some  deliberation  and  sorions  pause,  he 
stood  up,  and  made  a  speech  to  this  eflbot:  'I 
must  acknowledge  I  have,  all  my  days,  used  to 
pass  in  an  old  canoe,  [alluding  to  his  frequent 
custom  to  pass  in  a  canoe  upon  the  river,]  and 
now  you  exhort  me  to  change  and  leave  my  old 
canoe,  and  embark  in  a  new  canoe,  to  wluch  I 
have  hitherto  been  unwilling;  but  now  I  yield 
up  myself  to  your  advice,  and  enter  into  a  new 
canoe,  and  do  engage  to  pray  to  Ood  here- 
after.*  **  One  "Mr.  Richard  Daniel,  a  gentle- 
man  that  lived  in  Billerica,**  who  with  other 
"persons  of  quality**  was  present,  "desired 
brother  Eliot  to  tell  the  sachem  from  him,  that 
it  may  be,  while  he  went  in  his  old  canoe,  he 
passed  in  a  quiet  stream;  but  the  end  thereof 
was  death  and  destruction  to  soul  and  body. 
But  now  he  went  into  a  new  canoe,  perhaps 
he  would  meet  with  storms  and  trials,  but  yet 
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he  tbonld  be  eaoeumged  to  persevere,  for  the 
end  of  lus  Toyage  would  be  eyerlastiiig  rest** 
^^Sinoe  that  tune.  I  heer  this  gftch^m  doth  dot* 
severe,  and  is  a  eonstant  and  diligent  hearer  o£ 
God's  word,  and  sanctifieth  the  Sabbath,  though 
he  doth  travel  to  Wamesit  meeting  every  Sab- 
bath, which  is  above  two  miles;  and  though 
sondiy  of  his  people  have  deserted  him,  since 
he  subjected  to  the  gospel,  yet  he  continues  and 
pwsists.'*^ 

Already,  as  appears  from  the  records,  **At 
a  General  Court  held  at  Boston  in  New  Eng* 
hnd,  the  7th  of  the  first  month,  1648-44," 
^^Wassameqnin,  Nashoonon,  Kutchamaquin, 
Massaoonomnet,  and  Squaw  Saohem,  did  vobm* 
tarily  submit  themselves''  to  the  English;  and 
among  other  things  did  ^^promise  to  be  willing 
from  time  to  time  to  be  instructed  in  the  know- 
ledge of  Grod."  Being  asked  ^^Not  to  do  VDCf 
unnecessary  work  on  the  Sabbath  day,  espe* 
cially  within  the  gates  of  Christian  towns,"  they 
answered,  ^*It  is  easy  to  them;  they  have  not 
much  to  do  <m  any  day,  and  they  can  well  take 
their  rest  on  that  day."  ^So,"  says  Winthrop, 
in  his  Journal,  **we  causing  them  to  understand 
the  articles,  and  all  the  ten  commandments  of 
God,  and  they  freely  asHenting  to  all,  they  were 
solemnly  received,  and  then  presented  the  Court 

1  GooUn**  mm.  OXU^Hm  InHam  tn  Nm  Mnglami,  1674 
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with  twenty-six  fathoni  more  of  wampom;  and 
the  Court  gave  each  of  them  a  ooat  of  two  yaida 
of  okth,  and  their  dinner;  and  to  them  and 
their  men,  every  of  them,  a  cap  of  sack  at  their 
departure;  so  they  took  leave  and  went  away.*' 

What  joumeyings  on  foot  and  on  horseback 
through  the  wilderness,  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
these  minks  and  muskratsi  who  first,  no  doubt, 
listened  with  their  red  ears  out  of  a  natural 
hospitality  and  courtesy,  and  afterward  from 
curiosity  or  even  interest,  till  at  length  there 
^were  praying  Indians,'*  and,  as  the  General 
Court  wrote  to  Cromwell,  the  ^^work  is  brought 
to  this  peif  ecti<m  that  some  of  the  Indians  them- 
selves can  pray  and  prophesy  in  a  comfortable 
manner." 

It  was  in  fact  an  old  battle  and  hunting 
ground  through  which  we  had  been  floating,  the 
ancient  dwelling-plaoe  of  a  race  of  hunters  and 
warriors.  Their  weirs  of  stone,  their  arrow* 
heads  and  hatchets,  their  pestles,  and  the  mor- 
tars in  which  they  pounded  Indian  com  before 
the  white  man  had  tasted  it,  lay  concealed  in  the 
mud  of  the  river  bottom.  Tradition  still  points 
out  the  spots  where  they  took  fish  in  the  greatest 
numbers,  by  such  arts  as  they  possessed.  It  is 
a  rapid  story  the  historian  will  have  to  pat  to- 
gether. Miantonimo,  —  Winthrop,-—*  Webster. 
Soon  he  conies  from.  Montanp  to  Bunker  Hill, 
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bam  bear-Bkiiis,  parohed  corn,  bows  and  arrows, 
to  tiled  roofs,  wheatfields,  gans  and  swords. 
Pawtaoket  and  Wamesit,  where  the  Indians  re- 
sorted in  the  fishing  season,  are  now  Lowell,  the 
city  of  spindles  and  Ifanohester  of  America, 
whioh  sends  its  cotton  cloth  ronnd  the  globe. 
Even  we  youthful  voyagers  had  spent  a  part  of 
our  lives  in  the  village  of  Chelmsford,  when  the 
present  city,  whose  bells  we  heard,  was  its  ob- 
scure north  district  only,  and  the  giant  weaver 
was  not  yet  fairly  bom.  So  old  are  we;  so 
young  is  it. 

We  were  thus  entering  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  on  the  bosom  of  the  flood  formed  by 
the  tribute  of  its  innumerable  valleys.  .The 
river  was  tiie  only  key  which  could  unlock  its 
maie,  presenting  its  hills  and  valleys,  its  lakes 
and  streams,  in  their  natural  order  and  position. 
The  Merrimack,  or  Sturgeon  River,  is  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  Pemigewasset,  which 
rises  near  the  Notch  of  the  White  Mountains, 
and  the  Winnipiseogee,  which  drains  tiie  lake 
of  the  same  name,  signifying  **The  Smile  of  the 
Great  Spirit."  From  their  junction  it  runs 
south  seventy-eight  miles  to  Massachusetts,  and 
thence  east  thirly-flve  miles  to  the  sea.  I  have 
traced  its  stream  from  where  it  bubbles  out  of 
the  rooks  of  the  White  Mountains  above  the 
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eknidsy  to  wbere  it  is  lost  amid  tbe  salt  bOIowt 
of  tlie  ooean  on  Flum  Island  beaoh.  At  first  it 
oomas  on  marmiiriiig  to  itself  bj  the  base  of 
stately  and  zetired  mountains,  throngb  moist 
primitiTe  woods  wbose  juices  it  xeoeives,  where 
the  bear  still  drinks  it,  and  the  cabins  of  set- 
tlers axe  far  between,  and  there  axe  few  to  cross 
its  stream;  enjoying  in  solitude  its  cascades 
still  unknown  to  &me;  by  long  ranges  of  moon* 
tains  of  Sandwich  and  of  Squam,  slumbering 
like  tumuli  of  Titans,  with  the  peaks  of  Moose- 
hillock,  the  Haystack,  and  Eearsarge  reflected 
in  its  waters;  where  the  maple  and  the  rasp- 
berry, those  lovers  of  the  hills,  flourish  amid 
temperate  dews; — flowing  long  and  full  of 
meaning,  but  untranslatable  as  its  name  Pemi- 
gewasset,  by  many  a  pastured  Pdion  and  Ossa, 
where  unnamed  muses  haunt,  tended  by  Oreads, 
Dryads,  Naiads,  and  receiving  the  tribute  of 
many  an  untasted  Hippocrene.  There  are 
earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  — very  well,  this  ia 
water,  and  down  it  comes. 

Smh  water  do  the  gods  cHfltOl, 
And  poor  down  erery  biU 

For  their  New  Kngland  men ; 
A  dnuight  of  this  wild  neeter  biiii|^, 
And  I  *]1  not  taete  the  spfiiy 

Of  Holiooii  aguB. 

Falling  all  the  way,  and  yet  not  discouraged  by 
the  lowest  fall.    By  the  law  of  its  birth  never 
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to  become  stagnant,  for  it  has  oome  out  of  tbe 
clouds,  and  down  the  sides  of  piedpioes  worn 
in  the  flood,  through  beayer-dams  broke  loose, 
not  splitting  but  splidng  and  mending  itself, 
until  it  found  a  breathing-place  in  this  low  land. 
There  is  no  danger  now  that  the  sun  will  steal 
it  back  to  heayen  i^;ain  before  it  reach  tiie  sea, 
for  it  has  a  warrant  even  to  recover  its  own 
dews  into  its  bosom  again  with  interest  at  evexy 
eve. 

It  was  already  the  water  of  Squam  and  New* 
found  Lake  and  Winnipiseogee,  and  White 
Momitain  snow  dissolved,  on  which  we  were 
floating,  and  Smithes  and  Baker^s  and  Mad 
Biyers,  ai^d  Nashua  and  Souh^an  and  Piscata- 
quoag,  and  Sunoook  and  Souoook  and  Contoo* 
cook,  mingled  in  incalculable  proportions,  still 
fluid,  yellowish,  restless  all,  with  an  ancient, 
ineradicable  inclination  to  the  sea. 

So  it  flows  on  down  by  Lowell  and  Hayerhill, 
at  which  last  place  it  first  suffers  a  sea  change, 
and  a  few  masts  betray  the  yicinity  of  the 
ocean.  Between  the  towns  of  Amesbury  and 
Newbury  it  is  a  broad,  commercial  riyer,  from  a 
third  to  half  a  mile  in  width,  no  longer  skirted 
with  yellow  and  crumbling  banks,  but  backed 
by  high  green  hills  and  pastures,  with  frequent 
white  beaches  on  which  the  fishermen  draw  up 
nets.    I  haye  passed  down  this  portion  of 
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the  river  in  a  steamboat,  and  it  was  a  pleasant 
bight  to  watoh  from  its  deck  the  fishermen  drag* 
ging  their  seines  on  the  distant  shore,  as  in  pic- 
tures of  a  foreign  strand.  At  intervals  you 
may  meet  with  a  schooner  laden  with  lumber, 
standing  up  to  Haverhill,  or  else  lying  at  an- 
chor or  aground,  waiting  for  wind  or  tide; 
until,  at  last,  you  glide  under  the  famous  Chain 
Bridge,  and  are  hmded  at  Newburyport.  Thus 
she  who  at  first  was  *^poore  of  waters,  naked  of 
renowne,'*  having  received  so  many  fair  tribu- 
taries, as  was  said  of  the  Forth,  — 

*'  Doth  grow  the  gfMter  itfll,  tht  further  downe; 
Till  that  Abonndiiig:  both  in  power  end  fame, 
She  \aag  doth  itrive  to  gire  the  lea  her  name ;  " 

or  if  not  her  name,  in  this  case,  at  least  the 
impulse  of  her  stream.  From  the  steeples  of 
Newburyport  you  may  review  this  river  stretch- 
ing far  up  into  the  country,  with  many  a  white 
sail  glancing  over  it  like  an  inland  sea,  and  be- 
hold, as  one  wrote  who  was  bom  on  its  head- 
waters, **Down  out  at  its  mouth,  the  dark  in^ 
main  blending  with  the  blue  above.  Plum  Is- 
land, its  sand  ridges  scolloping  along  the  hori- 
zon like  the  sea-serpent,  and  the  distant  outline 
broken  by  many  a  tall  ship,  leaning,  s^iS, 
against  the  sky." 

Rising  at  an  equal  height  with  the  Connecti- 
cut, the  Merrimack  reaches  the  sea  by  a  course 
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only  half  as  long,  and  henoe  lias  no  leisnre  to 
form  broad  and  fertile  meadows,  like  the  for- 
mer, but  is  hurried  along  rapids,  and  down 
numerous  falls,  without  long  delay.  The  banks 
are  gwierally  steep  and  high,  with  a  narrow  in- 
terval reaching  back  to  the  hills,  which  is  only 
larely  or  partially  overflown  at  present,  and  is 
much  valued  by  the  formers.  Between  Chehns* 
lord  and  Concord,  in  New  Hampshire,  it  varies 
from  twenty  to  seventy*five  rods  in  width.  It 
is  probably  wider  than  it  was  formerly,  in  many 
places,  owing  to  the  trees  having  been  cut  down, 
and  the  consequent  wasting  away  of  its  banks. 
.The  influence  of  the  Pawtucket  Dam  is  felt  as 
fax  up  as  Cromwell's  Falls,  and  many  think 
that  the  banks  are  being  abraded  and  the  riyer 
filled  up  again  by  this  cause.  Like  all  our 
rivers,  it  is  liable  to  freshets,  and  the  Pemige* 
wasset  has  been  known  to  rise  twenty-five  feet 
m  a  few  hours.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of 
burden  about  twenty  miles;  for  canal-boats, 
by  means  of  lodes,  as  far  as  Concord  in  New 
Hampshire,  about  seventy-five  miles  from  its 
mouth;  and  for  smaller  boats  to  Plymouth,  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  miles.  A  small  steam- 
boat once  plied  between  Lowell  and  Nashua, 
before  the  railroad  was  built,  and  one  now  runs 
from  Newburyport  to  Haverhill. 

Unfitted  to  some  extent  for  the  purposes  of 
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eommeroe  by  the  aand-bar  at  its  moutli,  see  how 
ihifl  river  was  devoted  from  the  first  to  the 
servioe  of  mannfactares*  Issuing  from  the 
iron  region  of  Franconia,  and  flowing  through 
still  unont  forests,  by  inexhaustible  ledges  of 
granite,  with  Squam,  and  Winnipiseogee,  and 
Newfound,  and  Massabesio  Lakes  for  its  mill- 
ponds,  it  falls  over  a  succession  of  natural 
dams,  where  it  has  been  offering  its  prwiieges 
in  Tain  for  ages,  until  at  last  the  Yankee  race 
came  to  improve  them.  Standing  at  its  month, 
look  up  its  sparkling  stream  to  its  source,  — a 
silver  cascade  which  falls  all  the  way  from  the 
White  Mountains  to  the  sea, — and  behold  a 
city  on  each  successive  plateau,  a3uBy  colony 
^  human  beaver  around  every  fall.  Not  to 
menuon  l^ewbuiyport  and  HaverhUl,  see  Law* 
rence,  and  Lowell,  and  Nashua,  and  Manches* 
ter,  and  Concord,  gleamii^  one  above  the  other* 
When  at  length  it  has  escaped  bom  under  the 
last  of  the  factories,  it  has  a  level  and  unmo- 
lested passage  to  the  sea,  a  mere  waste  water^ 
as  it  were,  bearing  little  with  it  but  its  fame; 
its  pleasant  course  revealed  by  the  morning  fog 
which  hangs  over-it,  and  the  sails  of  the  few 
small  vessels  whidi  transact  the  conuneroe  of 
Haverhill  and  Newburyport.  But  its  real  ves* 
sek  are  railroad  cars,  and  its  true  and  main 
stream^  flowing   by  an  iron  channel  farther 
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south,  may  be  traced  by  a  long  line  of  wpm 
amid  the  hills,  which  no  morning  wind  ever  dis- 
penes,  to  where  it  empties  into  the  sea  at  Bos- 
ton. This  side  is  the  loader  mnrmnr  now. 
Instead  of  the  scream  of  a  fish-hawk  scaring  the  i 
fishes,  is  heard  the  whistie  of  the  steam-engine, 
arousing  a  country  to  its  progress. 


This  river  too  was  at  length  discovered  by 
the  white  man,  ^^trending  up  into  the  land,"  he 
knew  not  how  far,  possibly  an  inlet  to  the  South 
Sea.  Its  valley,  as  far  as  the  Winnipiseogee, 
was  first  surveyed  in  1652.  The  first  settlers 
of  Massachusetts  supposed  that  the  Connecticut, 
in  one  part  of  its  course,  ran  northwest,  **so 
near  the  great  lake  as  the  Indians  do  pass  tiieir 
canoes  into  it  over  land."  From  which  lake 
and  the  *^ hideous  swamps"  about  it,  as  they 
supposed,  came  all  the  beaver  that  was  traded 
between  Virginia  and  Canada,  —  and  the  Poto- 
mac was  thought  to  come  out  of  or  from  very 
near  it.  Afterward  the  Connecticut  came  so 
near  the  course  of  the  Merrimack  that,  with  a 
littie  pains,  they  expected  to  divert  the  current 
of  the  trade  into  the  latter  river,  and  its  profits 
from  their  Dutch  neighbors  into  their  own 
pockets. 

Unlike  the  Concord,  the  Merrimack  is  not  a 
dead  but  a  living  stream,  though  it  has  less  life 
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within  it8  waters  and  on  its  banks.  It  has  a 
swift  current,  and,  in  this  part  of  its  oonrse,  a 
clayey  bottom,  almost  no  weeds,  and  compara* 
tively  few  fishes.  We  looked  down  into  its  yd* 
low  water  with  the  more  curiosity,  who  were 
accustomed  to  the  Nile-like  blackness  of  the 
former  riTsr.  Shad  and  alewives  are  taken 
here  in  their  season,  but  salmon,  though  at  one 
tame  more  numerous  than  shad,  are  now  more 
rare.  Bass,  also,  are  taken  occasionally;  but 
locks  and  dams  have  preyed  more  or  less  de- 
stmctiTe  to  the  fisheries.  The  shad  make  their 
appearance  early  in  May,  at  the  same  time  with 
the  blossoms  of  the  pyms,  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous early  fiowers,  which  is  for  this  reason 
called  the  shad-Uossom.  An  insect  called  the 
shad-fly  also  appears  at  the  same  time,  cover* 
ang  the  houses  and  fences.  We  are  told  that 
^their  greatest  run  is  when  the  apple-trees  are 
in  full  blossom.  The  old  shad  return  in  Au* 
gust;  the  young,  three  or  four  inches  long,  in 
September.  These  are  very  fond  of  flies.''  A 
ratiier  picturesque  and  luxurious  mode  of  fish- 
ing was  formerly  practiced  on  the  Connecticut, 
at  Bellows  Falls,  where  a  large  rock  divides  the 
stream.  **0n  the  steep  sides  of  the  island 
rock,"  says  Belknap,  ^^hang  several  arm-chairs, 
fastened  to  ladders,  and  secured  by  a  counter^ 
pcnse,  in  which  fishermen  sit  to  catch  salmon 
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•ad  diad  with  dipping  nets."  The  Temaina  ol 
Indian  weirs,  made  of  large  stones,  are  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  WinnipiBeogee,  one  of  the  head* 
waters  of  this  riyer. 

It  cannot  but  affect  onr  philosophy  faTorably 
to  be  reminded  of  these  shoals  of  migratoiy 
fishes,  of  salmon,  shad,  alewives,  marsh-bank- 
ers, and  others,  which  penetrate  up  the  innu- 
merable ri^rs  of  our  coast  in  the  spring,  even 
to  the  interior  lakes,  their  scales  gleaming  in 
tiie  sun;  and  again,  of  the  fry  which  in  still 
greater  numbers  wend  their  way  downward  to 
the  sea.  **And  is  it  not  pretty  sport,"  wrote 
Captain  John  Smith,  who  was  on  this  coast  as 
early  as  1614,  ^to  pull  up  twopence,  sizpenoe, 
and  twelyepence,  as  fast  as  you  can  haul  and 
veer  a  line?"  **And  what  sport  doth  yield  f^ 
more  pleasing  content,  and  less  hurt  or  chazge, 
than  angling  with  a  hook,  and  crossiog  the 
sweet  air  from  isle  to  isle,  over  the  silent 
streams  of  a  calm  sea." 

On  the  sandy  shore,  opposite  the  Glass-house 
village  in  Chelmsford,  at  the  Great  Bend  where 
we  landed  to  rest  us  and  gather  a  few  wild 
plums,  we  diBcovered  the  Campanula  rotunda 
folia^  a  new  flower  to  us,  the  harebell  of  the 
poets,  which  is  common  to  both  hemispheres, 
growing  dose  to  the  water.    Here,  in  the  shady 
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bnnches  of  an  apple-tBee  on  the  fluid,  W6  took 
oor  nooning,  where  there  was  not  a  wetphjr  to 
disturb  the  repose  of  this  glorious  Sabbath  day, 
and  we  reflected  serenely  on  the  long  past  and 
successful  labors  of  Latona. 

**  So  nlent  ii  the  om^  air, 
Hiftt  eyery  017  and  call, 
The  hilU,  aod  dales,  and  f oiwt  fatt 
Again  xepeato  them  aQ. 

"  The  herds  beaeath  some  leafj  Ueei, 
Amidst  the  flowen  they  lie, 
The  stable  ships  upon  the  seas 
Tend  np  their  sails  to  dry." 

As  we  thus  rested  in  the  shade,  or  rowed  lei- 
surely along,  we  had  recourse,  from  time  to 
time,  to  the  Gbzetteer,  which  was  our  Naviga* 
tor,  and  from  its  bald  natural  facts  extracted 
the  pleasure  of  poetry.  Beaver  Biver  oomea 
an  a  little  lower  down,  draining  the  meadows 
of  Pelham,  Windham,  and  Londondeny,  The 
Scotch-Irish  settlers  of  the  latter  town,  accord- 
ing to  this  authority,  were  the  first  to  introduce 
the  potato  into  New  England,  as  well  as  the 
manufacture  of  linen  doth. 

Everything  that  is  printed  and  bound  in  a 
book  contains  some  echo  at  least  of  the  best  that 
is  in  literature.  Indeed,  the  best  books  have 
a  use,  like  sticks  and  stones,  which  is  above 
or  beside  their  design,  not  anticipated  in  the 
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preface,  not  oonoluded  in  the  appendix,  Eyen 
Virgil's  poetry  aeryes  a  very  different  use  to  me 
to-day  from  *what^  it  did  to  his  contemporaries. 
It  has  often  an  acquired  and  accidental  Talue 
merely,  proving  that  man  is  still  man  in  the 
world.  It  is  pleasant  to  meet  with  such  still 
lines  aS|  — 

"Jam  IflBto  tuigent  in  palmite  fgfsmmm ;  ^ 
Now  the  buds  swell  on  the  joyful  slnn. 

'*  Strata  jaoeat  paanm  sna  qnaqna  sab  arbore  poma ;  ** 
The  applee  lie  aQattered  everywbexe,  eaoh  under  iti  tree. 

In  an  ancient  and  dead  language,  any  recog« 
nition  of  living  nature  attracts  us.  These  are 
such  sentences  as  were  written  while  grass  grew 
and  water  ran.  It  is  no  small  recommendation 
when  a  book  will  stand  the  test  of  mere  unob« 
structed  sunshine  and  daylight. 

What  would  we  not  give  for  some  great  poem 
to  read  now,  which  would  be  in  hannony  with 

the  scenery,  — fer  if  n\^n  raftd  ajjgl^t,  mftthinlrg 

they  would  never  reaj  anyjj^;j;2g  but  poems. 
So  history  nor  philosophy  can  gupp^  their 
place. 


The  wisest  definition  of  poetry  the  poet  will 
instantly  prove  false  by  setting  aside  its  requi- 
sitions. We  can,  therefore,  publish  only  our 
advertisement  of  it. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  loftiest  written 
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wisdom  is  either  rhymed,  or  in  some  way  musi* 
oally  measured, — is,  in  form  as  well  as  sub- 
stance, poetry;  and  a  Tolume  which  should  con- 
tain the  condensed  wisdom  of  mankind  need  not 
have  one  rhythmless  line. 

Yet  poetry,  though  the  last  and  finest  result, 
is  a  natural  fruit.  As  naturally  as  the  oak 
bears  an  acorn,  and  the  vine  a  gourd,  man  bears 
a  poem,  either  spoken  or  done.  It  is  the  chief 
and  most  memorable  success,  for  hiatory  is  but 

pmuft  nft.rrfl.tive  of  poctic  jjggds.  What  else 
have  the  Hindoos,  the  Persians,  the  Babyloni* 
ans,  the  Egyptians  done,  that  can  be  told?  It 
is  the  simplest  relation  of  phenomena,  and  de- 
scribes the  commonest  sensations  with  more 
truth  than  wifiDfi^  does,  and  the  latter  ^  a  jf  »- 
fnwAA  all^^Hy  "^™1ffl  it«  fttr^fl  jnd  methods* 
The  poet  sings  how  the  blood  flows  in  his  veins. 
He  peif orms  his  functions,  and  is  so  well  that 
he  needs  such  stimulus  to  sing  only  as  plants 
to  put  forth  leaves  and  blossoms.  He  would 
strive  in  vain  to  modulate  the  remote  and  tran- 
sient music  which  he  sometimes  hears,  since  his 
jon^is  IV  vital  funntion  like  breathing,  and  an 
integral  result  like  weight.  Jt  \%  uftt  tbf  ^^^t- 
of  life,  but  its  subsidence  rather,  and 
i^  drawn"^mmc[CT^thefeet  of  the^Kigt.  It  is 
enough  if  Homer  but  say  the  sun  sets*  He  is 
as  serene  a^  nrtore«  and  we  can  hardly  detect 
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the  entintsiamn  of  the  bard.  J\\  ^^  ^^  \f  nature 
<jSoke.  He  presents  to  us  the  simplest  pictures 
of  human  life,  so  the  child  itself  can  understand 
them,  and  the  man  must  not  think  twice  to  ap- 
preciate his  naturalness.  Eadhi  reader  discov* 
ers  for  himself  that,  with  respect  to  the  simpler 
features  of  nature,  succeeding  poets  have  done 
little  else  than  copy  his  similes.  His  more 
memorable  passages  are  as  naturally  bright  as 
gleams  of  sunshine  in  misty  weather.  Nature 
furnishes  him  not  only  with  words,  but  with 
stereotyped  lines  and  sentences  from  her  mint. 

"  Ai  fran  the  olond*  appean  Um  f nU  moon, 
AU  ■hiniag,  and  than  again  it  goes  behind  the  ibadov^ 

elondsi 
So  Hector,  at  one  time  appeand  among  the  f  otemoit, 
And  at  another  in  the  rear,  commanding ;  and  aU  with  hnm 
He  ehone,  like  to  the  lightning  of  i^^bearii^  Zona.'* 

He  oonveys  the  least  information,  even  the 
hour  of  the  day,  with  such  magnificence  and 
▼ast  expense  of  natural  imagery,  as  if  it  were  a 
message  from  the  gods. 

"  While  it  wee  dawn,  and  sacred  day  waa  adyandng. 
For  that  apace  the  weapona  of  both  flew  fast,  and  the  peo- 
ple f eU ; 
But  when  now  the  woodcntter  waa  preparing  hia  mondag 

meal. 
In  the  leeeaaea  of  the  monntain,  and  had  wearied  Ua  haada 
With  cnttiQg  lofty  troea,  and  aatiety  came  to  hia  mind, 
And  thededre  of  aweet  food  took poaflomion of  his  thonghta; 
*nien  the  Danaana,  by  their  yalor,  broke  the  phalaaacea, 
Shouting  to  their  companiona  frem  mak  to  laak.'* 
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When  the  amy  of  the  Trojaafl  passed  the 
night  under  annSy  keeping  watoh  lest  the  enemy 
should  reembark  under  cover  of  the  dark,  — 

"  Tli«7,  **»<"^"g  gi6>t  tfaiigs,  BpoB  tha  neiitnd  gxomid  of 


Sftt  all  Um  night ;  and  many  fixes  bomed  for  them. 

As  when  in  the  hearens  the  stazs  round  the  bright  mooii 

Appear  beantilnl,  and  the  air  is  withont  wind ; 

And  all  the  heights,  and  the  extreme  sanuniti, 

And  the  wooded  sides  of  the  moontains  appear;  and  from 

the  heavens  an  infinite  ether  is  diffosed, 
And  all  the  stars  are  seen ;  and  the  shepherd  re joioes  in  his 

heart; 
So  between  the  ships  and  the  streams  of  Xanthns 
Appeared  the  fires  of  the  Trojans  before  lUam. 
A  thooaand  fires  bvmed  on  the  plain ;  and  bj  eaeh 
fiat  fl^,  in  the  light  of  the  blaaiiv  fixe ; 
And  hocaes  eating  white  barley  and  eom, 
Standing  by  the  ohariots,  awaited  fair-throned  Anronk** 

The  *^ white-armed  goddess  Juno,*'  sent  by 
the  Father  of  gods  and  men  for  Iris  and 
Apollo, — 

"  Went  down  the  Uaan  meontaiaa  to  far  Olympos, 
As  when  the  mind  of  a  man,  who  has  oome  over  mnbh  eaxtli, 
Sallies  forth,  and  he  reflects  with  rapid  thoughts, 
There  was  I,  and  there,  and  remembers  many  things ; 
So  swiftly  the  aognst  Jnno  hasteniog  flew  thxooi^  the  airi 
And  eame  to  high  Olympus." 


scenery  is  always  true,  and  not  invented. 
He  does  not  leap  in  imagination  from  Asift  to 
Gbeeoe,  through  mid  air,  — * 

ire  d^  ^idXa  ve^Xk  P'^'^^ 
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For  tliMv  art  Twy  maay 
Sbady  mouitAiiM  and  rimninillnff  mm  bctWMBa 


If  Ids  messengers  repair  but  to  the  tent  of 
Achilles,  we  do  not  wonder  how  they  got  there, 
but  accompany  them  step  by  step  along  the 
shore  of  the  resounding  sea,  Nestor^s  account 
of  the  march  of  the  Pylians  against  the  Epeians 
is  extremely  lifelike:  — 

''Then  iom  up  to  th«m  twMt-woidad  Nottar,  the  1111111  omftor 
of  the  Pylians, 
And  woida  tweeter  than  honey  flowed  from  hia  tongue." 

This  time,  howeyer,  he  addresses  Patroclus 
alone:  *^A  certain  river,  Minyas  by  name,  leaps 
seaward  near  to  Arene,  where  we  Pylians  wait 
the  dawn,  both  horse  and  foot.  Thence  with 
all  haste  we  sped  us  on  the  morrow  ere  't  was 
noonday,  accoutred  for  the  fight,  eyen  to  Al* 
pheus's  sacred  source,"  etc.  We  fancy  that 
we  hear  the  subdued  murmuring  of  the  Minyas 
discharging  its  waters  into  the  main  the  liye- 
long  night,  and  the  hollow  sound  of  the  waves 
breaking  on  the  shore,  —  until  at  length  we  are 
cheered  at  the  close  of  a  toilsome  march  by  the 
gurgling  fountains  of  Alpheus. 

There  are  few  books  which  are  fit  to  be  re- 
membered in  our  wisest  hours,  but  the  Iliad  is 
brightest  in  the  serenest  days,  and  embodies 
atill  all  the  sunlight  that  feU  on  Asia  Minor. 
Sfo  modem  joy  or  ecstasy  of  ours  can  lower  its 
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iieiglit  or  dim  its  lustre,  bnt  there  it  lies  in  the 
east  of  literature,  as  it  were  the  earliest  and 
latest  production  of  the  mind.  The  ruins  of 
Egypt  oppress  and  stifle  us  with  their  dust, 
foulness  preserved  in  cassia  and  pitch,  and 
swathed  in  linen;  the  death  of  that  which  never 
lived.  But  the  rays  of  Greek  poetry  struggle 
down  to  us,  and  mingle  with  the  sunbeams  of 
the  recent  day.  The  statue  of  Memnon  is  cast 
down,  but  the  shaft  of  the  Iliad  still  meets  the 
sun  in  his  rising. 

'^HoiiMr  is  goM ;  and  whibtt  b  Jora  f  And  irli«n 
The  rival  Mm  Mveii  f    Bu  waug  ontliTM 
Time,  towoTi  Mid  god, —all  that  than  waa,  laTa  HMnran." 

So,  too,  no  doubt.  Homer  had  his  Homer, 
and  Orpheus  his  Orpheus,  in  the  dim  antiquity 
which  preceded  them.  The  mythological  sys- 
tem of  the  ancients,  and  it  is  still  the  mythology 
of  the  modems,  the  poem  of  mankind,  inter- 
woven so  wonderfully  with  their  astronomy, 
and  matching  in  grandeur  and  harmony  the 
architecture  of  the  heavens  themselves,  seems 
to  point  to  a  time  when  a  mightier  genius  in- 
habited the  earth.  But,  after  all,  man  is  the 
great  poet,  and  not  Homer  nor  Shakespeare; 
and  our  language  itself,  and  the  common  arts 
of  life,  are  his  work.  Poetry  is  so  universally 
true  and  independent  of  experience  that  it  does 
not  need  any  particular  biography  to  illustrate 
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hj  bat  we  refer  it  sooner  or  later  to  some  Or- 
pheus or  Linns,  and  after  ages  to  the  genius  of 
humanity  and  the  gods  themselves. 

It  wonld  be  worth  the  while  to  select  our 
reading,  for  books  are  the  society  we  keep;  to 
read  only  the  serenely  true;  never  statistics, 
nor  fiction,  nor  news,  nor  reports,  nor  period* 
teals,  but  only  great  poems,  and  when  they 
felled,  read  them  again,  or  perchance  write 
more.  Instead  of  other  sacrMce,  we  might 
offer  up  our  perf eet  (r«Xcta)  thoughts  to  the  gods 
daily,  in  hymns  or  psalms.  For  we  should  be 
at  the  helm  at  least  once  a  day.  The  whole  of 
the  day  should  not  be  daytime;  there  should  be 
one  hour,  if  no  more,  which  tiie  day  did  not 
bring  forth.  Scholars  ure  wont  to  sell  their 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  learning.  But  is  it 
necessary  to  know  what  the  speculator  prints, 
or  the  thoughtless  study,  or  the  idle  read,  the 
literature  of  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese,  or 
even  French  philosophy  and  much  of  German 
criticism?  Bead  the  best  books  first,  or  you 
may  not  have  a  chance  to  read  them  at  all. 
^  There  are  the  worshipers  with  offerings,  and 
the  worshipers  with  mortifications;  and  again 
the  worshipers  with  enthusiastic  devotion; 
so  there  are  those  the  wisdom  of  whose  reading 
is  their  worship,  men  of  subdued  passions  and 
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Mveie  manners; — This  world  is  not  for  him 
who  doth  not  worship;  and  where,  O  Arjoon,  is 
there  another?  "  Certainly,  we  do  not  need  to 
be  soothed  and  entertained  always  like  children. 
He  who  resorts  to  the  easy  novel,  beoanse  he  is 
languid,  does  no  better  than  if  he  took  a  nap. 
The  front  aspect  of  great  thonghts  can  only  be 
enjoyed  by  those  who  stand  on  the  side  whence 
they  arrive.  l^Qokfl,  not  which  afford  us  a 
eowering  enjoyment,  but  in  which  each  thonpfht 
M  ^f  nniift^ftl  during  I  *"^^  M  an  idle  man  oan«» 
not  read,  and  a  timid  one  would  not  be  enter* 

tained  by,    wIiipIi   avph    malrfl   iia   liatig^rft^^^  t^ 

.existing  institutiona,  — mu^^  nft)^  ^  Rood  books. 
All  that  are  printed  and  bound  are  not 
books;  they  do  not  necessarily  belong  to  letters, 
but  are  oftener  to  be  ranked  with  the  other  lux- 
uries and  appendages  of  civilised  life.  Base 
wares  are  palmed  off  imder  a  thousand  dis- 
guises.  **The  way  to  trade,"  as  a  peddler  once 
told  me,  **is  to  put  U  rigM  through^^^  no  matter 
what  it  is,  anything  that  is  agreed  on. 

"  Yon  giof*\iag  woridliiigB,  yon  whose  wMom  tmdes 
Wlfttn  liicht  ne'er  thai  hk  golden  my." 

By  dint  of  able  writing  and  pen-craft,  books 
are  cunningly  compiled,  and  have  their  run  and 
success  even  among  the  learned,  as  if  they  were 
the  result  of  a  new  man^s  thinking,  and  their 
birth  were  attended  with  some  natural  throes* 
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But  in  a  Utile  wlule  their  oovers  fall  off,  for 
no  binding  will  avail,  and  it  appears  that  they 
are  not  Books  or  Bibles  at  all.  There  are  new 
and  patented  inventions  in  this  shape,  purport- 
ing to  be  for  the  elevation  of  the  race,  which 
many  a  pore  scholar  and  genius  who  has  learned 
to  read  is  for  a  moment  deceived  by,  and  finds 
himself  reading  a  horse-rake,  or  spinning- jenny, 
or  wooden  nutmeg,  or  oak-leaf  cigar,  or  steam- 
power  press,  or  kitchen  range,  perchance,  when 
he  was  seeking  serene  and  biblical  truths. 

''Mtraluuili,  arin, 
And  miqgle  conwieiw  with  yonr  mezehandlM." 

Paper  is  cheap,  and  authors  need  not  now  erase 
one  book  before  they  write  another.  Instead 
of  cultivating  the  earth  for  wheat  and  potatoes, 
they  cultivate  literature,  and  fill  a  place  in  the 
Bepublic  of  Letters.  Or  they  would  fain  write 
for  fame  merely,  as  others  actually  raise  crops 
of  grain  to  be  distilled  into  brandy.  Books  are 
for  the  most  part  willfully  and  hastily  written, 
as  parts  of  a  system  to  supply  a  want  real  or 
imagined.  Books  of  natural  history  aim  com- 
monly to  be  hasty  schedules,  or  inventories  of 
God's  property,  by  some  dork.  They  do  not 
in  the  least  teach  the  divine  view  of  nature,  but 
the  popular  view,  or  rather  the  popular  method 
of  studying  nature,  and  make  haste  to  conduct 
the  persevering  pupil  only  into  that  dilemma 
where  the  professors  always  dwell. 
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''To  AtliMii  goiraad  1m  goal,  And  fhNn  iliat  tohool 
Betnnt  notped,  a  more  iMtroetod  fooL** 

They  teach  the  elements  really  of  ignoraaoe, 
not  of  knowledge ;  for,  to  speak  deliberately  and 
in  view  of  the  highest  troths,  it  is  not  easy  to 
distinguish  elementary  knowledge.  Th^y^  ig  a 
ohasm  between  knowledge  and  ignorance  which 
the<archea..of  .sdenoe  can  never  span.  AJ^fiOk 
Aonld  contain  pure  discoveries^  glimpses  of  2 /v  •^ajiX 
Jiara  jirma^  thon^  b];_8hipwre(JLed  mariners^ 
and  not  the  art  of  navigation  by  those  who  have 
never  been  out  of  sight  of  land.  They  must 
not  yield  wheat  and  potatoes,  but  must  them- 
selves  be  the  unconstrained  and  natural  harvest 
of  their  author's  lives. 

''Whatlha^littiMdiAmiiie;  I 't0  bad  my  thought, 
And  mo  the  Maaee  noble  trnthe  ba^e  taught.'* 

We  do  not  learn  much  from  learned  books, 
but  from  true,  sincere,  human  books,  from 
frank  and  honest  biographies.  The  life  of  a 
good  man  will  hardly  improve  us  more  than  the 
life  of  a  freebooter,  for  the  inevitable^taro  ap« 
pegr  ft*  p^Mply  ji^  ^V<^  infringement  as  m~{Ee~ 
obgfiizanQfi,  and  j[b"i»  Wvoa.  aje  sustained  by  a  , 
jtfflgly  equal  expense  of  virtue  of  some  kind. 
The  decaying  tree,  while  yet  it  lives,  demands 
sun,  wind,  and  rain  no  less  than  the  green  one. 
It  secretea  sap  and  performs  the  functions  of 
health.    If  we  choose,  we  may  study  the  albur* 
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nam  only.    The  gnarled  stamp  has  m  tender  a 
bud  as  the  sapling. 

At  least  let  us  Iiave  healthy  books,  a  stoat 
horse^rake,  or  a  Idtohen  range  which  is  not 
cracked.  Let  not  the  "poeit  shed  tears  only  for 
the  public  weal.  He  shoald  be  as  vigoroas  as 
a  sagar-maple,  with  sap  enoagh  to  maintain  his 
own  verdure,  beside  what  rnns  into  the  troughs, 
and  not  like  a  vine,  which  being  cut  in  the 
spring  bean  no  fruit,  but  bleeds  to  death  in  the 

_endeaTor  to  heal  its  wounds.     The  poet  is  he 
that  hath  fat  enough,  like  bears  and  marmots, 

"to  suck  his  claws  all  winter!  He  hibernates 
in  this  world,  and  jgfids  on  hiH,,gTO  marrow. 
We  love  to  think  in  winter,  as  we  walk'l^er 
the  snowy  pastares,  of  those  happy  dreamers 
that  lie  under  the  sod,  of  dormice  and  all  that 
race  of  dormant  creatares,  which  haye  such  a 
saperfluity  of  life  enveloped  in  thick  folds  of 
fur,  impervious  to  cold.  Alas,  the  poet  too  is 
in  one  sense  a  sort  of  dsDnaoae  gone  into  win- 
ter quarters  of  deep  and  serene  thoughts,  insen* 
sible  to  surrounding  circumstances;  his  words 
are  the  relation  of  his  oldest  and  finest  mem- 
ory, a  wisdom  drawn  from  the  remotest  ezpe- 
rienoe.  Other  men  lead  a  starved  existence, 
meanwhile,  like  Jir^Wi  that  would  faun  keep 
on  the  wing,  and  trust  to  pick  up  a  sparrow 
now  and  then. 
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There  are  already  essays  and  poems,  tbe 
growdi  of  this  land,  wliich  are  not  in  Tsin,  all 
whioli,  lioweTer,  we  oould  oonvenienily  Iiave 
stowed  in  the  till  of  our  ohest.  If  die  gods  per* 
mitted  their  own  inspiration  to  be  breathed  in 
vain,  these  might  be  overlooked  in  the  crowd, 
but  the  accents  of  tmth  are  as  sure  to  be  heard 
at  last  on  earth  as  in  heayen.  They  already 
seem  ancient,  and  in  some  measure  have  lost 
the  traces  of  their  modem  birth.  Here  are 
they  who 

'«Mk  for  ihst  irliidi  b  our  wiMk  Hfe*s  Hght, 
For  tbe  petpotwd,  trot,  and  olow  inrigli^" 

I  remember  a  few  sentences  which  spring  like 
the  sward  in  its  native  pasture,  where  its  roots 
were  never  disturbed,  and  not  as  if  spread  over 
a  sandy  embankment;  answering  to  the  poet's 
prayer, — 

**LotllSMtMJlMt 

A  mto  OB  knowUdge,  tiiat  tiio  world  nuiy  tmt 
The  poet's  aentenoe,  and  not  atiU  aTer 
&Mh  art  la  to  itMlf  a  flatterer." 

But,  above  all,  in  our  native  port,  did  we  not 
frequent  the  peaceful  games  of  the  Lyceum, 
from  which  a  new  era  will  be  dated  to  New 
England,  as  from  the  games  of  (xreece.  For 
if  Herodotus  carried  his  histoiy  to  Olympia  to 
read,  after  the  cestus  and  the  race,  have  we  not 
heard  such  histories  recited  there,  which  since 
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our  oomitrymeii  have  read,  as  made  Greece 
sometimeB  to  be  forgotten?  Philoflophy,  too, 
has  there  her  grove  and  portioo,  not  whoUy 
nnfieqiiented  in  these  days. 

Lately  the  viotor,  whom  all  Fmdars  praised, 
has  won  another  palm,  contending  with 

*'  Olympuui  bwdi  who  tiiiig 
DiviiM  ideas  below, 
Wbiok  alw»ji  find  vm  yonqgy 
And  always  keep  vs  so.** 

What  earth  or  sea,  mountain  or  stream,  or 
Muses'  spring  or  grove,  is  safe  from  his  all- 
searching,  ardent  eye,  who  drives  off  Phcebus' 
beaten  track,  visits  unwonted  sones,  makes  the 
gelid  Hyperboreans  glow,  and  the  old  polar 
serpent  writhe,  and  many  a  Nile  flow  back  and 
hide  hisheadl 

That  Phaeton  of  onr  day, 

Who  'd  make  ano^er  milky  w»y, 

And  hum  the  world  up  with  his  lay, 

By  m  aa  wndispated  seer,  ^ 

Who  'd  driTe  his  flamii^  oar  so  near 

Unto  oar  ahnddering  mortal  sphere. 


DiflgTaoin§^  all  our  slender  worth, 
And  seorohing  np  the  liTing  eatih, 
To  prove  his  henTonly  hirth. 

The  s&Ter  spokes,  the  golden  tire, 
Axe  i^owins  with  vnwonted  fire. 
And  0Y«r  afghar  loU  and  afghar; 
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Thspiamd  Kde  ndted  ivti 

Hm  ■Utv  imdii  fly  afar, 

Al^  1m  viU  ipoU  his  Fftthflr's  earl 


Who  let  him  luiTe  the  eteede  he  eeimot  eteer  f 
Henoef orth  tiie  emi  will  not  diine  for  a  year ; 
And  we  ihall  BtUope  all  appear. 

From  his 

"  lipe  of  oiiaalag  fell 
Hm  thiiUiiv  Belphie  ofada.*' 

And  yet,  sometiiiies, — 

We  ihoiild  not  mind  if  OB  our  ear  tfma  iill 
Some  leei  of  eumiBffy  more  of  ufaftlti 


It  is  Apollo  shining  in  yonr  laoe.  O  rare  Gm- 
temporary,  let  us  have  for-off  heats.  GKve  ns 
the  sabUer,  the  heavenlier,  though  fleeting 
beauty,  which  passes  through  and  through,  and 
dwells  not  in  the  verse;  even  pure  water,  which 
but  reflects  those  tints  which  wine  wears  in  its 
grain.  Let  epic  trade-winds  blow,  and  cease 
this  waltz  ol  inspirations.  Let  us  oftener  fed 
even  the  gentle  southwest  wind  upon  our  cheeks 
Uowing  from  the  Indian's  heaven.  What 
though  we  lose  a  thousand  meteors  from  the 
sty,  if  skyey  depths,  if  star-dust  and  nndissolT- 
able  nebukd  remain?  What  though  we  lose  a 
thousand  wise  responses  of  the  oracle,  if  we 
may  have  instead  some  natural  acres  of  Ionian 

eaxih? 

•     

(     Thon^  we  know  well,-^ 
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"  That  *t  ii  not  in  liie  power  of  kii^  [or  pnddMifei]  to  nte 
A  spint  lor  tom  that  is  not  bom  thereto, 
Nor  are  they  bom  in  e^ery  pcinoe's  daji;  ** 

yet  spite  of  all  they  sang  in  praise  of  their 
^^Eliza's  reign,"  we  have  evidence  that  poets 
may  be  bom  and  sing  in  otcr  day,  in  the  presi- 
dency  of  James  K.  Polk, — 

*'  And  that  the  ntmoet  powen  of  Engliah  ifayme,** 
Wen  net  "  within  her  peaoefol  reign  confined.** 

The  prophecy  of  the  poet  Daniel  is  already  how 
much  more  dian  fnlfilledl 

**  And  who  in  time  knowe  whither  we  may  Tent 
The  treaoue  of  onr  toqgne  f    To  what  stmqge  dionla 
This  gain  of  onr  beet  glory  shall  be  eent, 
T*  enrioh  nnknowing  natiooe  widi  oor  storeef 
What  woilds  in  th*  yet  unformed  ooadent, 
Kay  eome  refined  with  the  aeeente  that  an  onii.** 

Enough  has  been  said  in  these  days  of  the 
charm  of  fluent  writing.  We  hear  it  com* 
plained  of  some  works  of  genius  that  they  have 
fine  Hioughts,  but  are  irregular  and  have  no 
flow.  But  even  the  mountain  peaks  in  the  ho* 
riaon  are,  to  the  eye  of  science,  parts  of  one 
range.  We  should  consider  that  the  flow  of 
thought  is  more  like  a  tidal  wave  than  a  prone 
river,  and  is  the  result  of  a  celestial  influence, 
not  of  any  declivity  in  its  channel.  The  river 
flows  because  it  runs  down  hill,  and  flows  the 
faster,  the  faster  it  descends.  The  reader  who 
expects  to  float  downstream  for  the  whole  voy  • 
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age  maj  well  oomplain  of  naqneiitiiig  swells 
and  ohoppmgs  of  the  sea  when  his  frail  shore 
craft  gets  amidst  the  billows  of  the  ooean 
stream,  which  flows  as  much  to  sun  and  moon 
as  lesser  streams  to  it.  But  if  we  would  appre- 
ciate the  flow  that  is  in  these  books,  we  must 
expect  to  feel  it  rise  from  the  page  like  an  ex- 
halation, and  wash  away  our  mtuaL^mns  like 
burr  millstenes,  flowing  to  higher  leveb  above 
and  behind  ourselves.  There  is  many  a  book 
which  ripples  on  like  a  freshet,  and  flows  aa 
glibly  as  a  mill-stream  sucking  under  a  cause* 
way;  and  when  their  authors  are  in  the  full  tide 
of  their  discourse,  Pythagoras  and  Plato  and 
Jamblichus  halt  beside  them.  Their  long, 
stringy,  slimy  sentences  are  of  that  consistency 
that  ihey  naturally  flow  and  run  together. 
They  read  as  if  written  for  militaiy  men,  Jor 
men  of  businessTthere  is  such  a  dispatch  in 
.th^-  Compared  with  these,  the  grave  think- 
ATa  iinii  plii]ftny^pliArg  sccm  not  to  have  got  their 

swaddling-clothes  off;  they  are  slower  than  a 
Boman  army  in  its  march,  the  rear  camping 
to-night  where  the  van  camped  last  night.  The 
wise  Jamblichus  eddies  and  gleams  like  a  watery 
slough. 

**  How  BUMiy  thooMndi  nerw  haftid  th*  mbm 
Of  Sidney,  or  of  Spenaer,  or  thoir  books  I 
And  yet  brsTO  feUowi,  and  pieeome  of  fame, 
And  Mom  to  bear  down  aU  iha  wodd  wMi  looksl  * 
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The  ready  writer  seusea  the  pen  and  shonta 
^ilEoDKaBdU — Alame  amd  Fanningl'*  and  after 
rolls  the  tide  of  war.  The  veiy  walls  and 
fences  seem  to  travel.  But  the  most  rapid  trot 
is  no  flow  after  all;  and  thither,  reader,  you 
and  I,  at  least,  will  not  follow. 

A  perfectly  healthy  sentence,  it  is  true,  is 
extremely  rare.  For  the  most  part  we  miss  the 
hue  and  fragrance  of  the  thought;  as  if  we 
oould  be  satisfied  with  the  dews  of  the  morning 
or  evening  without  their  colors,  or  the  heavens 
without  their  azure.  The  most  attractive  sen- 
tences are,  perhaps,  not  the  wisest,  but  the 
inrest  and  roundest.  They  are  spoken  finnly 
and  conclusively,  as  if  the  speaker  had  a  right 
to  know  what  he  says,  and  if  not  wise,  they 
have  at  least  been  well  learned.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  might  well  be  studied,  if  only  for  the 
excellence  of  his  style,  for  he  is  remarkable  in 
the  midst  of  so  many  masters.  There  is  a 
natural  emphasis  in  his  style,  like  a  man's 
tread,  and  a  breathing  space  between  the  sen- 
tences, which  the  best  of  modem  writing  does 
not  furnish.  His  chapters  are  like  English 
parks,  or  say  rather  like  a  Western  forest, 
where  the  larger  growth  keeps  down  the  under- 
wood, and  one  may  ride  on  horseback  through 
the  openings.  All  the  distinguished  writers  of 
that  period  possess  a  greater  vigor  and  natural- 
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ness  than  the  more  modem,  — for  it  is  allowed 
to  dander  our  own  time,  — and  when  we  read  a 
quotation  from  one  of  them  inrthe  midst  of  a 
modem  author,  we  seem  to  have  oome  suddenly 
upon  a  greener  ground,  a  greater  depth  and 
strength  of  soil.  It  is  as  if  a  green  bough  were 
laid  across  the  page,  and  we  are  refreshed  as  by 
the  sight  of  fresh  grass  in  midwinter  or  early 
spring.  You  have  constantly  the  warrant  of 
life  and  experience  in  what  you  read.  The  lit* 
tie  that  is  said  is  eked  out  by  implication  of  the 
much  that  was  done.  The  sentences  are  yer* 
durous  and  blooming  as  eyergreen  and  flowers, 
because  they  are  rooted  in  fact  and  experience, 
but  our  false  and  florid  sentences  have  only  the 
tints  of  flowers  without  their  sap  or  roots.  ^A]J 
men  are  really  most  attracted  by.^]^®  ^^^^  ^^ 
r^a?"  T^ftft^i  and  they  eyen  write  in  a  florid 
style  in  ifnifAfinw  nf  fUa Tliftj  prefer  to  be 

fnignndftTOtnod  ratW  jhttn  to  COme  short  of  its 


CTuberanee.  Hussein  Effendi  praised  the  epis- 
tolary style  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  to  the  French 
trayder  Botta,  because  of  ^the  difficulty  of  un- 
derstanding it;  there  was,"  he  said,  ^*but  one 
person  at  Jidda  who  was  capable  of  understand- 
ing and  explaining  the  Pasha's  correspondence.'* 
A  man's  whole  life  is  taxed  for  the  least  thing 
well  done.  It  is  its  net  result.  Every  sen- 
tence is  the  result  of  a  long  probation.    Where 
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shall  we  look  for  standard  English  but  to  the 
words  of  a  standard  man?    The  word  which  is 

best  8a<<^  ^^'"ft  peareat  to  nnt  hftii^y  gpoken  at 

all>  for  it  is  eonsin  to  a  deed  which  thfl  npftftliflr 
flon^d  have  better  done*  Nay^  almost  it  mnst 
have  taken  the  place  of  adiwd  by  some  uxgent 
necessity,  even  by  some  misf ortone,  so  that  the 
tmest  writer  will  be  some  captive  knight,  after 
all.  And  perhaps  the  iates  nad  such  a  design, 
when,  having  stored  Baleigh  so  richly  with  the 
substance  of  life  and  experience,  they  made 
a  fast  prisoner,  and  compelled  him  to  make 
words  his  deeds,  and  transfer  to  his  expres- 
si<m  the  emphasis  and  sincerity  of  his  action. 

Men  have  a  respect  for  scholarship  and  learn*' 
ing  greatly  out  of  proportion  to  the  use  they 
commonly  serve.  We  are  amused  to  read  how 
Ben  Jonson  engaged  that  the  dull  masks  with 
which  the  royal  family  and  nobility  were  to  be 
entertained  should  be  ^*  grounded  upon  antiquity 
and  solid  learning."  Can  there  be  any  greater 
reproach  than  an  idle  learning?  Learn  to  split 
wood,  at  least,  Jhe  necessity  of  labor  and 
conversation  witli  ir^fyiY  mm  Mil  ^1*'"CT,  to  ^^ 
scholar  ia  rarely  waII  ^MatMm\^yN^  ■  gteadv  labw 
^with  the  hands,  which  engrosses  the  attention 
alsoy  is  unquestionably  the  best  method  of  re- 
moving  palaver  and  aAnfimpi^taj|||y  mi^  of  one*s 
style,  both  of  speakjufy  ^ni^  yp^ng.    If  he  has 
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worked  liaid  from  momiiig  till  night,  thoiigli 
he  may  have  grieved  that  he  oould  not  be  watch- 
ing the  train  of  his  dionghts  during  that  time, 
yet  the  few  hasty  lines  which  at  evening  reoord 
his  day's  experience  will  be  more  musical  aid 
true  than  his  freest  but  idle  fancy  could  have 
furnished.     Surelv  the  writer  is  to  address  a 


world  of  laCbrers,  and  such  therefore  must  be 
his  own  discipline.  He  will  not  idly  dance  at 
his  work  who  has  wood  to  cut  and  cord  before 
nightfall  in  the  short  days  of  winter;  but  every 
stroke  will  be  husbanded,  and  ring  soberly 
through  the  wood;  and  so  will  the  strokes  of 
that  scholar's  pen,  which  at  evening  reoord  the 
story  of  the  day,  ring  soberly,  yet  cheerily,  on 
the  ear  of  the  reader,  long  after  the  echoes  of 
his  axe  have  died  away.  The  scholar  may  be 
sure  that  he  writes  the  tougher  truth  for  the 
calluses  on  his  palms.  They  give  firmness  to 
tiie  sentence.  Indeed,  thg  mind  never  makes 
a  great  and  saceeflflfnl  effort,  without  ^  emrre* 


sponding  energy  of  the  body.  We  are  often 
struck  by  the  force  and  precision  of  style  to 
which  hard-working  men,  unpractioed  in  writ- 
ing, easily  attain  when  required  to  make  the 
effort.  As  if  plainness  and  vi|gor  and  sinoer; 
ityy  the  ornaments  of  stylct  were  better  leurned 
Qn  the  farm  and  in  the  workshop,  than  in  the 
schools.    The  sentenoes  written  by  such  ruds 
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liandB  are  nervous  and  tough,  like  bardened 
thongs,  the  sinews  of  the  deer,  or  the  roots  of 
the  pine.  As  for  the  graces  of  expression,  a 
great  thought  is  never  found  in  a  mean  dress; 
but  though  it  proceed  from  the  lips  of  the  Wo- 
lofii,  the  nine  Muses  and  the  three  Graoes  will 
*  have  conspired  to  dothe  it  in  fit  phrase.  Its 
education  has  always  been  liberal,  and  its  im- 
plied  wit  can  endow  a  college.  The  world, 
which  the  fi^i'^ftlra  call^  Beauty*  has  been  made 
such  by  being  gradually  divested  of  eyeiy  oma* 
ment  which  was  not  fitted  to  endure.  The 
Sibyl,  **  speaking  with  inspired  mouth,  smileless, 
inornate,  and  unpexfumed,  pierces  through  een* 
tnries  by  the  power  of  the  god."  The  scholar 
might  frequently  emulate  the  propriety  tod 
emphasis  of  the  farmer's  call  to  his  team,  and 
confess  that  if  that  were  written  it  would  snr* 
pass  his  labored  sentences.  Whose  are  the 
truly  labored  sentences?  From  the  weak  and 
flimsy  periods  of  the  politician  and  literary 
man,  we  are  glad  to  turn  even  to  the  description 
of  work,  the  simple  record  of  the  month's  labor 
in  the  farmer's  almanac,  to  restore  our  tone  and 
spirits.  A  sentence  should  read  as  if  its  au- 
thor, had  he  held  a  plough  instead  of  a  pen, 
could  haye  drawn  a  furrow  deep  and  straight 
to  the  end.  The  scholar  requires  hard  and 
serious  labor  to  give  an  impetus  to  his  thought^ 
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He  will  learn  to  grasp  the  pen  firmly  so,  and 
wield  it  gracefully  and  effectively,  as  an  axe 
or  a  sword.  Wlien  we  consider  the  weak  and 
nerveless  periods  of  some  literary  men,  who 
perchance  in  feet  and  inches  come  np  to  the 
standard  of  their  race,  and  are  not  deficient  in 
girth  also,  we  are  amazed  at  the  immense  sacri- 
fice of  thews  and  sinews.  What  I  these  propor- 
tions,— these  bones, — and  this  their  work  I 
Hands  which  could  have  felled  an  ox  have 
hewed  this  fragile  matter  which  would  not  have 
tasked  a  lady's  fingersi  Can  this  be  a  stalwart 
man's  work,  who  has  a  marrow  in  his  back  and 
a  tendon  Achilles  in  hb  heel?  They  who  set 
up  the  blocks  of  Stonehenge  did  somewhat^  if 
they  only  laid  out  their  strength  for  once,  and 
stretched  themselves. 

Yet,  after  all,  the  truly  efficient  laborer  will 
not  crowd  hb  day  with  work,  but  will  saunter 
to  his  task,  surrounded  by  a  wide  halo  of  ease 
and  leisure,  and  then  do  but  what  he  loves  best. 
He  is  anxious  only  about  the  fruitful  kemeb 
of  time.  Though  the  hen  should  sit  all  day, 
she  could  lay  only  one  egg,  and,  besides,  would 
not  have  picked  up  materials  for  another.  Let 
a  man  take  time,  enough  for  the  most  trivial 
deed,  though  it  be  but  the  paring  of  his  nails. 
The  buds  swell  imperceptibly,  without  hurry  or 
confusion,  as  if  the  short  spring  days  were  an 
eternity. 
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TInii  ipmid  an  190  In  wlMitfaq^  thy  daiin, 
Thoa  need'st  not  hatUn  if  dum  doit  $UuidfiuL 

Some  hours  seem  not  to  be  occasion  for  any 
deed,  but  for  resolves  to  draw  breath  in.  We 
do  not  directly  go  about  the  execution  of  the 
purpose  that  thrills  us,  but  shut  our  doors  be- 
hind us  and  ramble  with  prepared  mind,  as  if 
the  half  were  already  done.  Our  resolution  is 
taking  root  or  hold  on  the  earth  then,  as  seeds 
first  send  a  shoot  downward  which  is  fed  by 
their  own  albumen,  ere  they  send  one  upward 
to  the  light. 

There  is  a  sort  of  homely  truth  and  natural* 
ness  in  some  books  which  is  very  rare  to  find, 
and  yet  looks  cheap  enough.  There  may  be 
nothmg  lofty  in  the  sentiment,  or  fine  in  the 
expression,  but  it  is  careless  country  talk. 
Homeliness  is  almost  as  great  a  merit  in  a  book 
as  in  a  house,  if  the  reader  would  abide  there. 
It  is  next  to  beauty,  and  a  very  high  art.  Some 
have  this  merit  only.  The  scholar  is  not  apt  to 
make  his  most  familiar  experience  come  grace* 
fully  to  the  aid  of  his  expression.  Very  few 
men  can  speak  of  Nature,  for  instance,  with  any 
truth.  They  overstep  her  modesty,  somehow  or 
other,  and  confer  no  favor.  They  do  not  speak 
a  good  word  for  her.  Most  cry  better  than 
th^  speak,  and  you  can  get  more  nature  out 
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of  them  by  pinohmg  than  by  addressing  them* 
The  surliness  with  which  the  woodchopper 
speaks  of  his  woods,  handling  them  as  indifEer* 
entity  as  his  axe,  is  better  than  the  mealy- 
mouthed  enthusiasm  of  the  lover  of  natnre. 
Better  that  ihe  primrose  by  the  river*s  brim 
be  a  yellow  primrose,  and  nothing  more,  than 
that  it  be  something  less.  Aubrey  relates  of 
Thomas  Fuller  that  his  was  ^^a  veiy  working 
head,  insomuch  that,  walking  and  meditating 
before  dinner,  he  would  eat  up  a  penny  loaf, 
not  knowing  that  he  did  it.  Hb  natural  mem* 
oay  was  very  great,  to  which  he  added  the  art 
of  memory.  He  would  repeat  to  you  forwards 
and  backwards  all  the  signs  from  Ludgate  to 
CSharing  Cross."  He  says  of  Mr.  John  Hales, 
that  **he  loved  Canarie,"  and  was  buried  ^un* 
der  an  altar  monument  of  black  marble 


with  a  too  long  epitaph;"  of  Edmund 
Halley,  that  he  **at  sixteen  could  make  a  dial, 
and  then,  he  said,  he  thought  himself  a  brave 
fellow; "  of  William  Holder,  who  wrote  a  book 
upon  his  curing  one  Popham  who  was  deaf  and 
dumb,  ^*he  was  beholding  to  no  author;  did 
only  consult  with  nature."  For  the  most  part, 
an  author  consults  only  with  all  who  have  writ« 
ten  before  him  upon  a  subject,  and  his  book  is 
but  the  advice  of  so  many.     But  a  good  book 

never  have  been  forestalled,  but  the  topic 
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itself  will  in  one  sense  be  new,  and  its  author, 
by  consulting  with  nature,  will  consult  not  only 
with  those  who  have  gone  before,  but  with  those 
who  may  oome  after.  There  is  always  room 
and  occasion  enough  for  a  true  book  on  any 
subject;  as  there  is  room  for  more  light  the 
brightest  day,  and  more  rays  will  not  interfere 
with  the  first. 

We  thus  worked  our  way  up  this  river,  grad* 
ually  adjusting  our  thoughts  to  novelties,  be* 
holding  from  its  placid  bosom  a  new  nature  and 
new  works  of  men,  and,  as  it  were  with  increas* 
ing  confidehoe,  finding  nature  still  habitable, 
genial,  and  propitious  to  us;  not  following  any 
beaten  path,  but  the  windings  of  the  river,  as 
ever  the  nearest  way  for  us.  Fortunately  we 
had  no  business  in  this  country.  The  Concord 
had  rarely  been  a  river,  or  rjtms,  but  barely 
fiuciuB^  or  between  Jiuviua  and  lacua.  This 
Merrimack  was  neitiier  rttnis  nor  fluvius  nor 
lacuSf  but  rather  amnis  here,  a  gently  swelling 
and  stately  rolling  flood  approaching  the  sea. 
We  could  even  sympathize  with  its  buoyant 
tide,  going  to  seek  its  fortune  in  the  ocean,  and, 
anticipating  the  time  when  **  being  received 
within  the  plain  of  its  freer  water,**  it  should 
^beat  the  shores  for  banks,*'  — 

(Nuiipo<iiio  noopte 
libwiflrit  aqwBy  pfo  f^if  litom  pnltMiii'' 
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At  length  we  doubled  a  low  shrabby  ialet, 
called  Babbit  Idand,  subjected  alternately  to 
the  sun  and  to  the  waves,  as  desolate  as  if  it  lay 
some  leagues  within  the  icy  sea,  and  found  our- 
selves in  a  narrower  part  of  the  river,  near  the 
sheds  and  yards  for  picking  the  stone  known 
as  the  Chelmsford  granite,  which  is  quarried 
in  Westford  and  the  neighboring  towns.  We 
passed  Wicasuok  Island,  which  contains  seventy 
acres  or  more,  on  our  right,  between  Chelmsford 
and  Tyngsborough.  This  was  a  favorite  resi* 
dence  of  the  Indians.  According  to  the  History 
of  Dunstable,  **  About  1668,  the  eldest  son  of 
Fassaconaway  [Chief  of  tiie  Penacooks]  was 
thrown  into  jail  for  a  debt  of  £45,  due  to  John 
Tinker,  by  one  of  his  tribe,  and  which  he  had 
promised  verbally  should  be  paid.  To  relieve 
him  from  his  imprisonment,  his  brother  Wan- 
nalancet  and  otiiers,  who  owned  Wicasuck 
Island,  sold  it  and  paid  the  debt."  It  was, 
however,  restored  to  the  Indians  by  the  General 
Court  in  1665.  After  the  departure  of  the  In- 
dians in  1688,  it  was  granted  to  Jonathan  Tyng 
in  payment  for  his  services  to  the  colony,  in 
maintaining  a  garrison  at  his  house.  Tyng's 
house  stood  not  far  from  Wicasuck  Falls. 
Gookin,  who,  in  his  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  Rob- 
ert Boyle,  apologizes  for  presenting  his  "matter 
cilothed  in  a  wilderness  dress,"  says  that  on  tiie 
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ing  out  of  Philip's  war  in  1676,  there  were 
taken  up  by  the  Christian  Indians  and  the  Eng- 
lish in  Marlborough,  and  sent  to  Cambridge, 
seven  ^*  Indians  belonging  to  Narragansett, 
Long  Island,  and  Pequod,  who  had  all  been  at 
work  about  seven  weeks  with  one  Mr.  Jonathan 
Tyngf  of  Dunstable,  upon  Merrimack  River; 
and,  hearing  of  the  war,  they  reckoned  with 
their  master,  and  getting  their  wages,  conveyed 
themselves  away  without  his  privity,  and,  being 
afraid,  marched  secretly  through  the  woods, 
designing  to  go  to  their  own  country/*  How- 
ever, they  were  released  soon  after.  Such  were 
the  hired  men  in  those  days,  l^g  was  the 
first  permanent  settler  of  Dunstable,  which 
then  embraced  what  is  now  l^gsborough  and 
many  other  towns.  In  the  winter  of  1676,  in 
Philip's  war,  every  other  settler  left  the  town, 
but  ^*he,''  says  the  historian  of  Dunstable, 
^4ortified  his  house;  and,  although  ^obliged  to 
send  to  Boston  for  his  food,'  sat  himself  down 
in  the  midst  of  his  savage  enemies,  alone,  in  the 
wilderness,  to  defend  his  home.  Deeming  his 
position  an  important  one  for  the  defense  of  the 
frontiers,  in  February,  1676,  he  petitioned  the 
Colony  for  aid,"  humbly  showing,  as  his  peti- 
tion runs,  that,  as  he  lived  "in  the  uppermost 
house  on  Merrimac  river,  lying  open  to  y« 
enemy,  yet  being  so  seated  that  it  is,  as  it  were, 
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a  watoh-houae  to  the  neiglilMiriiig  townB,'*  he 
oonld  render  important  servioe  to  his  oonntry 
if  only  he  had  some  assistanoe,  ^^there  being," 
he  saidt  ^^never  an  inhabitant  left  in  the  town 
but  myself.'*  Wherefore  he  requests  that  thrir 
^^Honors  would  be  pleased  to  order  him  thr^e 
or  four  men  to  help  garrison  his  said  house," 
whioh  they  did.  But  methinks  that  suoh  a  gar- 
rison woidd  be  weakened  by  the  addition  of  a 


**  Mdu  hndog  thy  Moot  wiiloli  to  haA  at  m  thkf, 
Maks  eouaga  for  life,  to  be  eapitaiii  ebief  | 
Hake  trap-door  tli  j  1»iilwari^  make  bell  to  b^gfai, 
Idake  ganatoae  and  aixow  ahow  who  ia  within." 

Thus  he  earned  the  title  of  first  permanent  set- 
tler. In  1694  a  law  was  passed  ^*that  every 
settler  who  deserted  a  town  for  fear  of  the  In- 
dians  should  forfeit  all  his  rights  therein."  But 
now,  at  any  rate,  as  I  have  frequently  observed, 
a  man  may  desert  the  fertile  frontier  territories 
of  truth  and  justice,  whioh  are  the  State's  best 
lands,  for  fear  of  far  more  insignificant  foes, 
.without  forfeiting  any  of  his  civil  rights  therein. 
Nay,  townships  are  granted  to  deserters,  and 
the  G^eral  Court,  as  I  am  sometimes  inclined 
to  regard  it,  is  but  a  dooertws-  oam£  itself. 

As  we  rowed  along  near  the  shore  of  Wica- 
suck  Island,  which  was  then  covered  with 
wood,  in  order  to  avoid  the  current*  two  meUi 
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wlio  looked  as  if  they  Had  just  nm  out  of  Low- 
ell, wheie  they  had  been  miylaid  by  the.  S^b- 
bath,  meaning  to  go  to  Nashua,  and  who  now 
f onnd  themselves  in  the  strange,  natoral,  uncul- 
tivated, and  unsettled  part  of  the  globe  whiol: 
intervenes,  full  of  walls  and  barriers,  a  rough 
and  uncivil  place  to  them,  seeing  our  boat  mov- 
ing so  smoothly  up  the  stream,  called  out  from 
the  high  bank  above  our  heads  to  know  if  we 
would  take  them  as  passengers,  as  if  this  were 
the  street  they  had  missed;  that  they  might  sit 
and  chat  and  drive  away  the  time,  and  so  at  last 
find  themselves  in  Nashua.  .  l%is  smooth  way 
they  much  preferred.  But  our  boat  was  crowded 
with  necessary  furniture,  and  sunk  low  in  the 
water,  and  moreover  required  to  be  worked,  for 
even  it  did  not  progress  against  the  stream  with- 
out effort;  so  we  were  obliged  to  deny  them 
passage.  Kb  we  glided  away  with  even  sweeps, 
while  the  fates  scattered  oil  in  our  course,  the 
sun  now  sinking  behind  the  alders  on  the  dis- 
tant shore,  we  could  still  see  them  far  off  over 
the  water,  running  along  the  shore  and  climbing 
over  the  rocks  and  fallen  trees  like  insects,  — 
for  they  did  not  know  any  better  than  we  that 
they  were  on  an  island, — the  unsympathizing 
river  ever  flowing  in  an  opposite  direction; 
until,  having  leached  the  entrance  of  the  ishind 
brook,  which  they  had  probably  crossed  upon 
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die  looks  below,  they  found  a  more  effeotnal 
barrier  to  their  progress.  They  seemed  to  be 
learning  much  in  a  little  time.  They  ran  about 
like  ants  on  a  burning  brand,  and  once  more  they 
tried  the  river  here,  and  once  more  there,  to  see 
if  water  still  indeed  was  not  to  be  walked  on, 
as  if  a  new  thought  inspired  them,  and  by  some 
peculiar  disposition  -of  the  limbs  they  could 
accomplish  it.  At  length  sober  common  sense 
seemed  to  have  resumed  its  sway,  and  they  con« 
duded  that  what  they  had  so  long  heard  must 
be  true,  and  resolved  to  ford  the  shallower 
stream.  When  nearly  a  mile  distant  we  could 
see  them  stripping  off  their  clothes  and  prepar- 
ing  for  this  experiment;  yet  it  seemed  likely 
that  a  new  dilemma  would  arise,  they  were  so 
thoughtlessly  throwing  away  their  clothes  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  stream,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  countryman  with  his  com,  his  fox,  and 
his  goose,  which  had  to  be  transported  one  at 
a  time.  Whether  they  got  safely  through,  or 
went  round  by  the  locks,  we  never  learned. 
We  oouldjmt^lp  being  strnok  by  the  seeming, 
thougSjnnocent  Indiff erence^f  Nature  to  these 
iftum^m  neoegfiitiftH^  whilft  elsewhere  she  was 
equally  serving  others.  .  Likeji  true  benefac* 
the  secret  of  her  service  is  unchangeable* 
mssTj^hns  is  ihe  busiest  merchantTthougf 
within  si^t  of  his  Lowell,  put  to  pilgrim's 
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sbiftB,  and  Boon  oomes  to  staff  and  sorip  and 
Boallop  frhdlt 

We,  too,  who  held  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
came  near  experiencing  a  pilgrim's  fate,  being 
tempted  to  pnrsue  what  seemed  a  sturgeon  or 
larger  fish,  for  we  remembered  that  this  was  the 
Sturgeon  Biver,  its  dark  and  monstrous  back 
alternately  rising  and  sinking  in  midstream. 
We  kept  falling  behind,  but  the  fish  kept  his 
back  well  out,  and  did  not  dive,  and  seemed  to 
prefer  to  swim  against  the  stream,  so,  at  any 
rate,  he  would  not  escape  us  by  going  out  to 
sea.  At  length,  having  got  as  near  as  was  con- 
Ycnient,  and  looking  out  not  to  get  a  blow  from 
his  tail,  now  the  bow-gunner  delivered  his 
charge,  while  the  stem-man  held  his  ground. 
But  the  halibut-skinned  monster,  in  one  of  these 
swift-gliding  pregnant  moments,  without  ever 
ceasing  his  bobbing  up  and  down,  saw  fit,  with- 
out a  chuckle  or  other  prelude,  to  proclaim  him- 
self a  huge  imprisoned  spar,  placed  there  as  a 
buoy,  to  warn  sailors  of  sunken  rocks.  So, 
each  casting  some  blame  upon  the  other,  we 
withdrew  quickly  to  safer  waters. 

Thq^^cene-sUfter  saw  fit  here  to  dose  the 
drama  of  this  day  without  regard  to  any  unities 
which  we  mortals  prise.  Whether  it  might 
have  proved  tragedy,  or  comedy,  or  tragi-com« 
edy,  or  pastoral^  we  cannot  tell.    This  SundA;^ 
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ended  by  the  going  down  of  the  son,  leaving  ne 
still  on  the  waves.  But  they  who  are  on  the 
water  enjoy  a  longer  and  brighter  twilight  than 
they  who  aie  on  the  land,  for  here  the  water,  as 
well  as  the  atmosphere,  absorbs  and  reflects  the 
light,  and  some  of  the  day  seems  to  have  snnk 
down  into  the  waves.  The  light  gradually  for* 
sook  the  deep  water,  as  well  as  the  deeper  air, 
and  the  gloaming  oame  to  the  fishes  as  well  as 
to  us,  and  more  dim  and  gloomy  to  them,  whose 
day  is  a  perpetual  twilight,  though  sufficiently 
bright  for  their  weak  and  watery  eyes.  Vespers 
had  already  rung  in  many  a  dim  and  watery 
ehapel  down  below,  where  the  shadows  of  the 
weeds  were  extended  in  length  over  the  sandy 
floor.  The  vespertinal  pout  had  already  begun 
to  flit  on  leathern  fin,  and  the  finny  gossips 
withdrew  from  the  fluvial  street  to  creeks  and 
coves,  and  other  private  haunts,  excepting  a  few 
of  stronger  fln,  which  anchored  in  the  stream, 
stemming  the  tide  even  in  their  dreams.  Mean* 
while,  like  a  dark  evening  doud,  we  were 
wafted  over  the  cope  of  their  sky,  deepening  the 
shadows  on  their  deluged  fields. 

Having  reached  a  retired  part  of  the  river 
where  it  spread  out  to  sixty  rods  in  width,  we 
pitched  our  tent  on  the  east  side,  in  l^gsbor- 
ough,  just  above  some  patches  of  the  beach 
plum,  which  was  now  nearly  ripoi  where  the 
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gloping  bank  was  a  sufficient  pillow,  and  with 
the  bustle  of  Bailors  making  the  land,  we  trans- 
ferred suck  stores  as  were  required  from  boat  to 
tent,  and  bung  a  lantern  to  the  tent-pole,  and 
so  our  house  was  ready.  With  a  buffalo  spread 
on  the  grass,  and  a  blanket  for  our  covering, 
our  bed  was  soon  made.  A  fire  crackled  mer- 
rily before  the  entrance,  so  near  that  we  could 
tend  it  without  stepping  abroad,  and  when  we 
had  supped,  we  put  out  the  blase,  and  closed 
the  door,  and  with  the  semblance  of  domestic 
comfort,  sat  up  to  read  the  Grasetteer,  to  learn 
our  latitude  and  longitude,  and  write  the  journal 
of  the  voyage,  or  listened  to  the  wind  and  the 
rippling  of  the  river  till  sleep  overtook  us. 
There  we  lay  under  an  oak  on  the  bank  of  the 
stream,  near  to  some  fanner's  cornfield,  getting 
deep,  and  forgetting  where  we  were;  a  great 
blessing,  that  we  are  obliged  to  forget  our  en- 
terprises eveiy  twelve  hours.  Minks,  muskrats, 
meadow-mice,  woodchucks,  squirrels,  skunks, 
rabbits,  foxes,  and  weasels,  all  inhabit  near, 
but  keep  very  dose  while  you  are  there.  The 
river  sucking  and  eddying  away  all  night  down 
toward  the  marts  and  the  seaboard,  a  great  wash 
and  freshet,  and  no  small  enterprise  to  reflect 
on.  Instead  of  the  Scythian  vastness  of  the 
Billerica  night,  and  its  wild  musical  sounds,  we 
were  kept  awake  by  the  boisterous  sport  of  some 
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Irish  laborers  on  the  railroad,  waited  to  us  over 
Uie  water,  still  unwearied  and  unresting  on  this 
seventh  day,  who  would  not  have  done  with 
whirling  up  and  down  the  track  with  ever-in- 
creasing velooitj  and  still  reviving  shouts,  till 
late  in  the  night. 

One  sailor  was  visited  in  his  dreams  this  night 
by  the  Evil  Destinies,  and  all  those  powers  that 
are  hostile  to  human  life,  which  constrain  and 
oppress  the  minds  of  men,  and  make  their  path 
seem  difficult  and  narrow,  and  beset  with  dan- 
gers, so  that  the  most  innocent  and  worthy  en* 
terprises  appear  insolent  and  a  tempting  of  fate, 
and  the  gods  go  not  with  us.  But  the  other 
happily  passed  a  serene  and  even  ambrosial  or 
immortal  night,  and  his  sleep  was  dreamless,  or 
only  the  atmosphere  of  pleasant  dreams  re- 
mained, a  happy,  natural  sleep  until  the  mom* 
ing;  and  his  cheerful  spirit  soothed  and  reas- 
sured his  brother,  for  whenever  they  meet,  the 
Oood  Oenius  is  sure  to  prevaiL 


MONDAY. 


I  tlijBki  f or  to  tonate  alio 

XlM  worldo  wbldM  iMiPtth  ovHit  dall^ 

So  M I OM,  10  M I  nolo.** 


**  Tbf»  hy  dMiyf 0  of  NotyiighMM» 
^jrm  boldo  ia  jow  aqnido.'* 

Bobim  Hood  Battadi, 

«  HlB  diooto  11  WW  bat  looidj  dMtt, 
Tot  flowo  not  tbo  Mnroivo  la  toIbOi 
For  it  BMtt  OM  of  tbo  ■lMrlff«*o  non, 
And  WlUlom  o  TMBt  WW  italiio.** 

MMk^BoodBoOaii, 

••  Oond  OB  tbo  Hiofwo  for  wbot  bo  nlMd  on  Xorth.** 


Whsk  the  first  light  dawned  on  the  earth, 
and  the  birds  awoke,  and  the  brave  river  was 
heard  rippling  confidently  seaward,  and  the 
nimble  early  rising  wind  rustled  the  oak  leaves 
about  our  tent,  all  men,  having  reinforced  their 
bodies  and  iheir  souls  with  sleep,  and  oast  aside 
doubt  and  fear,  were  invited  to  unattempted 
adventures. 

**AILt€famg9onM  ladolitb 
AgBlui  tho  day  cUohtb 
The  brMot-pUite  that  Moht  li, 
To  f 6glit  with  thair  f ooa. 
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T1i«  ttoned  staed  ttempit 
Tluow  ema^  and  enmpiii 
SjiM  on  the  land  lampia; 

The  night  ia  nair  gona.'* 

One  of  OS  took  the  boat  over  to  the  opposite 
shore,  which  was  flat  and  accessible,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant,  to  empty  it  of  water  and  wash 
out  the  clay,  while  the  other  kindled  a  fire  and 
got  breakfast  ready.  At  an  early  hour  we  were 
again  on  our  way,  rowing  through  the  fog  as 
before,  the  river  already  awake,  and  a  million 
crisped  waves  come  forth  to  meet  the  sun  when 
he  should  show  himself.  The  countrymen,  re- 
cruited by  their  day  of  rest,  were  already  stir- 
ring,  and  had  begun  to  cross  the  f  eny  on  the 
business  of  the  week.  This  feny  was  as  busy 
as  a  beaver  dam,  and  all  the  world  seemed  anx- 
ious to  get  across  the  Merrimack  Biver  at  this 
particular  point,  waiting  to  get  set  over,  — chil- 
dren ¥rith  their  two  cents  done  up  in  paper,  jail- 
birds broke  loose  and  constable  with  warrant, 
travelers  from  distant  lands  to  distant  lands, 
men  and  women  to  whom  the  Merrimack  Biver 
was  a  bar.  There  stands  a  gig  in  the  gray 
morning,  in  the  mist,  the  impatient  traveler 
pacing  the  wet  shore  with  whip  in  hand,  and 
shouting  through  the  fog  after  the  regardless 
Charon  and  his  retreating  ark,  as  if  he  might 
throw  that   passenger  overboard   and   return 
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for  hiinadf ;  be  will  oompenaato  liim* 
He  is  to  break  bis  fast  at  some  unseen  plaee  on 
the  opposite  side.  It  may  be  Ledyard,  or  tbe 
Wandering  Jew.  Wbenoe,  pray,  did  be  come 
out  of  the  foggy  nigbt?  and  wbither  through 
the  sunny  day  will  he  go?  We  observe  only 
his  transit;  important  to  us,  forgotten  by  him, 
transiting  all  day.  There  are  two  of  them. 
May  be,  they  are  Virgil  and  Dante.  But  when 
they  crossed  the  Styx,  none  were  seen  bound  up 
or  down  the  stream,  that  I  remember.  It  is 
only  a  tran^ectus,  a  transitory  voyage,  like  life 
itself,  none  but  the  long-lived  gods  bound  up  or 
down  the  stream.  Many  of  these  Monday  men 
are  ministers,  no  doubt,  reseeking  their  parishes 
with  hired  horses,  with  sermons  in  their  valisca 
all  read  and  gutted,  the  day  after  never  with 
them.  They  cross  each  other's  routes  all  the 
country  over  like  woof  and  warp,  making  a  gar* 
ment  of  loose  texture;  vacation  now  for  six 
days.  They  stop  to  pick  nuts  and  berries,  and 
gather  apples,  by  the  wayside  at  their  leisure. 
Gh)od  religious  men,  with  the  love  of  men  in 
their  hearts,  and  the  means  to  pay  their  toll  in 
their  pockets.  We  got  over  this  feny  chain 
without  scraping,  rowing  athwart  the  tide  of 
travel,  —  no  toll  for  us  that  day. 

The  fog  dispersed,  and  we  rowed  leisurely 
along  through  Tyngsborough,  with  a  dear  sky 
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and  a  mild  atmosphere,  leaving  the  habitatxona 
of  men  behind,  and  penetrating  yet  farther 
into  the  territory  of  ancient  Dnnstable.  It  was 
from  Dunstable,  then  a  frontier  town,  that  the 
famous  Captain  Lovewell,  with  his  company, 
marched  in  quest  of  the  Indians  on  the  18th  of 
April,  1726.  He  was  the  son  of  **an  ensign  in 
the  army  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  came  to  this 
country,  and  settled  at  Dunstable,  where  he 
died  at  the  great  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years/*  In  the  words  of  the  old  nursery  tale, 
sung  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  — 

''HeandUsTftliaiitwddiendidmige  U&e  woods  fnll  wide, 
And  haiddiipt  th«y  endured  to  quell  the  Iiidiaii*e  pride.'* 

In  the  shaggy  pine  forest  of  Pequawket  they 
met  the  ^rebel  Indians,*'  and  prevailed,  after  a 
bloody  fight,  and  a  remnant  returned  home  to 
enjoy  the  fame  of  their  victory*  A  township 
called  Lovewell's  Town,  but  now,  for  some 
reason,  or  perhaps  without  reason,  Pembroke, 
was  granted  them  by  the  State. 

*'0f  all  oar  ▼alieat  Wngliah,  theie  were  Intt  thirtj-foos, 
And  of  the  rebel  Indiene,  there  were  aboot  f  onr^oore ; 
And  rizteen  of  our  Englieh  did  aaf ely  home  return, 
The  leet  were  killed  and  wonoded,  for  whioh  we  all  mwt 


*'Oiir  worthy  Gapt  Lovewell  anoug  them  tiiere  did  die, 
Uey  killed  Lieiit  Robbios,  and  woanded  good  yonog  Aye, 
Who  waa  oar  Eoglieh  Chaplin ;  he  many  Indians  slew, 
And  iome  of  them  he  aoalped  while  bnlleti  looad  him 
flew." 
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Out  braye  f oref athen  have  exterminated  all 
die  Indiaas,  and  their  degenerate  children  no 
longer  dwell  in  garrisoned  houses  nor  hear  any 
war-whoop  in  their  path.  It  would  be  well, 
perchance,  if  many  an  *^ English  Chaplin*' in 
these  days  could  exhibit  as  unquestionable 
trophies  of  his  valor  as  did  *^good  young  Frye.*' 
We  have  need  to  be  as  sturdy  pioneers  still  as 
Miles  Standish,  or  Church,  or  Lovewell.  We 
are  to  follow  on  another  trail,  it  is  true,  but 
one  as  convenient  for  ambushes.  WJlftLif-iibe 
IB  are  extArnijnatft<1.^Tft  not  savages  as 
grim  prowling  about  the  dearinpp  to-jay  ?  — 

**  And  bnniiiff  many  daag«n  and  hacdahips  in  tiba  way, 
Tliqr  nfe  anirad  at  DniHtabla  tha  thirlaandi  (?)  day  dk 

Blay." 

But  they  did  not  all  ^^safe  arrive  in  Dunstable 
the  thirteenth,**  or  the  fifteenth,  or  the  thirtieth 
^day  of  May.**  Eleaaser  Davis  and  Josiab 
Jones,  both  of  Concord,  for  our  native  town  had 
seven  men  in  this  fight.  Lieutenant  Farwell,  of 
Dunstable,  and  Jonathan  Frye,  of  Andover, 
who  were  all  wounded,  were  left  behind,  creeps 
ing  toward  the  settlements.  ^^  After  traveling 
several  miles,  Fiye  was  left  and  lost,*'  though 
a  more  recent  poet  has  assigned  him  company 
in  his  last  hours. 

''A  man  ha  waa  of  oomaly  form, 

Polished  and  hrmTo,  weU  learned  and  kind  ; 
Old  HaiTaxd*a  learned  halls  be  left 
Far  in  tha  wilda  a  graya  to  find. 
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**Ah\  iMnrbStUood-ndttmlMliftei 
fljs  oloni^  lids  1m  trias  to  raise ; 
And  speak  onoe  more  before  lie  dies, 
In  svppUoaiioB  and  i&  pi 


*  He  ptays  kind  Heaven  to  gnat 

BraTe  LoTewell's  men  to  gnide  and  Ush, 
And  when  they  *Te  shed  their  heart-blood  tme^ 
To  raise  them  all  to  happinsss. 

''  laentenant  Fanrell  took  his  hand, 
ffis  arm  aronnd  his  neok  he  threw, 
And  said,  'Biave  Chaplain,  I  eonld  wish 
That  Heaven  had  made  me  die  for  joil*  ^ 


Farwell  held  out  eleven  dajB.  ^*  A  tradition 
Bays,"  as  we  learn  from  the  History  of  Coneord^ 
^that  arriying  at  a  pond  with  Lieut.  Farwell, 
Davis  pulled  off  one  of  his  moccasins,  out  it  in 
strings,  on  which  he  fastened  a  hook,  caught 
some  fish,  fried  and  ate  them.  They  refreshed 
him,  but  were  injurious  to  Farwell,  who  died 
soon  after.**  Davis  had  a  ball  lodged  in  his 
body,  and  his  right  hand  shot  off;  but  on  the 
whole,  he  seems  to  have  been  less  damaged 
than  his  companions.  He  came  into  Berwick 
after  being  out  fourteen  days.  Jones  also  had 
a  ball  lodged  in  his  body,  but  he  likewise  got 
into  Saoo  after  fourteen  days,  though  not  in  the 
best  condition  imaginable.  ^  He  had  subsisted, " 
says  an  old  journal,  ^*on  the  spontaneous  vege- 
tables of  the  forest;  and  cranberries  which  he 
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bad  eaten  eame  out  of  womicig  he  had  xeoeiyed 
in  his  body."  This  ^j^as  afto  the  ease  with 
Davis.  The  hut  two  reached  hcmie  at  length, 
safe  if  not  sound,  and  lived  many  years  in  a 
crippled  state  to  enjoy  their  pension. 

But  alasl  of  the  crippled  Indians,  and  thdir 
adventures  in  the  woods,  — 

''For  M  w»  an  infoniiedt  wo  tbiek  md  Imt  tiwy  feU, 
SeMoa  twenty  of  thair  munber  «t  nSglit  did  gat  home 
wall,"  — 

how  numy  balls  lodged  with  them,  how  fared 
their  cranberries,  what  Berwick  or  Saco  they 
got  into,  and  finally  what  pension  or  township 
was  granted  them,  there  is  no  journal  to  tell. 

It  is  stated  in  the  History  of  Dunstable  that 
just  before  his  last  march,  Lovewell  was  warned 
to  beware  of  thid  ambuscades  of  the  enemy,  but 
^he  replied,  *that  he  did  not  care  for  them,' 
and  bending  down  a  small  elm  beside  which 
he  was  standing  into  a  bow,  declared  *that 
he  would  treat  the  Indians  in  the  same  way.* 
This  elm  is  still  standing  [in  Nashua],  a  vener* 
aUe  and  magnificent  tree." 

Meanwhile,  having  passed  the  Horseshoe  In- 
terval in  Tyngsborough,  where  the  river  makes 
a  sudden  bend  to  the  northwest,  — for  our  re- 
flections have  antidpatod  our  progress  some- 
what» — we  were  advancing  farther  into   the 
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oonntiy  and  into  the  day,  which  last  proved 
almost  as  golden  as  the  preceding,  though  the 
slight  hustle  and  actiYity  of  the  Monday  seemed 
to  penetrate  even  to  this  scenery.  Now  and 
then  we  had  to  muster  all  our  energy  to  get 
round  a  point,  where  the  riyer  broke  rippling 
oyer  rocks,  and  the  maples  trailed  their  branches 
in  the  stream,  but  there  was  generally  a  back- 
water or  eddy  on  the  side,  of  which  we  took  ad- 
Tantage.  The  riyer  was  here  about  forty  rods 
wide  and  fifteen  feet  deep.  OocasionaUy  one 
ran  along  the  shore,  examining  the  country,  and 
yisiting  the  nearest  farm-houses,  while  the  other 
followed  the  windings  of  the  stream  alone,  to 
meet  his  companion  at  some  distant  point,  and 
hear  the  report  of  his  adyentures;  how  the 
farmer  praised  the  coolness  of  his  well,  and  his 
wife  offered  the  stranger  a  draught  of  milk,  or 
the  children  quarreled  for  the  only  transparency 
in  the  window  that  they  might  get  sight  of  the 
man  at  the  well.  For  though  the  country 
seemed  so  new,  and  no  house  was  observed  by  us, 
shut  in  between  the  banks  that  sunny  day,  we 
did  not  haye  to  travel  far  to  find  where  men 
inhabited,  like  wild  bees,  and  had  sunk  wells 
in  the  loose  sand  and  loam  of  the  Merrimack. 
There  dwelt  the  subject  of  the  Hebrew  scrip- 
tures, and  the  Esprit  des  Lois,  where  a  thin, 
yaporous  smoke  curled  up  through  the  noon« 
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All  that  is  told  of  mankind,  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Upper  Nile,  and  the  Snnderbnnds,  and 
Timbuotoo,  and  the  Orinoko,  was  experience 
here.  Every  race  and  class  of  men  was  repre- 
sented. According  to  Belknap,  the  historian  of 
New  Hampshire,  who  wrote  sixty  years  ago, 
(here  too,  perchance,  dwelt  ^^new  lights"  and 
free-thinking  men,  even  then.  **The  people  in 
general  throughout  the  State,"  it  is  written, 
^are  professors  of  the  Christian  religion  in  some 
form  or  other.  There  is,  however,  a  sort  of 
wise  men  who  pretend  to  reject  it;  but  they 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  substitute  a  better  in 
its  place." 

The  other  Toyageur,  perhaps,  would  in  the 
mean  while  have  seen  a  brown  hawk,  or  a  wood- 
ohuck,  or  a  musquash  creeping  under  the  alders. 

We  occasionally  rested  in  the  shade  of  a 
maple  or  a  willow,  and  drew  forth  a  melon  for 
our  refreshment,  while  we  oontemplated  at  our 
leisure  the  lapse  of  the  river  and  of  human  life; 
and  as  that  current,  with  its  floating  twigs  and 
leaves,  so  did  all  things  pass  in  review  before 
us,  while  far  away  in  cities  and  marts  on  this 
very  stream,  the  old  routine  was  proceeding 
still.  There  is,  indeed,  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of 
men,  as  the  poet  says,  and  yet  as  things  flow 
they  circulate,  and  the  ebb  always  balances  the 
flow.    All  streams  are  but  tributary  to  the 
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ocean,  whioh  itself  does  not  stream,  and  tbe 
shores  are  anohanged,  but  in  longer  periods 
ihan  man  can  measure.  Gro  where  we  will,  we 
difloover  injBnite  change  in  particulars  only,  not 
in  generals.  When  I  go  into  a  museum  and  see 
the  mummies  wrapped  in  their  linen  bandages, 
I  see  that  the  lives  of  men  began  to  need  reform 
as  long  ago  as  when  they  walked  the  earth,  I 
come  out  into  the  streets,  and  meet  men  who 
declare  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  for  the 
redemption  of  the  race.  But  as  men  lived  in 
Thebes,  so  do  they  live  in  Dunstable  to-day. 
*^Time  drinketh  up  the  essence  of  every  great 
and  noble  action  which  ought  to  be  performed, 
and  is  delayed  in  the  execution.'*  So  says 
Yeeshttoo  Sarma;  and  we  perceive  that  the 
schemers  return  again  and  again  to  common 
sense  and  labor.  Such  is  the  evidence  of  his- 
tory. 

**  T«t  I  doabt  not  tibroogli  die  ag«0  one  bunmdag  pmpOM 


Aad  the  thooghti  of  men  an  widened  with  the  |>rnnwi  ol 
the  Sons." 

There  are  secret  articles  in  our  treaties  with  the 
gods,  of  more  importance  than  all  the  rest, 
which  the  historian  can  never  know. 

There  are  many  skillful  apprentices,  but  few 
master  workmen.  On  every  hand  we  observe  a 
truly  wise  practice,  in  education,  in  morals,  and 
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in  the  arts  of  life,  the  embodied  wisdom  of 
many  an  ancient  philosopher.  Who  does  not 
see  diat  heresies  have  some  time  prevailed,  that 
reforms  have  already  taken  plaoe?  All  this 
worldly  wisdom  might  be  regarded  as  the  once 
nnamiable  hereay  of  some  wise  man.  Some  in- 
terests have  got  a  footing  on  the  earth  which 
we  have  not  made  sufficient  allowance  for. 
Even  they  who  first  built  these  bams  and  cleared 
the  land  thus,  had  some  valor.  The  abrupt 
epochs  and  chasms  are  smoothed  down  in  his* 
toryas  the  inequalities  of  the  plain  are  con- 
cealed by  distance.  But  unless  we  do  more 
than  simply  learn  the  trade  of  our  time,  we  are 
but  apprentices,  and  not  yet  masters  of  the  art 
of  life. 

Now  that  we  are  casting  away  these  melon 
seeds,  how  can  we  help  feeding  reproach?  He 
who  eats  the  fruit  should  at  least  plant  the 
seed;  ay,  if  pbssible,  a  better  seed  than  that 
whose  fruit  he  has  enjoyed.  Seeds,  there  are 
seeds  enough  which  need  only  be  stirred  in  with 
the  soil  where  they  lie,  by  an  inspired  voice  or 
pen,  to  bear  fruit  of  a  divine  flavor.  O  thou 
spendthrift!  Defray  thy  debt  to  the  world; 
eat  not  the  seed  of  institutions,  as  the  luxurious 
do,  but  plant  it  rather,  while  thou  devourest  the 
pulp  and  tuber  for  thy  subsistence;  that  so, 
perchance,  one  variety  may  at  last  be  found 
worthy  of  preservation. 
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There  axe  moments  when  all  anxiety  and 
stated  toil  are  becalmed  in  the  infinite  leisure 
and  repose  of  nature.  All  laborers  must  have 
their  nooning,  and  at  this  season  of  the  day,  we 
are  all,  more  or  less,  Asiatics,  and  give  over  all 
work  and  reform.  While  lying  thus  on  our 
oars  by  the  side  of  the  stream,  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  our  boat  held  by  an  osier  put  through 
the  staple  in  its  prow,  and  slicing  the  melons, 
which  are  a  fruit  of  the  East,  our  thoughts  re« 
Terted  to  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Hindostan,  the 
lands  of  contemplation  and  dwelling-plaoes  of 
the  ruminant  nations.  In  the  experience  of 
this  noontide  we  could  find  some  apology  even 
for  the  instinct  of  the  opium,  betel,  and  tobacco 
ohewers.  Mount  Sab^r,  according  to  the 
French  traveler  and  naturalist,  Botta,  is  cele- 
brated for  producing  the  Kit-tree,  of  which 
*^the  soft  tops  of  the  twigs  and  tender  leaves 
are  eaten,"  says  his  reviewer,  *^and  produce  an 
agreeable  sootJiing  excitement,  restoring  from 
fatigue,  banishing  sleep,  and  disposing  to  the 
enjoyment  of  conversation/*  We  thought  that 
we  might  lead  a  dignified  Oriental  life  along 
this  stream  as  well,  and  the  maple  and  alders 
would  be  our  Eat-trees.  \ 

It   is   "^   gTP^  plAOAnyft   jy>  <>"^pft    f|gmftfiTy|fta 

frgm  thfi  jsgdess  class  of  Bgformwi,     What 
if  these  grievances  exist?    So  do  yon  and  L 
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Think  yon  that  Bitdng  hens  are  troubled  wiih 
ennui  these  long  Bununer  days,  sitting  on  and 
on  in  the  oreviee  of  a  hay-loftf  without  active 
employment?  By  the  faint  cackling  in  distant 
bams,  I  judge  that  dame  Nature  is  interested 
still  to  know  how  many  ^ggs  her  hens  lay.  The 
Universal  Soul,  as  it  is  called,  has  an  interest 
in  the  stacking  of  hay,  the  foddering  of  cattle^ 
and  the  draining  of  peat-meadows.  Away  in 
Seythia,  away  in  India,  it  makes  butter  and 
dheese.  Suppose  that  all  farms  are  run  out, 
and  we  youths  must  buy  old  land  and  bring  it 
to,  still  everywhere  the  relentless  opponents  of 
reform  bear  a  strange  reaemblanoe  to  ourselves; 
or,  perchance,  they  are  a  few  old  maids  and 
bachelors,  who  sit  round  the  kitchen  hearth  and 
listen  to  the  singing  of  the  kettle.  *^The  ora- 
cles often  give  victory  to  our  choice,  and  not  to 
the  order  alone  of  the  mundane  periods.  As, 
for  instance,  when  they  say  that  our  voluntary 
sorrows  germinate  in  us  as  the  growth  of  the 
particular  life  we  lead."  The  reform  which 
you  talk  about  can  be  undertaken  any  morning 
before  unbarring  our  doors.  We  need  not  call 
any  convention.  When  two  neighbors  begin  to 
eat  com  bread,  who  before  ate  wheat,  then  the 
gods  smile  from  ear  to  ear,  for  it  is  very  pleas- 
ant to  them.  Why  do  you  not  try  it?  Don't 
let  me  hinder  you. 
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There  are  fheotetical  ref omen  at  all  timeai 
and  all  the  world  oyer,  living  on  anticipation. 
Wolff,  traveling  in  the  deserts  of  Bokhara, 
says,  ^Another  party  of  derveeshes  came  to  me 
I  and  observed,  *  The  time  will  oome  when  there 
shall  be  no  difference  between  rich  and  poor, 
between  high  and  low,  when  property  will  be 
in  oommon,  even  wives  and  children/"  Bnt 
forever  I  ask  of  snch.  What  then?  The  der- 
veeshes in  the  deserts  of  Bokhara  and  thid  re* 
formers  in  Marlboro'  Chapel  sing  the  same 
song.  ** There's  a  good  time  coming,  boys,'* 
bat,  asked  one  of  the  audience,  in  good  faith, 
•*Can  you  fix  the  date?"  Said  I,  "Will  you 
help  it  along?  " 

The  nonchalance  and  dclce^far-niente  air  of 
nature  and  society  hint  at  infinite  periods  in  the 
progress  of  mankind.  The  States  have  leisure 
to  laugh  from  Maine  to  Texas  at  some  news- 
paper joke,  and  New  England  shakes  at  the 
double  -  entendres  of  Australian  circles,  while 
the  poor  reformer  cannot  get  a  hearing. 

Men  do  not  fail  commonly  for  want  of  know- 
ledge, but  for  want  of  prudence  to  give  wisdom 
the  preference.  What  we  need  to  know  in  any 
case  is  very  simple.  It  is  but  too  easj  to  es- 
tablish another  durable  and  harmonious  routine. 
Immediately  all  parts  of  nature  consent  to  it. 
Only  make  something  to  take  the  place  of  some* 
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tliiiig,  and  men  will  behave  as  if  it  waa  the 
very  ^hing  they  wanted.  They  must  behave, 
at  any  rate,  and  will  work  np  any  material. 
There  is  always  a  present  and  extant  life,  be  it 
better  or  worse,  which  all  oombine  to  uphold. 
We  should  be  slow  to  mend,  my  friends,  as 
slow  to  require  mending,  ^Not  hurling,  aooord- 
ing  to  the  oracle,  a  transcendent  foot  towards 
piety.''  The  language  of  excitement  is  at  best 
picturesque  merely.  You  must  be  calm  before 
you  can  utter  oracles.  What  was  the  excite* 
ment  of  the  Delphic  priestess  compared  with 
the  calm  wisdom  of  Socrates? — or  whoever  it 
was  that  was  wise.  Enthusiasm  is  a  supernat- 
ural serenity. 

"  Hen  find  that  Mtion  ii  another  thing 

Than  what  they  in  cUeoonnins  P^ps"  ^miA; 
Tha  worid*a  ailaiit  feqntre  In  maaagins 
Move  arte  than  thoee  wherein  yon  darka  ptooaecL*' 


As  in  geology,  so  in  social  institutions,  we  may 
discover  the  causes  of  all  past  change  in  the 
present  invariable  order  of  society.  The  great- 
est appreciable  physical  revolutions  are  the 
work  of  the  light*f ooted  air,  the  stealthy-paced 
water,  and  the  subterranean  fire.  Aristotle 
said,  ^As  time  never  fails,  and  the  universe  is 
eternal,  neither  the  Tanais  nor  the  Nile  can 
have  flowed  forever."  We  are  independent  of 
the  change  we  detect.    The  longer  the  lever,  the 
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Ibm  peroeptible  its  motikm.  It  is  dia  slowest 
pulsatioii  which  is  the  most  vital.  The  hero 
then  will  know  how  to  wait,  as  well  as  to  make 
haste.  All  good  abides  with  him  who  waiteth 
teiady ;  we  shall  sooner  overtake  the  dawn  by 
remaining  here  than  by  hurrying  over  the  hills 
of  the  west.  Be  assured  that  eveiy  man's  sue* 
oess  is  in  proportion  to  his  average  ability. 
The  meadow  flowers  spring  and  bloom  where 
the  waters  annually  deposit  their  slime,  not 
where  they  reach  in  some  freshet  only.  A  man 
b  not  his  hope,  nor  his  despair,  nor  yet  his  past 
deed.  We  know  not  yet  what  we  have  done, 
still  less  what  we  are  doing.  Wait  till  evening, 
and  other  parts  of  our  day's  work  will  shine 
than  we  had  thought  at  noon,  and  we  shall  dis* 
cover  the  real  purport  of  our  toiL  As  when 
the  farmer  has  reached  the  end  of  the  furrow 
and  looks  back,  he  can  tell  best  where  the 
pressed  earth  shines  most. 

To  one  who  habitually  endeavors  to  contem- 
plate the  true  state  of  things,  the  political  state 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  existence  what* 
ever.  It  is  unreal,  incredible,  and  insignificant 
to  him,  and  for  him  to  endeavor  to  extract  tiie 
truth  from  such  lean  material  is  like  making 
sugar  from  Unen  rags,  when  sugar-cane  may  be 
had.    Generally  speaking,,  the  political  newSy 
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whedier  domestio  or  foreign,  might  be  written 
to-day  for  the  next  ten  years  with  sufficient 
acooraoy.  Most  revolutions  in  society  have  not 
power  to  interest,  still  less  alarm  us;  but  tell 
me  that  our  rivers  are  diying  up,  or  the  genus 
pine  dying  out  in  the  country,  and  I  might  at- 
tend«  Most  events  recorded  in  history  are  more 
remarkable  than  important,  like  eclipses  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  by  which  all  are  attracted,  but 
whose  effects  no  one  takes  the  trouble  to  calcu« 
late. 

-But  will.tfae  government  never  be  so  well  ad* 
_mvDi.istered,  inquired  one,  that  we  private  men 
^..aball  hear  nothing  about  it?  *^The  king  an« 
swered:  At  all  events,  I  require  a  prudent  and 
able  man,  who  is  capable  of  managing  the  state 
affairs  of  my  kingdom.  The  ex-minister  said : 
The  criterion,  O  Sire!  of  a  wise  and  competent 
man  is,  that  he  will  not  meddle  with  such  like 
matters/'  Alas  that  the  ex-minister  should 
have  been  so  nearly  rightl 

In  my  short  experience  of  human  life,  thd 
cutward  obstacles,  if  there  were  any  such,  have 
not  been  living  men,  but  the  institutions  of  the 
dead.  It  is  gpntteful  to  make  one's  way  through 
this  latest  generation  as  through  dewy  grass. 
Men  are  as  innocent  as  the  morning  to  the  im« 
suspicious. 

**  And  fomid  about  good  mottowi  fly. 
At  if  day  tenght  hmiuuiitj.* 
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Not  being  Beve  of  this  Shire,-— 

**  The  eariy  pilgrim  UytliA  ha  hafled, 
That  o'er  the  hills  didttimy, 
And  many  an  early  hnabaadman, 
That  he  met  on  the  way ;  "^ 

tbieves  and  robbers  all,  neyerdieleaB.  I  bave 
not  80  sorely  foreseen  tbat  any  Cossack  or 
Chippeway  would  o(»ne  to  disturb  the  bonest 
and  simple  oommonwealth,  as  tbat  some  mon- 
ster institution  would  at  lengtb  embrace  and 
orusb  its  free  members  in  its  scaly  folds;  for  it 
is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  while  the  law  holds 
fast  the  thief  and  murderer,  it  lets  itself  go 
loose.  When  I  have  not  paid  the  tax  which  the 
State  demanded  for  that  protection  which  I  dkL 
not  want,  itself  has  robbed  me;  when  I  have 
asserted  the  liberty  it  presumed  to  dechire,  it* 
self  has  imprisoned  me.  Poor  creature!  Jf  it 
knows  no  better  I  will  not  blame  it.  If  it  can- 
not live  but  by  these  means,  I  can.  I  do  not 
wish,  it  happens,  to  be  associated  with  Massa« 
ehusetts,  either  in  holding  slaves  or  in  conquer- 
ing Mexico.  I  am  a  little  better  than  herself 
in  these  respects.  As  for  Massachusetts,  that 
huge  she  Briareus,  Argus  and  Colchian  Dragon 
conjoined,  set  to  watch  the  Heifer  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Golden  Fleece,  we  would  not 
warrant  our  respect  for  her,  like  some  compo- 
sitions, to  preserve  its  qualities  through  all 
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weadiers.  Thus  it  liaa  happened,  that  not  tlie 
Aroh  Fiend  himself  hae  been  in  my  way,  but 
these  toils  which  tradition  says  were  originally 
span  to  obstruct  him.  Hiey  are  cobwebs  and 
trifling  obstacles  in  an  earnest  man's  path,  it  is 
true,  and  at  length  one  even  becomes  attached 
to  his  unswept  and  undusted  garret.  I  love 
man  —  kind,  but  I  hate  the  institutions  of  the 
dead  unkind.  Men  execute  nothing  so  faith- 
fully as  the  wills  of  the  dead,  to  the  last  codicil 
and  letter.  They  rule  this  world,  and  the  liv- 
ing are  but  their  executors.  Such  foundation 
too  have  our  lectures  and  our  sermons,  com- 
monly. They  are  all  Dudleian;  and  piety 
derives  its  origin  still  from  that  exploit  of  piuB 
jEneaSf  who  bore  his  father,  Ancluses,  on  his 
shoulders  from  the  ruins  of  Troy.  Or,  rather, 
like  some  Indian  tribes,  we  bear  about  with  us 
the  mouldering  relics  of  our  ancestors  on  our 
shoulders.  If,  for  instance,  a  man  asserts  the 
value  of  individual  liberty  over  the  merely  po- 
litical commonweal,  his  neighbor  still  tolerates 
him,  that  is,  he  who  is  living  near  him,  some- 
times even  sustains  him,  but  never  the  State. 
Its  officer,  as  a  living  man,  may  have  human 
virtues  and  a  thought  in  his  brain,  but  as  the 
tool  of  an  institution,  a  jailer  or  constable  it 
may  be,  he  is  not  a  whit  superior  to  his  prison 
kqr  or  his  staff  •  Herein  is  the  tragedy:  that  men 
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doing  outrage  to  tlieir  proper  natoies,  ereii 
those  called  wise  and  good,  lend  themselves  tt 
perform  the  office  of  inferior  and  brutal  ones. 
Hence  come  war  and  slavery  in;  and  what  else 
may  not  come  in  by  this  opening?  But  eer* 
tainly  there  are  modes  by  which  a  man  may  put 
bread  into  his  mouth  which  will  not  prejudice 
him  as  a  companion  and  neighbor. 

'*  Now  tan  again,  tan  tgnin,  nid  tin  piadUri 
For  a  wrong  wn]|r  yon  Iiato  gone, 
For  yon  havo  fofiakoa  tho  king'a  Ugkw^i 
And  made  a  path  oror  the  oora.*' 

Undoubtedly,  countless  reforms  are  called 
for  because  society  is  not  animated,  or  instinct 
enough  with  life,  but  in  the  condition  of  some 
snakes  which  I  have  seen  in  early  spring,  with 
alternate  portions  of  their  bodies  torpid  and 
flexible,  so  that  they  could  wriggle  neither  way. 
AU  men  are  partiaUy  buried  b  the  grave  of 
custom,  and  of  some  we  see  only  the  crown  of 
the  head  above  ground.  Better  are  the  physi- 
cally dead,  for  they  more  lively  rot.  Even  vir- 
tue is  no  longer  such  if  it  be  stagnant.  A 
man's  life  should  be  constantly  as  fresh  as  this 
river.  It  should  be  the  same  channel,  but  a 
new  water  every  instant. 

**yiita«a  aa  rivoia  paM, 
Bnt  Btill  TCmaiBi  that  tittnooa  man  than «~  *' 


Most  men  have  no  inclination,  no  rapids,  no 
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woacfaiii  bat  manheB,  and  alligatoni  and  mi* 
asma  instead.  We  lead  that  when,  in  the  ex* 
pedition  of  Alexander,  Onesicritiis  was  sent 
forward  to  meet  certain  of  the  Indian  sect  of 
Grymnosophists,  and  he  had  told  them  of  those 
new  philosophers  of  the  West,  Pythagoras, 
Socrates,  and  Diogenes,  and  their  doctrines, 
one  of  them,  named  Dandamis,  answered  that 
^They  appeared  to  him  to  have  been  men  of 
genins,  bat  to  have  lived  with  too  passive  a  re* 
gard  for  the  laws.'*  The  phUosophers  of  the 
West  are  liable  to  this  rebake  still.  ''They 
say  that  Lieou-hia-hoei,  and  Chao-lien  did  not 
sastain  to  the  end  their  resolntions,  and  that 
tiiey  dishonored  their  character.  Their  Ian* 
gnage  was  in  harmony  with  reason  and  justice; 
while  their  acts  were  in  harmony  with  the  sen* 
timents  of  men.*' 

Chateanbriand  said:  ''There  are  two  things 
which  grow  stronger  in  the  breast  of  man,  in 
proportion  as  he  advances  in  years:  the  love  of 
coontiy  and  religion.  Let  them  be  never  so 
much  forgotten  in  youth,  they  sooner  or  later 
present  themselves  to  ns  arrayed  in  all  their 
charms,  and  excite  in  the  recesses  of  onr  hearts 
an  attachment  jnstly  due  to  their  beauty."  It 
may  be  so.  But  even  this  infirmity  of  noble 
minds  marks  the  gradual  decay  of  youthful  hope 
and  faith.    It  is  the  allowed  infiidelity  of  a|^i 
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There  is  a  sayio^  of  the  Wdofr,  **He  wBo  wae 
bom  first  has  the  greatest  number  of  old 
ebthes,"  consequently  M.  Chateaubriand  has 
more  old  clothes  than  I  have.  It  is  oompara* 
tively  a  faint  and  reflected  beauly  that  b  ad* 
mired,  not  an  essential  and  intrinsic  one.  It  is 
because  the  old  are  weak,  feel  their  mortalityt 
and  think  that  they  have  measured  the  strength 
of  man.  They  will  not  boast;  they  will  be 
frank  and  humble.  Well,  let  them  have  the 
few  poor  comforts  they  can  keep.  Humility  is 
still  a  very  human  virtue.  They  look  back  on 
life,  and  so  see  not  into  the  future.  The  pros- 
pect of  the  young  is  forward  and  unbounded^ 
mingling  the  future  with  the  present.  In  the 
declining  day  the  thoughts  make  haste  to  rest  in 
darkness,  and  hardly  look  forward  to  the  ensu* 
ing  morning.  The  thoughts  of  the  old  prepare 
for  night  and  slumber.  The  same  hopes  and 
prospects  are  not  for  him  who  stands  upon  the 
rosy  mountain-tops  of  life,  and  him  who  expects 
the  setting  of  his  earthly  day. 

I  must  conclude  that  Conscience,  if  that  be 
the  name  of  it,  was  not  given  us  for  no  purpose, 
or  for  a  hindrance.  However  flattering  order 
and  expediency  may  look,  it  is  but  the  repose  of 
a  lethargy,  and  we  will  choose  rather  to  be 
awake,  though  it  be  stormy,  and  maintain  our- 
selves on  this  earth,  and  in  this  li&,  as  we  majt 
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withoat  ugning  our  death*waniiiit.  Let  as  see 
if  we  oannot  stay  here,  where  He  has  put  us,  on 
his  own  conditions.  Does  not  his  law  reach  as 
far  as  his  light?  The  expedients  of  the  nations 
dash  with  one  another,  only  the  absolutely 
right  is  expedient  for  all* 

There  are  some  passages  in  the  Antigone  of 
Sophodes,  well  known  to  scholars,  of  which  I 
am  reminded  in  this  connection.  Antigone  has 
resolved  to  sprinkle  sand  on  the  dead  body  of 
her  brother  Polynices,  notwithstanding  the  edict 
of  King  Creon  condemning  to  death  that  one 
who  should  perform  this  service,  which  the 
Greeks  deemed  so  important,  for  the  enemy  of 
his  country;  but  Ismene,  who  is  of  a  less  reso* 
lute  and  noble  spirit,  declines  taking  part  with 
her  sister  in  this  work,  and  says,  — 

**I,  therefore,  asking  those  under  the  earth 
to  consider  me,  that  I  am  compelled  to  do  thus, 
will  obey  those  who  are  placed  in  office;  for  to 
do  extreme  things  is  not  wise." 

Antigone.  ^^I  would  not  ask  you,  nor  would 
you,  if  you  still  wished,  do  it  joyfully  with  me. 
Be  such  as  seems  good  to  you.  But  I  will  bury 
him.  It  is  glorious  for  me  doing  this  to  die. 
I  beloved  will  lie  with  him  beloved,  having, 
like  a  criminal,  done  what  is  holy;  since  the 
time  is  longer  which  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
please  tliose  below,  than  those  here,  for  there  I 
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shall  always  lie.  Bat  if  it  seems  good  to  700$ 
kold  in  dishonor  things  which  are  honored  by 
the  gods.'' 

Itm^M.  ^^I  indeed  do  not  hold  them  in  dis- 
honor; but  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  citizens  I 
am  by  nature  unable." 

Antigone  being  at  length  brought  before 
King  Creon,  he  asks,  — 

^^IKd  you  then  dare  to  transgress  these 
kws?" 

AnUgone*  ^^For  it  was  not  Zeus  who  pro* 
claimed  these  to  me,  nor  Justice  who  dwella 
with  the  gods  below;  it  was  not  they  who  es« 
tablished  these  laws  among  men.  Nor  did  I 
think  that  your  proclamations  were  so  strong, 
as,  being  a  mortal,  to  be  able  to  transcend  the 
nnwritten  and  immovable  laws  of  the  gods. 
For  not  something  now  and  yesterday,  but  for- 
ever these  live,  and  no  one  knows  from  what 
time  they  appeared.  I  was  not  about  to  pay 
the  penalty  of  violating  these  to  the  gods,  fear- 
ing the  presumption  of  any  man.  For  I  well 
knew  that  I  should  die,  and  why  not?  even  if 
you  had  not  proclaimed  it." 

This  was  concerning  the  burial  of  a  dead 
body. 

The  wisest  conservatism  is  that  of  the  Hin- 
doos.    *^  Immemorial   custom   is    transcendent 
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law/'  says  Menn.  That  is,  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  gods  before  men  used  it*  The  fault  of 
our  New  England  custom  is  that  it  is  memorial, 
JWliat  M  morality  but  inmiemoriai  custom? 
Conscience  is  the  chief  of  conservatiYei^  •'I'er- 
form  the  settled  functions/'  says  ELreeshna  in 
the  Bhagvat-Geeta;  ^*  action  is  preferable  to  in- 
action. The  journey  of  thy  mortal  frame  may 
not  succeed  from  inaction."  ^^A  man's  own 
calling,  with  all  its  faults,  ought  not  to  be  for- 
salron.  Every  undertaking  is  inydyed  in  its 
faults  as  the  fire  in  its  smoke."  *^The  man 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  whole  should  not 
drive  those  from  their  works  who  are  slow 
of  comprehension,  and  less  experienced  than 
himself.''  *^ Wherefore,  O  Arjoon,  resolve  to 
fight,"  is  the  advice  of  the  god  to  the  irresolute 
soldier  who  fears  to  slay  his  best  friends.  It  is 
a  sublime  conservatism;  as  wide  as  the  world, 
and  as  unwearied  as  time;  preserving  the  uni- 
verse with  Asiatic  anxiety,  in  that  state  in 
which  it  appeared  to  their  minds.  These  philos- 
ophers dwell  on  the  inevitability  and  unchange- 
ableness  of  laws,  on  the  power  of  temperament 
and  constitution,  the  three  goon  or  qualities, 
and  the  circumstances  or  birth  and  affinity. 
The  end  is  an  immense  consolation;  eternal  ab- 
sorption in  Brahma.  Their  speculations  never 
venture  beyond  their  own  table-lands,  though 
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tibey  are  high  and  vast  as  they.  Baoyanoy, 
freedom,  flexibility,  variety,  possibility,  which 
also  are  qualities  of  the  Uiiiiamed,  they  deal  not 
with.  The  undeserved  reward  is  to  be  earned 
by  an  everlasting  moral  drudgery;  the  incalcu- 
lable promise  of  the  morrow  is,  as  it  were, 
weighed.  And  who  will  say  that  their  conser- 
vatism has  not  been  effectual?  *^ Assuredly,'* 
says  a  French  translator,  speaking  of  the  an- 
tiquity and  durability  of  the  Chinese  and  Indian 
nations,  and  of  the  wisdom  of  their  legislators, 
**  there  are  there  some  vestiges  of  the  eternal 
laws  which  govern  the  world." 

Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  is  humane, 
practical,  and,  in  a  large  sense,  radical.  So 
many  years  and  ages  of  the  gods  those  Elastem 
sages  sat  contemplating  Brahm,  uttering  in  si- 
lence the  mystic  ^^Om,"  being  absorbed  into  the 
essence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  never  going  out 
of  themselves,  but  subsiding  farther  and  deeper 
within;  so  infinitely  wise,  yet  infinitely  stag- 
nant; until,  at  last,  in  that  same  Asia,  but  in 
the  western  part  of  it,  appeared  a  youth,  whoUy 
unforetold  by  them,  — not  being  absorbed  into 
Brahm,  but  bringing  Brahm  down  to  earth  and 
to  mankind ;  in  whom  Brahm  had  awaked  from 
his  long  sleep,  and  exerted  himself,  and  the  day 
began, — a  new  avatar.  The  Brahman  had 
never  thought  to  be  a  brother  of  mankind  as 
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well  as  a  child  of  God.  Christ  is  the  prince  of 
Beformers  and  Radicals,  Many  expressions  in 
the  New  Testament  come  naturally  to  the  lips 
of  all  Protestants,  and  it  furnishes  the  most 
pregnant  and  practical  texts.  There  is  no  harm- 
less dreaming,  no  wise  speculation  in  it,  but 
CTeiywhere  a  substratum  of  good  sense.  It 
never  r^scte,  but  it  repents.  There  is  no  poe« 
tfy  in  it,  we  may  say,  nothing  regarded  in  the 
light  of  beauty  merely,  but  moral  truth  is  its 
object.  All  mortals  are  convicted  by  its  con- 
science. 

The  New  Testament  is  remarkable  for  its  pure 
morality;  the  best  of  the  Hindoo  Scripture, 
for  its  pure  intellectuality.  The  reader  is  no- 
where raised  into  and  sustained  in  a  higher, 
purer,  or  rarer  re|^on  of  thought  than  in  the 
Bhagvat-Oeeta.  Wajrren  Hastings,  in  his  sen- 
sible letter  recommending  the  translation  of  this 
book  to  the  Chairman  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, declares  the  original  to  be  ^^  of  a  sublim- 
ity of  conception,  reasoning,  and  diction  almost 
unequaled,"  and  that  the  writings  of  the  Indian 
philosophers  ^^will  survive  when  the  British  do- 
minion in  India  shall  have  long  ceased  to  exist, 
and  when  the  sources  which  it  once  yielded  of 
wealth  and  power  are  lost  to  remembrance.'' 
It  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
sacred  scriptures  which  have  come  down  to  us. 
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Books  are  to  1)6  distinguished  by  the  grandenr 
of  their  topics  even  more  than  by  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  treated.  The  Oriental  phi- 
losophy approaches  easily  loftier  themes  than 
the  modem  aspires  to;  and  no  wonder  if  it 
sometimes  prattle  about  them.  It  only  assigns 
their  due  rank  respectively  to  Action  and  Con« 
temphition,  or  rather  does  full  justice  to  the 
latter.  Western  philosophers  have  not  con- 
ceived of  the  significance  of  Contemplation  in 
their  sense.  Speaking  of  the  spiritual  discipline 
to  which  the  Brahmans  subjected  themselves, 
and  the  wonderful  power  of  abstraction  to  which 
they  attained,  instances  of  which  had  come 
under  his  notice,  ELastings  says:  — 

**To  those  who  have  never  been  accustomed 
to  the  separation  of  the  mind  from  tiie  notices 
of  the  senses,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  conceive  by 
what  means  such  a  power  is  to  be  attained; 
since  even  the  most  studious  men  of  our  hemi- 
sphere will  find  it  difficult  so  to  restrain  their 
attention,  but  that  it  will  wander  to  some  object 
of  present  sense  or  recollection;  and  even  the 
buzzing  of  a  fly  will  sometimes  have  the  power 
to  disturb  it.  But  if  we  are  told  that  there 
have  been  men  who  were  successively,  for  ages 
past,  in  the  daily  habit  of  abstracted  contempla- 
tion, begun  in  Hie  earliest  period  of  youth,  and 
continued  in  many  to  the  maturity  of  age,  eaoh 
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adding  mnie  portion  of  knowledge  to  the  store 
accnmnlated  by  his  predeceesors;  it  is  not  as* 
Burning  too  mach  to  oondude,  that  as  the  mind 
ever  gathers  strength,  like  the  body,  by  exer- 
cise, so  in  sneh  fin  exercise  it  may  in  each  have 
acquired  the  faculty  to  which  they  aspired,  and 
that  their  collectiTe  studies  may  have  led  them 
to  the  discoveiy  of  new  tracts  and  com  binations 
of  sentiment,  totally  different  from  the  doctrines 
with  which  the  learned  of  other  nations  are  ac- 
quainted; doctrines  which,  however  speculative 
and  subtle,  still  as  they  possess  the  advantage 
of  being  derived  from  a  source  so  free  from 
every  adventitious  mixture,  may  be  equally 
founded  in  truth  with  the  most  simple  of  our 
own." 

^^The  forsaking  of  works"  was  taught  by 
Kreeshna  to  the  most  ancient  of  men,  and 
handed  down  from  age  to  age,  **until  at  lengtht 
in  the  course  of  time,  the  mighty  art  was  lost." 

*^In  wisdom  is  to  be  found  eveiy  work  with- 
out exception,"  says  Kreeshna. 

^Although  thou  wert  the  greatest  of  all  of- 
fenders, thou  shalt  be  able  to  cross  the  gulf  of 
sin  with  the  bark  of  wisdom." 

^There  is  not  anything  in  this  world  to  be 
compared  with  wisdom  for  purity." 

^The  action  stands  at  a  distance  inferior  to 
the  application  of  wisdom." 
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The  wifldom  of  a  Moonee  ^is  ocmflmed,  when* 
like  the  toitoiae,  he  can  draw  in  all  his  mem* 
ben,  and  restrain  them  from  their  wonted  pur- 
poses/' 

^Children  only,  and  not  the  learned,  speak 
of  the  speonlatiye  and  the  practical  doctrines  as 
two.  They  are  but  one.  For  both  obtain  the 
selfsame  end,  and  the  place  which  is  gained  by 
the  followers  of  the  one  is  gained  by  the  follow- 
ers of  the  other/' 

**The  man  enjoyeth  not  freedom  from  action, 
from  the  non-commencement  of  that  which  he 
hath  to  do;  nor  doth  he  obtain  happiness  from 
a  total  inactivity*  No  one  ever  resteth  a  mo- 
ment inactive.  Every  man  is  involnntarily 
urged  to  act  by  those  principles  which  are  in- 
herent in  his  nature.  The  man  who  restrainetfa 
his  active  faculties,  and  sitteth  down  with  his 
mind  attentive  to  the  objects  of  his  senses,  is 
called  one  of  an  astrayed  soul,  and  the  practicer 
of  deceit.  So  the  man  is  praised,  who,  having 
subdued  all  his  passions,  performeth  with  his 
active  faculties  all  the  functions  of  life,  uncon- 
cerned about  the  event.'' 

*^Let  the  motive  be  in  the  deed  and  not  in  ilie 
event.  Be  not  one  whose  motive  for  action  is 
tlie  hope  of  reward.  Let  not  thy  life  be  spent 
in  inaction." 

^For  the  man  who  doeth  that  which  he  hath 
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to  do,  without   affection,  obtaineth   the  Su- 


preme." 

^*He  who  may  behold  as  it  were  inaction  in 
action,  and  action  in  inaction,  is  wise  amongst 
mankind.  He  is  a  perfect  performer  of  aU 
duty." 

^^  Wise  men  call  him  a  Pandeet^  whose  every 
undertaking  is  free  from  the  idea  of  desire,  and 
whose  actions  are  consumed  by  the  fire  of  wis* 
dom.  He  abandoneth  the  desire  of  a  reward  of 
his  actions;  he  is  always  contented  and  inde- 
pendent; and  although  he  may  be  engaged  in  a 
work,  he  as  it  were  doeth  nothing." 

**He  is  both  a  Yogee  and  a  Sannyasee  who 
performeth  that  which  he  hath  to  do  indepen- 
dent of  the  fruit  thereof;  not  he  who  liveth 
without  the  sacrificial  fire  and  without  action." 

^^He  who  enjc^eth  but  tlie  Amreeta  which  is 
left  of  his  offerings  obtaineth  the  eternal  spirit 
of  Brahm,  the  Supreme." 

What,  after  all,  does  the  practicalness  of  life 
amount  to?  The  things  immediate  to  be  done 
are  very  trivial.  I  could  postpone  them  all  to 
hear  this  locust  sing.  The  most  glorious  fact 
in  my  experience  ia  not  anything  that  I  have 
done  or  may  hope  to  do,  but  a  transient  thought, 
or  vision,  or  dream,  which  I  have  had.  I 
would  give  all  the  wealth  of  the  world,  and  all 
tiie  deeds  of  all  the  heroes,  for  one  true  vision. 
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But  how  can  I  oommunioate  witk  the  gods,  who 
am  a  pencil-maker  on  the  earth,  and  not  be 
insane? 

^^I  am  the  same  to  all  mankind,'*  says 
Kreeshna;  ^^  there  is  not  one  who  is  worthy  o£ 
my  love  or  hatred." 

This  teaching  is  not  practical  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  New  Testament  is.  It  is  not  always 
sound  sense  in  practice.  The  Brahman  never 
proposes  courageously  to  assault  evil,  but  pa- 
tiently to  starve  it  out.  His  active  faculties 
are  paralyzed  by  the  idea  of  caste,  of  impassa- 
ble limits,  of  destiny  and  the  tyranny  of  time* 
Kreeshna's  argument,  it  must  be  allowed,  is 
defective.  No  sufficient  reason  is  given  why 
Arjoon  should  fight.  Arjoon  may  be  con- 
vinced, but  the  reader  is  not,  for  his  judgment 
is  not  **  formed  upon  the  speculative  doctrines 
of  the  SanJchya  S<$stra*^*  ^^Seek  an  asylum  in 
wisdom  alone ; ''  but  what  is  wisdom  to  a  West- 
em  mind?  The  duty  of  which  he  speaks  is  an 
arbitrary  one.  When  was  it  established?  The 
Brahman's  virtue  consists  in  doing,  not  right, 
but  arbitrary  things.  What  is  that  which  a 
man  "hath  to  do"?  What  is  "action"?  What 
are  the  "settled  functions"?  What  is  "a 
man's  own  religion,"  which  is  so  much  better 
than  another's?  What  is  "a  man's  own  par- 
ticular calling"?    What  are  the  duties  whieh 
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ave  appointed  by  one's  birth?  It  is  a  defense 
of  the  institntion  of  castes,  of  what  is  called  the 
^^natural  duty"  of  the  Kshetree,  or  soldier,  ^^to 
attach  himself  to  the  discipline/*  **not  to  flee 
from  the  field,"  and  the  like.  But  they  who 
are  unconcerned  about  the  consequences  of  their 
actions  are  not  therefore  unconcerned  about 
their  actions. 

Behold  the  difference  between  the  Oriental 
and  the  Occidental.  The  former  has  nothing 
to  do  in  this  world;  the  latter  is  full  of  activity. 
The  one  looks  in  the  sun  till  his  eyes  are  put 
out;  the  other  follows  him  prone  in  his  west- 
ward course.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  caste, 
even  in  the  West;  but  it  is  comparatively  &int; 
it  is  conservatism  here.  It  says,  forsake  not 
your  calling,  outrage  no  institution,  use  no  vio* 
lence,  rend  no  bonds;  the  State  is  thy  parent. 
Its  virtue  or  manhood  is  wholly  filial.  There 
is  a  struggle  between  the  Oriental  and  Occi- 
dental in  every  nation;  some  who  would  be  for^ 
ever  contemplating  the  sun,  and  some  who  are 
hastening  toward  die  sunset.  The  former  class 
says  to  l^e  latter.  When  you  have  reached  the 
sunset,  you  will  be  no  nearer  to  the  sun.  To 
which  the  latter  replies,  But  we  so  prolong  the 
day.  The  former  ^^walketh  but  in  that  night, 
when  all  things  go  to  rest  in  the  night  of  time* 
The  contemplative  Moonee  sleepeth  but  in  the 
day  of  time,  when  all  things  wake." 
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To  oondude  these  eztraots,  I  oaa  say,  in  the 
words  of  Sanjay,  ^^As,  O  mighty  lUnoel  I 
recollect  again  and  again  this  holy  and  wonder- 
ful dialogue  of  Kreeshna  and  Arjoon,  I  con- 
tinue more  and  more  to  rejoice;  and  as  I  recall 
to  my  memory  the  more  than  miraculous  form 
of  Haree,  my  astonishment  is  great,  and  I  mar- 
vel and  rejoice  again  and  again  I  Wherever 
Kreeshna  llie  Ghod  of  devotion  may  be,  wher- 
ever Arjoon  the  mighty  bovnnan  may  be,  there 
too,  without  doubt,  are  fortune,  riches,  victory^ 
and  good  conduct.     This  is  my  firm  belief/* 

I  would  say  to  the  readers  of  Scriptures^ 
if  they  wish  for  a  good  book,  read  the  Bhag- 
vat-G^ta,  an  episode  to  the  Mahabharat,  said 
to  have  been  written  by  Kreeshna  Dwypayen 

Veias,  — known  to  have  been  written  by  -• ^ 

more  than  four  thousand  years  ago, — it  mat- 
ters not  whether  three  or  four,  ox  when, — 
translated  by  Charles  WiUdns.  It  deserves  to 
be  read  with  reverence  even  by  Yankees,  as  a 
part  of  the  sacred  writings  of  a  devout  people; 
and  the  intelligent  Hebrew  will  rejoice  to  find 
in  it  a  moral  grandeur  and  sublimity  akin  to 
those  of  his  own  Scriptures. 

To  an  American  reader,  who,  by  the  advan- 
tage of  his  position,  can  see  over  that  strip  of 
Atlantio  coast  to  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  who,  as 
it  were,  sees  the  shore  slope  upward  over  the 
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Alps  to  Uie  Hxuunaleh  Monntaiiis,  the  oompar* 
atively  recent  literature  of  Europe  often  appears 
partial  and  clannish;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
limited  range  of  his  own  sympathies  and  studies, 
the  European  writer  who  presumes  that  he  is 
speaking  for  the  world  is  perceiyed  by  him  to 
speak  only  for  that  comer  of  it  which  he  in« 
habits*  One  of  the  rarest  of  England's  scholars 
and  critics,  in  his  dassifioation  of  the  worthies 
of  the  world,  betrays  the  narrowness  of  his  Eu- 
ropean culture  and  the  exdusiveness  of  his  read- 
ing. None  of  her  children  has  done  justice  to 
the  poets  and  philosophers  of  Persia  or  of  India. 
They  have  even  been  better  known  to  her  mer- 
chant scholars  than  to  her  poets  and  thinkers 
by  profession.  You  may  look  in  vain  through 
English  poetry  for  a  single  memorable  verse 
inspired  by  these  themes.  Nor  is  Gtermany  to 
be  excepted,  though  her  philological  industiy 
is  indirectly  serving  the  cause  of  philosophy 
and  poetfy.  Even  Gh)ethe  wanted  that  univer- 
sality of  genius  which  could  have  appreciated 
the  philosophy  of  India,  if  he  had  more  nearly 
approached  it.  His  genius  was  more  practical, 
dwelling  much  more  in  the  regions  of  the 
understanding,  and  was  less  native  to  contem- 
plation than  the  genius  of  those  sages.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Homer  and  a  few  Hebrews  are 
the  most  Oriental  names  which  modem  Europe, 
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wliose  literatiue  has  taken  its  rise  since  die  de- 
cline of  the  Persian,  has  admitted'  into  her  list 
of  Worthies,  and  perhaps  the  wor(hMst  of  man- 
kind, and  the  fathers  of  modem  thinking,  —  for 
the  contemplations  of  those  Indian  sages  have 
influenced,  and  still  influence,  the  intellectual 
development  of  mankind, — whose  works  even 
yet  suryive  in  wonderful  completeness,  are,  for 
the  most  part,  not  recognised  as  ever  having 
existed.  If  the  lions  had  been  the  painters, 
it  would  have  been  otherwise. .  In  every  one's 
youthful  dreams,  philosophy  is  still  vaguely  but 
inseparably,  and  with  singular  truth,  associated 
with  the  East,  nor  do  after  years  discover  its 
local  habitation  in  the  Western  world.  In  com* 
parison  with  the  philosophers  of  the  East,  we 
may  say  that  modem  Europe  has  yet  given 
birth  to  none.  Beside  the  vast  and  cosmogonal 
philosophy  of  the  Bhagvat-Gbeta,  even  our 
Shakespeare  seems  sometimes  youthfully  green 
and  practical  merely.  Some  of  these  sublime 
sentences,  as  the  Chaldaean  oracles  of  Zoroaster, 
still  surviving  after  a  thousand  revolutions  and 
translations,  alone  make  us  doubt  if  the  poetic 
form  and  dress  are  not  transitory,  and  not  es- 
sential to  the  most  effective  and  enduring  ex- 
pression of  thought.  Eq^  oriente  lax  may  still 
be  the  motto  of  scholars,  for  the  Western  world 
has  not  yet  derived  from  the  East  all  the  light 
which  it  is  destined  to  receive  thence. 
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It  would  be  worthy  of  the  age  to  print  to- 
gether the  ooUected  SoriptnieB  or  Saored  Writ- 
ings of  the  several  nations,  the  Chinese,  the 
Hindoos,  the  Persians,  the  Hebrews,  and  oth- 
ers, as  the  Scripture  of  mankind.  The  New  I 
Testament  is  still,  perhaps,  too  much  on  the  lips  I 
and  in  the  hearts  of  men  to  be  called  a  Scrip*  I 
tnre  in  this  sense.  Such  a  juxtaposition  and  { 
comparison  might  help  to  liberalize  the  faith  of  i 
men.  This  is  a  work  which  Time  will  surely  f 
edit,  reserved  to  crown  the  labors  of  the  print*  I 
ing-press.  This  would  be  the  Bible,  or  Book  I 
of  Books,  which  let  the  missionaries  cany  to  I 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.                      ^^^^ 

While  engaged  in  these  reflections,  thinking 
ourselves  the  only  navigators  of  these  waters, 
suddenly  a  canal-boat,  with  its  sail  set,  glided 
round  a  point  before  us,  like  some  huge  river 
beast,  and  changed  the  scene  in  an  instant;  and 
then  another  and  another  glided  into  sight,  and 
we  found  ourselves  in  the  current  of  conmieroe 
once  more.  So  we  threw  our  rinds  in  the  water 
for  the  fishes  to  nibble,  and  added  our  breath 
to  the  life  of  living  men.  Little  did  we  think, 
in  the  distant  garden  in  which  we  had  planted 
the  seed  and  reared  this  fruit,  where  it  would 
be  eaten.  Our  melons  lay  at  home  on  the  sandy 
bottom  of  the  Merrimack,  and  our  potatoes  in 
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the  Sim  and  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
looked  like  a  fruit  of  the  oountiy.  Soon,  how- 
ever, we  were  delivered  from  this  fleet  of  junks, 
and  possessed  the  river  in  solitude,  onoe  more 
rowing  steadily  upward  through  the  noon,  be* 
tween  the  territories  of  Nashua  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Hudson,  onoe  Nottingham,  on  the  other. 
From  time  to  time  we  scared  up  a  kingfisher  or 
a  summer  due*,  the  former  flying  rather  by 
vigorous  impulses  than  by  steady  and  patient 
steering  with  that  short  rudder  of  his,  sounding 
his  rattle  along  the  fluvial  street. 

Erelong  another  soow  hove  in  sight,  oreeping 
down  the  river;  and  hailing  it,  we  attached  our- 
selves to  its  side,  and  floated  back  in  company, 
chatting  with  the  boatmen,  and  obtaining  a 
draught  of  cooler  water  from  their  jug.  They 
appeared  to  be  green  hands  from  far  among 
the  hills,  who  had  taken  this  means  to  get  to 
the  seaboard,  and  see  the  world;  and  would 
possibly  visit  the  Falkland  Isles,  and  the  China 
seas,  before  they  again  saw  the  waters  of  the 
Merrimack,  or,  perchance,  they  would  not  re- 
turn this  way  forever.  They  had  already  em- 
barked the  private  interests  of  the  landsman  in 
the  larger  venture  of  the  race,  and  were  ready 
to  mess  with  mankind,  reserving  only  the  till 
of  a  chest  to  themselves.  But  they  too  were 
soon  lost  behind  a  point,  and  we  went  croaking 
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im  oar  way  alone.  What  grievanoe  bas  its  toot 
among  the  New  Hampshire  hills?  we  asked; 
what  is  wanting  to  human  life  here,  that  these 
men  should  make  such  haste  to  the  antipodes? 
We  prayed  that  their  bright  anticipations  might 
not  be  rudely  disappointed. 

Though  all  the  fates  should  prove  unldiid, 
Leave  not  your  nadTe  land  behind. 
The  ship,  beoalned,  at  lengdi  etanda  stOl ; 
Tlie  steed  must  reet  beneath  the  hiU ; 
But  swiftly  still  our  fortunes  pace 
To  find  us  out  in  every  plaee. 


The  vessel,  thoqgh  her  masts  be  fiim. 
Beneath  her  copper  bears  a  worm ; 
Around  tiie  oape,  aeross  the  line, 
Tin  fields  of  ioe  her  ooune  ooafine  s 
It  maMecs  not  how  smooUi  the  breeni 
How  sliaUow  or  how  deep  the  seas, 
Whether  she  bears  Bfanilla  twfaie. 
Or  in  her  hold  Madeira  wine, 
OrCliinateas,  or  Spanish  hides, 
In  port  or  quarantine  she  rides; 
Far  from  New  England^s  blustering  dune. 
New  England*s  worm  her  hulk  shi^  bote, 
And  rink  her  in  tlie  Indian  seas. 
Twine,  wine>  and  hidns,  and  Cliina 


We  imssed  a  small  desert  here  on  the  east 
bank,  between  Tyngsborough  and  Hudson, 
which  was  interesting  and  even  refreshing  to 
oar  eyes  in  the  midst  of  the  almost  nniTcrsal 
greenness.  This  sand  was  indeed  somewhat 
impressiye  and  beautiful  to  us.    A  vexy  old 
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inhabitant,  wbo  was  at  work  in  a  field  on  tbe 
Nashua  side,  tohl  ns  that  he  remembered  when 
eom  and  grain  grew  there,  and  it  was  a  culti- 
vated field.  But  at  length  the  fishermen,  for 
this  was  a  fishing-plaoe,  pulled  up  the  bushes 
on  the  shore,  for  greater  conrenienoe  in  haul* 
ing  their  seines,  and  when  the  bank  was  thus 
broken,  the  wind  began  to  blow  up  the  sand 
from  the  shore,  until  at  length  it  had  covered 
about  fifteen  acres  several  feet  deep.  We  saw 
near  the  river,  where  the  sand  was  blown  off 
down  to  some  ancient  surface,  the  foundation 
of  an  Indian  wigwam  exposed,  a  perfect  cirde 
of  burnt  stones,  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter, 
mingled  with  fine  charcoal,  and  the  bones  of 
small  animals  which  had  been  preserved  in  the 
sand.  The  surrounding  sand  was  sprinkled 
with  other  burnt  stones  on  which  their  fires  had 
been  built,  as  well  as  with  flakes  of  arrow-head 
stone,  and  we  found  one  perfect  arrow-head. 
In  one  place  we  noticed  where  an  Indian  had 
sat  to  manufacture  arrow*heads  out  of  quartz, 
and  the  sand  was  sprinkled  with  a  quart  of 
small  glass-like  chips  about  as  big  as  a  four- 
pence,  which  he  had  broken  off  in  his  work. 
Here,  then,  the  Indians  must  have  fished  before 
the  whites  arrived.  There  was  another  similaK 
sandy  tract  about  half  a  mile  above  this. 
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Stin  the  noon  prevailed,  and  we  tamed  the 
prow  aside  to  bathe,  and  recline  onrselyes  nnder 
some  buttonwoods,  by  a  ledge  of  rocks,  in  a  re- 
tired pastore  sloping  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
skirted  with  pines  and  haselB,  in  the  town  of 
Hudson.  Still  had  India,  and  that  old  noon- 
tide philosophy,  the  better  part  of  onr  thoughts. 

It  is  always  singular,  but  encouraging,  to 
meet  with  common  sense  in  very  old  books,  as 
the  Heetopades  of  Yeeshnoo  Sarma;  a  playful 
wisdom  which  bas  eyes  behind  as  well  as  before, 
and  oversees  itself.  It  asserts  their  health  and 
independence  of  the  experience  of  later  times. 
This  pledge  of  sanity  cannot  be  spared  in  a 
book,  that  it  sometimes  pleasantly  reflect  upon 
itself.  The  story  and  fabulous  portion  of  this 
book  winds  loosely  from  sentence  to  sentence  as 
so  many  oases  in  a  desert,  and  is  as  indistinct 
as  a  camel's  track  between  Moursouk  and  Dar- 
f our.  It  is  a  comment  on  the  flow  and  freshet 
of  modem  books.  The  reader  leaps  from  s^- 
tence  to  sentence,  as  from  one  stepping-stone 
to  another,  while  the  stream  of  the  story  rushes- 
past  unregarded.  The  Bhagvat-Geeta  is  less 
sententious  and  poetic,  perhaps,  but  still  more 
wonderfully  sustained  and  developed.  Its  sanity 
and  sublimity  have  impressed  the  minds  even 
of  soldiers  and  merchants.  It  is  the  character- 
istic of  great  poems  that  they  will  yield  of  their 
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aense  in  dne  proportion  to  the  hasty  and  tiie 
deliberate  reader.  To  the  practical  they  will 
be  common  sense,  and  to  the  wise  wisdom;  as 
either  the  traveler  may  wet  his  Ups,  or  an 
army  may  fill  its  water-casks  at  a  full  stream. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  of  those  ancient 
books  that  I  have  met  with  is  the  Laws  of 
Menu.  According  to  Sir  William  Jones, 
^^Yyasa,  the  son  of  Parasara,  has  decided  that 
the  Veda,  with  its  Angas,  or  the  six  composi* 
tions  deduced  from  it,  the  revealed  system  of 
medicine,  the  Furanas  or  sacred  histories,  and 
the  code  of  Menu,  were  four  works  of  supreme 
authority,  which  ought  never  to  be  shaken  by 
aarguments  merely  human.'*  The  last  is  believed 
by  the  Hindoos  ^*to  have  been  promulged  in  the 
beginning  of  time,  by  Menu,  son  or  grandson 
of  Brahma,**  and  ^^first  of  created  beings; "  and 
Brahma  is  said  to  have  ^^taught  his  laws  to 
Menu  in  a  hundred  thousand  verses,  which 
Menu  explained  to  the  primitive  world  in  the 
very  words  of  the  book  now  translated."  0th* 
ers  affirm  that  they  have  undergone  successive 
abridgments  for  the  convenience  of  mortals, 
^^while  the  gods  of  the  lower  heaven  and  the 
band  of  celestial  musicians  are  engaged  in 
studying  the  primary  code."  **A  number  of 
glosses  or  comments  on  Menu  were  composed 
by  the  Munis,  or  old  philosophers,  whose  trea- 
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tiseB,  together  with  that  before  ns,  oonstitnte  the 
Dherma  Sastra,  in  a  collective  sense,  or  Body 
of  Law."  Culluca  Bhatta  was  one  of  the  mora 
modem  of  these. 

Every  sacred  book,  suooessively,  has  been 
accepted  in  the  faith  that  it  was  to  be  the  final 
;  resting-place  of  the  sojourning  soul ;  bnt  after 
all,  it  was  bnt  a  oarayansary  which  supplied 
refreshment  to  the  traveler,  and  directed  him 
farther  on  his  way  to  Isphahan  or  Bagdat. 
Thank  Ood,  no  Hindoo  tyranny  prevailed  at 
the  framing  of  the  world,  but  we  are  freemen  of 
the  universe,  and  not  sentenced  to  any  caste. 

I  know  of  no  book  which  has  come  down  to 
us  with  grander  pretensions  than  this,  and  it  is 
so  impersonal  and  sincere  that  it  is  never  offen- 
sive nor  ridiculous.  Compare  the  modes  in 
which  modem  literature  is  advertised  with  the 
prospectus  of  this  book,  and  think  what  a  read* 
ing  public  it  addresses,  what  criticism  it  ex- 
pects. It  seems  to  have  been  uttered  from  some 
eastern  summit,  with  a  sober  morning  prescience 
in  the  dawn  of  time,  and  you  cannot  read  a 
sentence  without  being  elevated  as  upon  the 
table-land  of  the  Ghauts.  It  has  such  a  rhythm 
as  the  winds  of  the  desert,  such  a  tide  as  the 
Ghmges,  and  is  as  superior  to  criticism  as  the 
Himmaleh  Mountains.  Its  tone  is  of  such  un- 
rdaaced  fibre  that  even  at  this  late  day,  unworn 
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by  time,  it  wean  the  English  and  the  Sanskrit 
dress  indifferently;  and  its  fixed  sentences  keep 
up  their  distant  fires  still,  like  the  stars,  by 
whose  dissipated  rays  this  lower  world  is  lUu- 
mined.  The  whole  book  by  noble  gestures  and 
inclinations  renders  many  words  unnecessary. 
English  sense  has  toiled,  but  Hindoo  wisdom 
never  perspired.  Though  the  sentences  open  as 
we  read  them,  unexpensively,  and  at  first  almost 
unmeaningly,  as  the  petals  of  a  flower,  they 
sometimes  startle  us  with  that  rare  kind  of  wis- 
dom which  could  only  have  been  learned  from 
the  most  trivial  experience;  but  it  comes  to  us 
as  refined  as  the  porcelain  earth  which  subsides 
to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  They  are  dean  and 
dry  as  fossil  truths,  which  have  been  exposed  to 
the  elements  for  thousands  of  years,  so  imper* 
Bonally  and  scientifically  true  that  they  are  the 
ornament  of  the  parlor  and  the  cabinet.  Any 
moral  philosophy  is  exceedingly  rare.  This  of 
Menu  addresses  our  privacy  more  than  most. 
It  is  a  more  private  and  familiar,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  more  public  and  universal  word, 
than  is  spoken  in  parlor  or  pulpit  nowadays. 
As  our  domestic  fowls  are  said  to  have  their 
original  in  the  wild  pheasant  of  India,  so  our 
domestic  thoughts  have  their  prototTpes  in  the 
thoughts  of  her  philosophers.  We  are  dabbling 
in  the  very  elements  of  our  present  oonventicmal 
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tnd  aotiial  life;  as  if  it  were  the  primeyal  oo&- 
yentide,  where  how  to  eat,  and  to  drink,  and  to 
sleep,  and  maintain  life  with  adequate  dignity 
and  sincerity,  were  the  questions  to  be  decided* 
It  is  later  and  more  intimate  with  us  even  than 
the  advice  of  our  nearest  friends.  And  yet  it 
is  true  for  the  widest  horizon,  and  read  out  of 
doors  has  relation  to  the  dim  mountain  line,  and 
is  native  and  aboriginal  there*  Most  books  be- 
long to  the  house  and  street  only,  and  in  the 
fields  tiieir  leaves  feel  very  thin.  They  are  bare 
and  obvious,  and  have  no  halo  nor  haze  about 
thrati.  Nature  lies  far  and  fair  behind  them  all. 
But  this,  as  it  proceeds  from,  so  it  addresses, 
what  is  deepest  and  most  abiding  in  man.  It 
belongs  to  tiie  noontide  of  the  day,  the  midsum- 
mer of  the  year,  and  after  the  snows  have 
melted,  and  the  waters  evaporated  in  the  spring, 
still  its  truth  speaks  freshly  to  our  experience. 
It  helps  the  sun  to  shine,  and  his  rays  fall  on  its 
page  to  illustrate  it.  It  spends  die  mornings 
and  the  evenings,  and  makes  such  an  impression 
on  us  overnight  as  to  awaken  us  before  dawn, 
and  its  influence  lingers  around  us  like  a  fra- 
grance late  into  the  day.  It  conveys  a  new 
gloss  to  the  meadows  and  the  depths  of  the 
wood,  and  its  spirit,  like  a  more  subtile  ether, 
sweeps  along  with  the  prevailing  winds  of  a 
country.    The  very  locusts  and  crickets  of  a 
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summer  day  axe  bat  later  or  earlier  glosses  on 
the  Dherma  Sastra  of  the  Hindoos,  a  continua- 
tion of  the  sacred  code.  As  we  hare  said,  there 
i^jui  orientalism  in  the  most  restless  pioneer, 
and  the  farthest  west  is  but  the  farthest  east. 
While  we  are  reading  these  sentences,  this  fair 
modem  world  seems  only  a  reprint  of  the  Laws 
of  Menu  with  the  gloss  of  CuUuca.  Tried  by  a 
New  England  eye,  or  the  mere  practical  wisdom 
of  modem  times,  they  are  the  oracles  of  a  race 
already  in  its  dotage,  but  held  up  to  the  shy, 
which  is  the  only  impartial  and  incorruptiUe 
ordeal,  they  are  of  a  piece  with  its  depth  and 
serenity,  and  I  am  assured  that  they  will  have  a 
place  and  significance  as  long  as  there  is  a  sky 
to  test  them  by. 

Give  me  a  sentence  which  no  intelligence  can 
nnderstand.  There  must  be  a  kind  of  life  and 
palpitation  to  it,  and  under  its  words  a  kind  of 
blood  must  circulate  forerer.  It  is  wonderful 
that  this  sound  should  hare  come  down  to  us 
from  so  far,  when  the  voice  of  man  can  be  heard 
so  littie  way,  and  we  are  not  now  within  ear- 
shot of  any  contemporary.  The  woodcutters 
have  here  felled  an  ancient  pine  forest,  and 
brought  to  light  to  these  distant  hills  a  fair  lake 
in  the  southwest;  and  now  in  an  instant  it  is 
distincdy  shown  to  these  woods  as  if  its  image 
iiad  traveled  hither  from   etemity.    Perhaps 
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these  old  stumps  upon  ihe  knoll  remember  when 
anciently  this  lake  gleamed  in  the  horizon. 
One  wonders  if  the  bare  earth  itself  did  not  ex« 
perienoe  emotion  at  beholding  again  so  fair  a 
prospeot.  That  fair  water  lies  there  in  the  sun 
thus  revealed,  so  much  the  prouder  and  fairer 
because  its  beauty  needed  not  to  be  seen.  It 
seems  yet  lonely,  sufficient  to  itself,  and  supe- 
rior  to  observation.  So  are  these  old  sentences 
like  serene  lakes  in  the  southwest,  at  length  re» 
vealed  to  us,  which  have  eo  long  been  reflecting 
our  own  sky  in  their  bosom. 

The  great  plain  of  India  lies  as  in  a  oup  be* 
tween  the  Himmaleh  and  the  ocean  on  the  north 
and  south,  and  the  Brahmapootra  and  Indus 
on  the  east  and  west,  wherein  the  primeval  race 
was  received.  We  will  not  dispute  the  story. 
We  are  pleased  to  read  in  the  natural  history  of 
the  country,  of  the  *^pine,  larch,  spruce,  and 
silver  fir,**  which  cover  the  southern  face  of  the 
Himmaleh  range;  of  the  ^^ gooseberry,  rasp- 
berry, strawberry,'*  which  from  an  imminent 
temperate  aone  overlook  the  torrid  plains.  So 
did  this  active  modem  life  have  eVen  then  a 
foothold  and  lurking-place  in  the  midst  of  the 
stateliness  and  contemplativeness  of  those  East- 
em  plains.  In  another  era  the  *^lily  of  the 
valley,  cowslip,  dandelion,"  were  to  work  their 
way  down  into  the  plain,  and  Uoom  in  a  level 
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smue  of  tiieir  own  leaohing  round  the  esrUu 
Already  has  the  era  of  the  temperate  aone  ar- 
rived, the  era  of  the  pine  and  tiie  oak,  for  the 
palm  and  the  banian  do  not  supply  the  wants  oi 
this  age.  The  Uohens  on  the  summits  of  the 
rocks  will  perchance  find  their  level  erelong. 

As  for  the  tenets  of  the  Brahmans,  we  are 
not  so  much  concerned  to  know  what  doctrines 
they  held,  as  that  they  were  held  by  any.  We 
can  tolerate  all  philosophies,  Atomists,  Pnen- 
matologists.  Atheists,  Theists,  — Plato,  Aristo- 
tle, Leucippus,  Democritus,  Pythagoras,  Zoro- 
aster, and  Confucius.  It  is  the  attitude  of  these 
men,  more  than  any  communication  which  they 
make,  that  attracts  us.  Between  them  and  their 
commetitators,  it  is  true,  there  is  an  endless  dis- 
pute. But  if  it  comes  to  this,  that  you  compare 
notes,  then  you  are  all  wrong.  As  it  is,  each 
takes  us  up  into  the  serene  heavens,  whither  the 
smallest  bubble  rises  as  surely  as  the  largest, 
and  paints  earth  and  sky  for  us.  Any  sincere 
thought  is  irresistible.  The  very  austerity  of 
the  Brahmans  is  tempting  to  the  devotional  soul, 
as  a  more  refined  and  nobler  luxury.  Wants  so 
easily  and  gracefully  satisfied  seem  like  a  more 
refined  pleasure.  Their  conception  of  creation 
is  peaceful  as  a  dream.  **When  that  power 
awakes,  then  has  this  world  its  fall  expansion; 
but  when  he  slumbers  with  a  tranquil  spirit. 
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then  the  wliole  system  fades  away/*  In  the 
Teiy  indistinotness  of  their  theogony  a  sublime 
truth  is  implied.  It  hardly  allows  the  reader  to 
rest  in  any  supreme  first  cause,  but  directly  it 
hints  at  a  supremer  still  which  created  the  last, 
and  the  Creator  is  still  behind  increate. 

Nor  will  we  disturb  the  antiquity  of  this  Scrip- 
tore,  ^From  fire,  from  air,  and  from  the  sun,"  it 
was  ^^milked  out/*  One  might  as  well  investi- 
gate the  chronology  of  light  and  heat.  Let  the 
sun  shine.  Menu  understood  this  matter  best, 
when  he  said,  ^^Those  best  know  the  divisions  of 
days  and  nights  who  imderstand  that  the  day  of 
Brahma,  winch  endures  to  the  end  of  a  thousand 
such  ages,  [infinite  ages,  nevertheless,  according 
to  mortal  reckoning,]  gives  rise  to  virtuous  ex- 
ertions; and  that  his  night  endures  as  long  as 
bis  day."  Indeed,  the  Mussulman  and  Tartar 
dynasties  are  beyond  all  dating.  Methinks  I 
have  lived  under  them  myself.  In  every  man's 
brain  is  the  Sanskrit.  The  Yedas  and  their 
Angas  are  not  so  ancient  as  serene  contempla- 
tion. Why  will  we  be  imposed  on  by  antiquity? 
Is  the  babe  young?  When  I  behold  it,  it  seems 
more  venerable  than  the  oldest  man;  it  is  more 
ancient  than  Nestor  or  the  Sibyls,  and  bears  the 
wrinkles  of  father  Saturn  himself.  And  do  we 
live  but  in  the  present?  How  broad  a  line  is 
that?    I  sit  now  on  a  stump  whose  rings  num- 
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ber  oentories  of  growth.  If  I  look  aronnd  I  aee 
that  the  soil  is  oomposed  of  the  remains  of  just 
such  stamps,  ancestors  to  this.  The  earth  is 
ooyered  with  mould.  I  thrust  this  stick  many 
adons  deep  into  its  surf  ace,  and  with  my  heel 
make  a  deeper  furrow  than  the  elements  have 
*  ploughed  here  for  a  thousand  years.  If  I  listen, 
I  hear  the  peep  of  frogs  which  is  old^r  than  the 
slime  of  Egjrpt,  and  the  distant  drumming  of  a 
partridge  on  a  log,  as  if  it  were  the  pulse-beat 
of  the  summer  air.  I  raise  my  fairest  and 
freshest  flowers  in  the  old  mould.  Why,  what 
we  would  fain  call  new  is  not  skin  deep;  the 
earth  is  not  yet  stained  by  it.  It  is  not  the 
fertile  ground  which  we  waUc  on,  but  the  leaves 
which  flutter  oyer  our  heads.  The  newest  is 
but  the  oldest  made  visible  to  our  senses. 
When  we  dig  up  the  soU  from  a  thousand  feet 
below  the  surface,  we  call  it  new,  and  the  plants 
which  spring  from  it;  and  when  our  vision 
pierces  deeper  into  space,  and  detects  a  remoter 
star,  we  call  that  new  also.  The  place  where 
we  sit  is  called  Hudson,  — once  it  was  Notting- 
ham,— once — 

We  should  read  history  as  little  critically  as 
we  consider  the  landscape,  and  be  more  inter- 
ested by  the  atmospheric  tints  and  various  lights 
and  shades  which  the  intervening  spaces  create 
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than  by  its  gronndwork  and  oomporition.  It  is 
the  morning  now  tamed  evening  and  seen  in 
the  west,  — the  same  son,  but  a  new  light  and 
atmosphere.  Its  beauty  is  like  the  sunset;  not 
a  fresco  painting  on  a  wall,  flat  and  bounded, 
but  atmospheric  and  roving  or  free.  In  reality, 
history  fluctoates  as  the  face  of  the  landscape 
from  morning  to  eyening.  What  is  of  moment 
is  its  hue  and  color.  Time  hides  no  treasures; 
we  want  not  its  <Aen,  but  its  now.  We  do  not 
complain  that  the  mountains  in  the  horizon  are 
Une  and  indistinct;  they  are  the  more  like  the 
heayens. 

Of  what  moment  are  &ots  that  can  be  lost, 
— which  need  to  be  commemorated?  .  The  mon- 
ument of  death  will  outlast  the  memoiy  of  the 
dead.  The  pyramids  do  not  tell  the  tale  which 
was  confided  to  them;  the  living  fact  commemo- 
rates  itself.  Why  look  in  the  dark  for  light? 
Strictly  speaking,  the  lustorioal  societies  haye 
not  recovered  one  fact  from  oblivion,  but  are 
themselves  instead  of  the  fact  that  is  lost. 
The  researcher  is  more  memorable  than  the  re- 
searched. The  crowd  stood  admiring  the  mist 
and  the  dim  outlines  of  the  trees  seen  through 
it,  when  one  of  their  number  advanced  to  ex- 
plore the  phenomenon,  and  with  fresh  admira- 
tion all  eyes  were  tamed  on  his  dimly  retreating 
fllgnre.    It  is  astonishing  with  how  litde  coop* 
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eradon  of  the  societies  the  past  is  remembeied. 
Its  story  has  indeed  had  another  muse  than  has 
been  assigned  it.  There  is  a  good  instance  of 
the  maimer  in  which  aU  history  began,  in  Al- 
w&kidis'  Arabian  Chronicle :  ^^I  was  informed 
by  Ahmed  Almatin  Aljorhami^  who  had  it  from 
Rephda  Ebn  Kais  Aldmiri^  who  had  it  from 
Saiph  Ehn  Fahalah  Alchatquarmi^  who  had  it 
from  Ukahet  Ebn  Alkamah^  who  said  he  was 
present  at  the  action/'  These  fathers  of  history 
were  not  anxious  to  preserve,  but  to  learn  the. 
fact;  and  hence  it  was  not  forgotten.  Critical 
acumen  is  exerted  in  vain  to  uncover  the  past; 
the  past  cannot  be  presented;  we  cannot  know 
whaA  we  are  not.  But  one  veil  hangs  over  past, 
present,  and  future,  and  it  is  the  province  of- 
the  historian  to  find  out,  not  what  was,  but  what 
is.  Where  a  battle  has  been  fought,  you  will 
find  nothing  but  the  bones  of  men  and  beasts; 
where  a  batde  is  being  fought,  there  are  heaits 
beating.  We  will  sit  on  a  mound  and  muse, 
and  not  try  to  make  these  skeletons  stand  on 
their  legs  again.  Does  Nature  remember,  think 
you,  that  they  were  men,  or  not  rather  that  they 
are  bones? 

Ancient  history  has  an  air  of  antiquity.  It 
should  be  more  modem.  It  ia  written  as  if  the 
spectator  should  be  thinking  of  the  backside  of 
the  picture  on  the  wall,  or  as  if  the  author  ex- 
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peoted  that  the  dead  woold  be  hie  readen,  and 
wished  to  detail  to  them  their  own  ezperienoe. 
Men  seem  anxious  to  accomplish  an  orderly 
retreat  through  the  centuries,  earnestly  rebuild- 
ing the  works  behind,  as  they  are  battered  down 
by  the  encroachments  of  time;  but  while  they 
loiter,  they  and  their  works  both  fall  a  prey  to 
the  arch  enemy.  History  has  neither  the  ven- 
erableness  of  antiquity,  nor  the  freshness  of  the 
modem.  It  does  as  if  it  would  go  to  the  begin- 
ning of  things,  which  natural  history  might 
with  reason  assume  to  do;  but  consider  the 
UniTersal  History,  and  then  tell  us, — when 
did  burdock  and  plantain  sprout  first?  It  has 
been  so  written,  for  the  most  part,  that  the 
times  it  describes  are  with  remarkable  propriety 
called  dark  ages.  They  are  dark,  as  one  has 
observed,  because  we  are  so  in  the  dark  about 
them.  The  sun  rarely  shines  in  history,  what 
with  the  dust  and  confusion;  and  when  we  meet 
with  any  cheering  fact  which  implies  the  pres- 
ence of  this  luminary,  we  excerpt  and  modern- 
ize it.  As  when  we  read  in  the  history  of  the 
Saxons  that  Edwin  of  Northumbria  ^'caused 
stakes  to  be  fixed  in  the  highways  where  he  had 
seen  a  clear  spring,'*  and  ^^brasen  dishes  were 
chained  to  them  to  refresh  the  weary  sojourner, 
whose  fiitigues  Edwin  had  himself  experienced.'* 
This  IB  worth  all  Arthur's  twelve  battles. 
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"Thfoagh  tlw  ihadoir  of  dw  globe  wo  swoop  late  ilio 
yoimgorday: 
Better  fifty  yeen  of  Bnrope  than  a  oyele  of  Oethey." 
Then  fifty  yean  of  Aizope  better  one  New  BngUad  ray  t 

Biography,  too,  is  liable  to  the  same  objec- 
tion ;  it  should  be  autobiography.  Let  us  not, 
as  the  Germans  advise,  endeavor  to  go  abroad 
and  vex  our  bowels  that  we  may  be  somebody 
else  to  explain  him.    If  I  am  not  I,  who  will  be? 

But  it  is  fit  that  the  Past  should  be  dark; 
though  the  darkness  is  not  so  much  a  quality  of 
the  past  as  of  tradition.  It  is  not  a  distance  of 
time,  but  a  distance  of  relation,  which  makes 
thus  dusky  its  memorials.  What  is  near  to  the 
heart  of  this  generation  is  &ir  and  bright  still. 
Ghreeoe  lies  outspread  fair  and  sunshiny  in  floods 
of  light,  for  there  is  the  sun  and  dayl^ht  in  her 
literature  and  art.  Homer  does  not  allow  us  to 
forget  that  the  sun  shone, — nor  Phidias,  nor 
tiie  Parthenon.  Tet  no  era  has  been  wholly 
dark,  nor  will  we  too  hastily  submit  to  the  his- 
torian, and  congratulate  ourselves  on  a  blase  of 
light.  If  we  could  pierce  the  obscurity  of  those 
remote  years,  we  should  find  it  light  enough; 
only  there  is  not  our  day.  Some  creatures  are 
made  to  see  in  the  dark.  There  has  always 
been  the  same  amount  of  light  in  the  world. 
The  new  and  missing  stars,  the  comets  and 
eclipses,  do  not  affect  the  general  illumination, 
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for  only  our  glasses  appreciate  diem.  The  eyes 
of  the  oldest  fossil  remains,  they  tell  ns,  indicate 
that  the  same  laws  of  light  prevailed  then  as 
now.  Always  the  laws  of  light  are  the  same, 
but  the  modes  and  degrees  of  seeing  vaiy.  The 
gods  are  partial  to  no  era,  but  steadily  shines 
their  light  in  the  heavens,  while  the  eye  of  the 
beholder  is  turned  to  stone.  There  was  but 
the  sun  and  the  eye  from  the  first.  The  ages 
have  not  added  a  new  ray  to  the  one,  nor  altered 
a  fibre  of  the  other. 

If  we  will  admit  time  into  our  thoughts  at 
all,  the  mythologies,  those  vestiges  of  ancient 
poems,  wrecks  of  poems,  so  to  speak,  the  world's 
inheritance,  still  reflecting  some  of  their  origi- 
nal splendor,  like  the  fragments  of  clouds  tinted 
by  the  rays  of  the  departed  sun;  reaching  into 
the  latest  summer  day,  and  allying  this  hour  to 
the  morning  of  creation;  as  the  poet  sings:  — 

**  Aagmaiiti  of  the  lofty  ttnla 
Float  down  the  tide  of  yeazsi 
As  buoyant  on  the  etonny  main 
A  parted  wreck  appean,— " 

these  are  the  materials  and  hints  for  a  history 
%i  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  race;  how,  from 
the  condition  of  ants,  it  arrived  at  the  condition 
of  men,  and  arts  were  gradually  invented.  Let 
a  thousand  surmises  shed  some  light  on  this 
sUjty.    We  will  not  be  confined  by  historical. 
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even  geological  periods  wUoh  would  allow  us  to 
doubt  of  a  progress  in  human  ailairs.  If  we 
rise  above  this  wisdom  for  the  day.  we  shall  ex- 
pect  that  this  morning  of  the  race,  in  which  it 
has  been  suppUed  with  the  simplest  necessaries, 
with  oom,  and  wine,  and  honey,  and  oil,  and 
fire,  and  articulate  speech,  and  agricultural  and 
other  arts,  reared  up  by  degrees  from  the  condi- 
tion of  ants  to  men,  will  be  succeeded  by  a  day 
of  equally  progressive  splendor;  that,  in  the 
lapse  of  the  divine  periods,  other  divine  agents 
and  godlike  men  will  assist  to  elevate  the  race 
as  much  above  its  present  condition. 
But  we  do  not  know  much  about  it. 

Thus  did  one  voyageur  waking  dream,  while 
his  companion  slumbered  on  the  bank.  Sud- 
denly a  boatman*8  horn  was  heard  echoing  from 
shore  to  shore,  to  give  notice  of  his  approach  to 
the  farmer's  wife  with  whom  he  was  to  take  his 
dinner,  though  in  that  place  only  muskrats  and 
kingfishers  seemed  to  hear.  The  current  of  our 
reflections  and  our  slumbers  being  thus  dis^ 
turbed,  we  weighed  anchor  once  more. 

As  we  proceeded  on  our  way  in  the  afternoon, 
the  western  bank  became  lower,  or  receded 
farther  from  the  channel  in  some  places,  leaving 
a  few  trees  only  to  fringe  the  water's  edge; 
while  the  eastern  rose  abruptly  here  and  there 
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into  wooded  hills  fifty  or  sirty  feet  liigh*  The 
bass  {^TUia  Afnmcand)^  also  called  the  lime  or 
linden,  which  was  a  new  tree  to  ns,  orerhnng 
the  water  with  its  broad  and  ronnded  leaf,  in- 
terspersed with  clusters  of  small  hard  berries 
now  nearly  ripe,  and  made  an  agreeable  shade 
for  us  sailors.  The  inner  bark  of  this  genus  is 
the  bast,  the  material  of  the  fisherman's  matting, 
and  the  ropes  and  -peasant's  shoes  of  which  the 
Bussians  make  so  much  use,  and  also  of  nets 
and  a  coarse  doth  in  some  places.  According 
to  poets,  this  was  once  Fhilyra,  one  of  the 
Oceanides.  The  ancients  are  said  to  have  used 
its  bark  for  the  roofs  of  cottages,  for  baskets, 
and  for  a  kind  of  paper  called  Fhilyra.  They 
also  made  bucklers  of  its  wood,  ^'on  account 
of  its  flexibility,  lightness,  and  resiliency."  It 
was  once  much  used  for  carving,  and  is  still  in 
demand  for  sounding-boards  of  piano-fortes  and 
panels  of  carriages,  and  for  yarious  uses  for 
which  toughness  and  flexibility  are  required. 
Baskets  and  cradles  are  made  of  the  twigs.  Its 
sap  affords  sugar,  and  the  honey  made  from  its 
flowers  is  said  to  be  preferred  to  any  other. 
Its  leaves  are  in  some  countries  given  to  cattle, 
a  kind  of  chocolate  has  been  made  of  its  fruit,  a 
medicine  has  been  prepared  from  an  infusion  of 
its  flowers,  and  finally,  the  charcoal  made  of  its 
wood  is  greatly  valued  for  gunpowder. 
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The  sight  of  this  tree  remind^  ns  that  we 
had  reached  a  strange  land  to  ns.  As  we  sailed 
under  this  canopy  of  leases,  we  saw  the  sky 
through  its  chinks,  and,  as  it  were,  the  meaning 
and  idea  of  the  tree  stamped  in  a  thousand 
hieroglyphics  on  the  heavens.  The  uniyerse  is 
so  aptly  fitted  to  our  organization  that  the  eye 
wanders  and  reposes  at  the  same  time.  On 
every  side  there  is  something  to  soothe  and  re- 
fresh this  sense.  Look  up  at  the  tree-tops,  and 
see  how  finely  Nature  finishes  off  her  work 
there.  See  how  the  pines  spire  without  end 
higher  and  higher,  and  make  a  graceful  fringe 
to  the  earth.  And  who  shall  count  the  finer 
cobwebs  that  soar  and  float  away  from  their 
utmost  tops,  and  the  myriad  insects  that  dodge 
between  them.  Leaves  are  of  more  various 
forms  than  the  alphabets  of  all  hmguages  put 
together;  of  the  oaks  alone  there  are  hardly  two 
alike,  and  each  expresses  its  own  character. 

In  all  her  products.  Nature  only  develops  her 
simplest  germs.  One  would  say  that  it  was  no 
great  stretch  of  invention  to  create  birds.  The 
hawk,  which  now  takes  his  flight  over  the  top 
of  the  wood,  was  at  first,  perchance,  only  a  leaf 
which  fluttered  in  its  aisles.  From  rustling 
leaves  she  came  in  the  course  of  ages  to  the 
loftier  flight  and  dear  carol  of  the  bird. 

Salmon  Brook  comes  in  from  the  west  under 
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the  raflrood,  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  village 
of  Nashua.  We  rowed  up  far  enough  into  the 
meadows  which  border  it  to  learn  its  pisoaiorial 
histoiy  from  a  haymaker  on  its  banks.  He  told 
ns  that  the  silver  eel  was  formerly  abundant 
here,  and  pointed  to  some  simken  creek  at  its 
mouth.  T\nB  man*s  memory  and  imagination 
were  fertile  in  fishermen's  tales  of  floating  isles 
in  bottomless  ponds,  and  of  lakes  mysteriously 
stocked  with  fishes,  and  would  have  kept  us  till 
nightfall  to  listen,  but  we  could  not  afford  to 
loiter  in  this  roadstead,  and  so  stood  out  to  our 
sea  again.  Though  we  never  trod  in  those 
meadows,  but  only  touched  their  margin  with 
our  hands,  we  still  retain  a  pleasant  memory  of 
them. 

Salmon  Brook,  whose  name  is  said  to  be  a 
translation  from  the  Indian,  was  a  favorite 
haunt  of  the  aborigines.  Here,  too,  the  first 
white  settlers  of  Nashua  planted,  and  some 
dents  in  the  earth  where  their  houses  stood  and 
the  wrecks  of  ancient  apple-trees  are  still  visi« 
ble.  About  one  mile  up  this  streatn  stood  the 
house  of  old  John  Lovewell,  who  was  an  ensign 
in  the  army  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  father 
of  ^famous  Captain  Lovewell."  He  settled 
here  before  1690,  and  died  about  1764,  at  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years.  He  is 
thought  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  &mous 
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Namgaatett  swamp  fight,  which  took  plaoe  in 
1675,  before  he  oame  here.  The  Indiaiui  are 
said  to  have  spared  him  in  sncoeediog  wars  on 
account  of  his  kindness  to  them.  Even  in  1700 
he  was  so  old  and  gray-headed  ttiat  his  scalp 
was  worth  nothing,  since  the  French  governor 
offered  no  bounty  for  such.  I  have  stood  in 
^e  dent  of  his  cellar  on  the  bank  of  the  brook, 
and  talked  there  with  one  whose  grandfather 
had,  whose  father  might  have,  talked  with 
LovewelL  Here  also  he  had  a  mill  in  his  old 
age,  and  kept  a  small  store.  He  was  remem-* 
bered  by  some  who  were  recently  living,  as  a 
hale  old  man  who  drove  the  boys  out  of  his  or- 
chard with  his  cane.  Consider  the  triumphs  of 
the  mortal  man,  and  what  poor  trophies  it  would 
have  to  show,  to  wit:  He  cobbled  shoes  with- 
out glasses  at  a  hundred,  and  cut  a  handsome 
swath  at  a  hundred  and  five  I  Lovewell's  house 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  which  Mrs.  Dustan 
reached  on  her  escape  from  the  Indians.  Here, 
probably,  the  hero  of  Pequawket  was  bom  and 
bred.  Close  by  may  be  seen  the  cellar  and  the 
gravestone  of  Joseph  Hassell,  who,  as  is  else- 
where recorded,  with  his  wife  Anna,  and  son 
Benjamin,  and  Mary  Marks,  ^^were  slain  by 
our  Indian  enemies  on  September  2,  [1691,] 
in  the  evening.*'  As  Oookin  observed  on  a 
previous  ocadouy  ^The  Indian  rod  upon  tho 
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English  backs  had  not  yet  done  God's  errand.** 
Salmon  Brook  near  its  mouth  is  still  a  solitary 
stream,  meandering  through  woods  and  mea- 
dows, while  the  then  uninhabited  mouth  of  the 
Nashua  now  resounds  with  the  din  of  a  mann- 
faoturing  town. 

A  stream  from  Ottemio  Pond  in  Hudson 
comes  in  just  above  Salmon  Brook,  on  the  op- 
posite side.  There  was  a  good  view  of  Unoan- 
nunuc,  the  most  conspicuous  mountain  in  these 
parts,  from  the  bank  here,  seen  rising  over  the 
west  end  of  the  bridge  above.  We  soon  after 
passed  the  village  of  Nashua,  on  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  where  there  is  a  covered  bridge 
over  the  Merrimack.  The  Nashua,  which  is 
one  of  the  largest  tributaries,  flows  from  Wa- 
chusett  Mountain,  through  Lancaster,  Grroton, 
and  other  towns,  where  it  has  formed  well- 
known  elm-shaded  meadows,  but  near  its  mouth 
it  is  obstructed  by  falls  and  factories,  and  did 
not  tempt  us  to  explore  it. 

Far  away  from  here,  in  Lancaster,  with  an- 
other companion,  I  have  crossed  the  broad  val- 
ley of  the  Nashua,  over  which  we  had  so  long 
looked  westward  from  the  Concord  hills  without 
seeing  it  to  the  blue  mountains  in  the  horizon. 
So  many  streams,  so  many  meadows  and  woods 
and  quiet  dwellings  of  men  had  lain  concealed 
between  us  and  those  Delectable  Mountains; 
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— from  yondfir  hill  on  the  road  to  Tyngsboiv 
oagh  yoQ  may  get  a  good  view  of  them.  There 
where  it  seemed  iminterrupted  forest  to  our 
youthful  eyes,  between  two  neighboring  pines 
in  the  horizon,  lay  the  valley  of  the  Nashua, 
and  this  very  stream  was  even  then  winding  at 
its  bottom,  and  then,  as  now,  it  was  here  si- 
lently mingling  its  waters  with  the  Merrimack. 
The  douds  which  floated  over  its  meadows  and 
were  bom  there,  seen  far  in  the  west,  gilded 
by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  had  adorned  a 
thousand  evening  skies  for  us.  But  as  it  were, 
by  a  turf  wall  this  valley  was  concealed,  and  in 
our  journey  to  those  hiUs  it  was  first  gradually 
revealed  to  us.  Summer  and  winter  our  eyes 
had  rested  on  the  dim  outline  of  the  mountains, 
to  which  distance  and  indistinctness  lent  a  gran- 
deur not  their  0¥m,  so  that  they  served  to  inter- 
pret all  the  allusions  of  poets  and  travelers. 
Standing  on  the  Concord  Cliffs,  we  thus  spoke 
our  mind  to  them:  — 

With  fipontMr  itwingth  jtt  •tend  jour  i^njuiidi 
TRth  gnod  oontant  70  oirele  roimd, 
Tomiiltaoiis  nlenoe  for  aU  Miuidi 
'  Ye  distant  inmeiy  of  rilli, 
Monadnoek  and  the  Petarboroni^  ffiUe ;  ^ 
Finn  aigmnent  that  never  stixei 
Onteireling  the  philoaqphen,  — 
like  aome  Taat  fleet, 
Sailing  through  rain  and  ileet, 
Ihrongh  vinler'a  oold  and  amniner'a  heat; 
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StuI  hoiQiiy  OB  QpoD  yoQT  Ugii  6nqpnwi 

Unta  jB  find  a  shorn  amid  the  iki«i; 

Not  alcalkiqflf  oIom  to  land, 

With  OMgo  oontiahand, 

For  they  who  sent  a  Tentora  oat  by  ya 

HaTo  aet  the  Son  to  see 

Their  hoaetty. 

Ships  of  the  line,  eaeh  ooa, 

Te  westward  mn, 

CoBToying  oloads, 

Which  oloster  in  your  shnmdsi 

Always  before  the  gale, 

Under  a  press  of  ssil, 

With  weight  of  metal  all  vntold,— 

I  seem  to  feel  ye  in  my  firm  sest  hersi 

Lnmeasorable  depth  of  hold, 

And  breadth  of  beam,  and  leqgth  of  nuudag  geaa 

Methinks  ye  take  Inzniioos  pleasiua 

In  your  norel  western  leisure ; 

So  eool  yonr  brows  and  freshly  blue. 

As  Time  had  naaght  for  ye  to  do; 

For  ye  lie  at  your  length, 

An  unappropriated  strsQgih, 

Unhewn  primend  timber, 

For  knees  so  stiif,  for  masts  so  limber;    . 

Hie  stook  of  whieh  new  earths  are  made. 

One  day  to  be  onr  wttUm  trade, 

Fit  for  the  stanohions  of  a  world 

Which  thiooi^  the  seas  of  space  is  hailed. 

WhQe  we  enjoy  a  liageriqg  ray. 
Ye  stiU  o*ertop  the  western  day, 
Beposing  yonder  on  God's  eraft 
I^ke  solid  stacks  of  hay; 
So  bold  a  line  as  ne'er  was  writ 
On  any  page  by  human  wit; 
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our  natiye  hills,  Waohusett  and  Monadnodr 
have  retreated  once  more  among  the  blue  and 
fabulous  mountains  in  the  horizon,  though  our 
eyes  rest  on  the  very  rocks  on  both  of  them, 
where  we  have  pitched  our  tent  for  a  night,  and 
boiled  our  hasty*pudding  amid  the  clouds. 

As  late  as  1724  there  was  no  house  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Nashua,  but  only  scattered 
wigwams  and  grisly  forests  between  this  fron- 
tier and  Canada.  In  September  of  that  year, 
two  men  who  were  engaged  in  making  turpen- 
tine on  that  side,  for  such  were  the  first  enter- 
prises in  the  wilderness,  were  taken  captive  and 
carried  to  Canada  by  a  parfy  of  thirty  Indians. 
Ten  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dunstable,  going  to 
look  for  them,  found  the  hoops  of  their  barrel 
out,  and  the  turpentine  spread  on  the  ground. 
I  have  been  told  by  an  inhabitant  of  Tyngsbor* 
ough,  who  had  the  story  from  his  ancestors, 
that  one  of  these  captives,  when  the  Indiana 
were  about  to  upset  his  barrel  of  turpentine, 
seised  a  pine  knot  and,  flourishing  it,  swore  so 
resolutely  that  he  would  kill  the  first  who 
touched  it,  that  they  refrained,  and  when  at 
length  he  returned  from  Canada  he  found  it 
still  standing.  Perhaps  there  was  more  than 
one  barrel.  However  this  may  have  been,  the 
aeoute  knew  by  marks  on  the  trees,  made 
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ooal  mixed  with  grease,  tbat  the  men  were  not 
killed,  but  taken  prisoners.  One  of  the  com- 
pany, named  Farwell,  peroeiving  that  the  tor- 
pentine  had  not  done  spreading,  concluded  that 
the  Indians  had  been  gone  but  a  short  time,  and 
they  accordingly  went  in  instant  pursuit.  Con« 
traiy  to  the  advice  of  Farwell,  following  di- 
rectly on  their  trail  up  the  Merrimack,  they  fell 
into  an  ambuscade  near  Thornton's  Feny,  in 
the  present  town  of  Merrimack,  and  nine  were 
killed,  only  one,  Farwell,  escaping  after  a  vig- 
orous pursuit.  The  men  of  Dunstable  went  out 
and  picked  up  their  bodies,  and  carried  them 
all  down  to  Dunstable  and  buried  them.  It  is 
almost  word  for  word  as  in  the  Bobin  Hood 
ballad:  — 

**  Thay  earned  theee  f oreeten  into  fair  Nottingham, 
As  many  tliere  did  know, 
Tney  djgged  theni  giwee  in  their  ennieiijara. 
And  they  boned  them  aU  a-ioir." 

Nottingham  is  only  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
and  they  were  not  exactly  all  a-row.  Ton  may 
read  in  the  churchyard  at  Dunstable,  under  the 
^Memento  Mori,'*  and  the  name  of  one  of  them, 
how  they  ^^departed  this  Ufe,'*  and 

** TUa naairflli aeren  mote  that Hee In 

tina  gnm  waa  dew  aU  in  n  day  lify 

the  Indiana." 

The  stones  of  some  others  of  the  company  stand 
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around  ihe  oommon  grave  with  their  separate 
insoriptioiiB.  Eight  were  buried  here,  but  nine 
were  kiUed,  according  to  the  beet  authorities. 

^  Geiill«  fit«r,  gmitle  ritvr, 

Lo,  thy  ttreami  ara  gtaiiMd  with  gon^ 
Maay  •  Inwre  and  noble  oapteia 
Floati  aloiig  thy  willowed  ibon. 

^  An  lMdd«  tliy  limpid  waton, 
AU  baiida  Oiy  nads  to  brifl^t, 
Indian  Chiaf ■  aad  Chziatian  warrion 
Joined  in  fieroe  aad  mortal  fight." 

It  is  related  in  the  History  of  Dunstable,  that 
on  the  return  of  Farwell  the  Indians  were  en- 
gaged by  a  fresh  party,  which  they  compelled  to 
retreat,  and  pursued  as  far  as  the  Nashua,  where 
they  fought  across  the  stream  at  its  mouth* 
After  the  departure  of  the  Indians,  the  figure 
of  an  Indian's  head  was  found  carved  by  them 
on  a  large  tree  by  the  shore,  which  circumstance 
has  given  its  name  to  this  part  of  the  village  of 
Nashville,  —the  ''Indian  Head/*  ''It  was  ob« 
served  by  some  judicious,'*  says  Gtwkin,  refer- 
ring to  Philip's  war,  "that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  the  English  soldiers  made  a  notiiing 
of  the  Indians,  and  many  spake  words  to  this 
effect,  that  one  Englishman  was  sufficient  to 
chase  ten  Indians;  many  reckoned  it  was  no 
other  but  Fent,  vidi^  vid.'^^  But  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  judicious  would  by  this  time  have 
made  a  different  observation. 
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Farwell  appears  to  have  been  the  only  one 
who  had  studied  his  prof  ession,  and  understood 
the  business  of  hunting  Indians.  He  lived  to 
fight  another  day,  for  the  next  year  he  was 
Lovewell's  lieutenant  at  Pequawket,  but  that 
time,  as  we  have  related,  he  left  his  bones  in  the 
wilderness.  His  name  still  reminds  us  of  twi- 
light days  and  forest  scouts  on  Indian  trails, 
with  an  imeasy  scalp;  —  an  indispensable  hero 
to  New  England.  As  the  more  recent  poet  of 
LoYewell's  fight  has  sung,  halting  a  little  but 
bravely  still,  — 

^ThMi  dUd  the  eriinion  ■tremiB  thmt  flowtd 
Somh  like  the  wateis  of  the  brook, 
That  brightly  ihiiie,  that  londlj  daih, 
Ywst  doiwB  the  eliili  ol  Agioehook." 


These  battles  sound  incredible  to  us.  I  think 
that  posterity  will  doubt  if  such  things  ever 
were;  if  our  bold  ancestors  who  settled  this  land 
were  not  struggling  rather  with  the  forest  shad- 
ows,  and  not  with  a  copper-colored  race  of  men. 
They  were  vapors,  fever  and  ague  of  the  un- 
settled woods.  Now,  only  a  few  arrow-heads 
are  turned  up  by  the  plough.  In  the  Pelasgic, 
the  Etruscan,  or  the  British  stoiy,  there  is  no- 
thing so  shadowy  and  unreal. 

Itisawild  and  antiquated  looking  graveyard, 
overgrown  with  bushes,  on  the  high-road,  about 
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a  quarter  of  ft  nule  from  and  overlookmg  the 
Merrimaok,  with  ft  deserted  mill-stream  boond- 
ing  it  on  one  side,  where  lie  the  earthly  remains 
of  the  anoient  inhabitants  of  Dunstable.  We 
passed  it  three  or  four  miles  below  here.  You 
may  read  there  the  names  of  Lovewell,  Farwell, 
and  many  others  whose  families  were  distin- 
guished in  Indian  warfare.  We  noticed  there 
two  large  masses  of  granite  more  than  a  foot 
thick  and  rudely  squared,  lying  flat  on  the 
ground  over  the  remains  of  the  first  pastor  and 
his  wife. 

It  is  remarkable  thftt  the  dead  lie  everywhere 
under  stones,  — 

^  Stnito  Jaoent  pMiim  mto  qiuM|iie  inb  ^  kpide-^ 

corpora,  we  might  sfty,  if  the  meftsure  allowed. 
When  the  stone  is  a  slight  one,  it  does  not 
oppress  the  spirits  of  the  traveler  to  meditate 
by  it;  but  these  did  seem  a  little  heathenish  to 
us;  and  so  are  all  large  monuments  over  men*8 
bodies,  from  the  pyramids  down.  A  monument 
should  at  leftst  be  *'star-y-pointing,"  to  indicate 
whither  the  spirit  is  gone,  and  not  prostrate, 
like  the  body  it  has  deserted.  There  have  been 
some  nations  who  could  do  nothing  but  con« 
struct  tombs,  and  these  are  the  only  traces  which 
they  have  left.  They  are  the  heathen.  But 
why  these  stones,  so  upright  and  emphatic,  like 
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exclamation  •  points  ?  What  was  there  so  re* 
markable  that  lived?  Why  should  the  monn* 
ment  be  so  much  more  enduring  than  the  fame 
whioh  it  is  designed  to  perpetuate,  —  a  stone  to 
a  bone?  "Here  lies,"  — "Here  lies;"  — why 
do  they  not  sometimes  write,  There  rises?  Is  it 
a  monument  to  the  body  only  that  is  intended? 
"Having  reached  the  term  of  his  natural  life; " 
—  would  it  not  be  truer  to  say,  Having  reached 
the  term  of  his  unnatural  life?  The  rarest 
quality  in  an  epitaph  is  truth.  If  any  character 
is  given,  it  should  be  as  severely  true  as  the 
decision  of  the  three  judges  below,  and  not  the 
partial  testimony  of  friends.  Friends  and  con*- 
temporaries  should  supply  only  the  name  and 
date,  and  leave  it  to  posterity  to  write  the  epi- 
taph. 

Here  liee  an  honest  man, 
Bew-Admirel  Van. 


Fahh,  then  je  luTe 

Two  in  one  gfaTe* 

For  in  hie  feTor, 

Here  too  liee  the  Engmter. 

Fame  itself  is  but  an  epitaph;  as  late,  as  false, 
as  true.  But  they  only  are  the  true  epitaphs 
which  Old  Mortality  retouches. 

A  man  might  well  pray  that  he  may  not  taboo 
or  curse  any  portion  of  nature  by  being  buried 
in  it.    For  the  most  part,  the  best  man's  spirit 
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makes  ft  f eftrful  sprite  to  haunt  his  grftve,  and 
it  is  therefore  mnoh  to  the  credit  of  Little  John, 
the  famous  follower  of  Bobin  Hood,  and  reflect* 
ing  faYorably  on  his  character,  that  his  grave 
was  ^long  celebrous  for  the  yielding  of  excel- 
lent whetstones.'*  I  confess  that  I  have  but 
litde  love  for  such  coUections  as  they  have  at 
the  Catacombs,  Pbre  la  Chaise,  Mount  Auburn, 
and  even  this  Dunstable  grayeyaid.  At  any 
rate,  nothing  but  great  antiquity  can  make 
graveyards  interesting  to  me.  I  have  no  friends 
tiiere.  It  may  be  that  I  am  not  competent  to 
write  the  poetry  of  the  grave.  The  farmer  who 
has  skimmed  his  farm  might  perchance  leave 
his  body  to  Nature  to  be  ploughed  in,  and  in 
some  measure  restore  its  fertility.  We  should 
not  retard  but  forward  her  economies. 

Soon  the  village  of  Nashua  was  out  of  sight, 
and  the  woods  were  gained  again,  and  we  rowed 
slowly  on  before  sunset,  looking  for  a  solitary 
place  in  which  to  spend  the  night.  A  few 
evening  clouds  began  to  be  reflected  in  the 
water,  and  the  surface  was  dimpled  only  here 
and  there  by  a  muakrat  crossing  the  stream. 
We  camped  at  length  near  Penichook  Brook,  on 
the  confines  of  what  is  now  Nashville,  by  a  deep 
ravine,  under  the  skirts  of  a  pine  wood,  where 
the  dead  pine-leaves  were  our  carpet,  and  their 
tawny  boughs  stretched  overhead.    But  fire  and 
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smoke  80<m  tamed  the  Boene;  the  rocla  oen- 
sented  to  be  our  walls,  and  the  pines  oar  roof* 
A  woodside  was  already  the  fittest  locality  for  ns. 
The  wilderness  is  near  as  well  as  dear  to 
eveiy  man*  Even  the  oldest  villages  are  in* 
debted  to  the  border  of  wild  wood  which  sor- 
rounds  them,  more  than  to  the  gardens  of  men. 
There  is  something  indescribably  inspiriting  and 
beautiful  in  the  aspect  of  the  forest  skirting  and 
occasionally  jutting  into  the  midst  of  new 
towns,  which,  like  the  sand-heaps  of  fresh  fox- 
burrows,  have  sprung  up  in  their  midst*  The 
▼eiy  uprightness  of  the  pines  and  maples  asserts 
the  ancient  rectitude  and  vigor  of  nature*  Our 
lives  need  the  relief  of  such  a  background, 
where  the  pine  flourishes   and  the   jay  still 


We  had  found  a  safe  harbor  for  our  boat» 
and  as  the  sun  was  setting  carried  up  our 
furniture,  and  soon  arranged  our  house  upon 
the  bank,  and  while  the  kettle  steamed  at  the 
tent  door,  we  chatted  of  distant  friends  and  of 
the  sights  which  we  were  to  behold,  and  won- 
dered which  way  the  towns  lay  from  us.  Our 
ooooa  was  soon  boiled,  and  supper  set  upon 
our  chest,  and  we  lengthened  out  tliis  meal,  like 
old  voyageurs,  with  our  talk*  Meanwhile  we 
(Spread  the  map  on  the  ground,  and  read  in  the 
Oaietteer  when  the  first  settlers  came  here  and 
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got  a  township  granted.  Then,  when  sapper 
was  done  and  we  had  written  the  journal  of  our 
voyage,  we  wrapped  our  buffaloes  about  us  and 
hy:  down  with  our  heads  pillowed  on  our  arms, 
listening  awhile  to  the  distant  baying  of  a  dog, 
or  the  murmurs  of  the  river,  or  to  the  windr 
which  had  not  gone  to  rest:  — 

The  western  wind  oeme  lumbering  in, 
Bearing  a  fainfc  PaoiBo  din, 
Oar  e^eniqg  mail,  awift  at  the  eatt 
Of  ita  Postmaater-GeneiBl; 
Laden  with  news  from  Califdm% 
Whatever  transpired  hath  sinoe  mom,    , 
How  wagB  the  world  by  brier  and  brafa 
IVom  hence  to  Athabaaoa  Lake ;  — 

oi^  half  awake  and  half  asleep,  dreaming  of  a 
star  which  glimmered  through  our  cotton  roof. 
Perhaps  at  midnight  one  was  awakened  by  a 
cricket  shrilly  singing  on  his  shoulder,  or  by  a 
hunting  spider  in  his  eye,  and  was  lulled  asleep 
again  by  some  streamlet  purling  its  way  along 
at  the  bottom  of  a  wooded  and  rocky  ravine  in 
our  neighborhood.  It  was  pleasant  to  lie  with 
our  heads  so  low  in  the  grass,  and  hear  what  a 
tinkling  ever-busy  laboratory  it  was.     A  thou- 

long. 

Far  in  the  night,  as  we  were  falling  asleep  aa 
the  bank  of  the  Merrimack,  we  heard  some  tyro 
beating  a  drum  incessantly,  in  preparation  for 
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a  country  mnster,  as  we  learned,  and  we  tlioaglit 
of  the  line,  — 

"  Whan  tlw  dmm  boat  at  dead  of  mglit.*' 

We  could  have  assured  him  that  his  beat  woi^M 
be  answered,  and  the  forces  be  mustered.    Fear/ 
not,  thou  drummer  of  the  night,  we  too  will  be  ^ 

'  there.  And  still  he  drummed  on  in  the  silence 
and  the  dark.  This  stray  sound  from  a  far-oft<  - 
sphere  came  to  our  ears  from  time  to  time,  pttf 
sweet,  and  significant,  and  we  listened,. with 
imch  an  unprejudiced  sense  as  if  foi^the  first 
time  we  heard  at  alL  No  doubt  he"^  was  an 
uungnificant  drummer  enough,  but  his  musio 
afforded  us  a  prime  and  leisure  hour,  and  we 
felt  that  we  were  in  season  wholly.  These  sim- 
ple somds  related  us  to  the  stars*  Ay,  there 
was  a^Iopffln  them  so  convincing  that  the  com- 

Jbined  sense  of  mankin4.j?oiJd  never  make 
dmiht  ftf^^  ^pclusions.     I  stop  my  habitual 
thinking,  ^  i|  the  plough  hadsuddenly  run 

d^flpfty  ii;t  ita  furrow  tteOUgll  the  cmst  of  the 

worlds  How  can  I  go  on,  who  have  just  stepped 
over  such  a  bottomless  s^light  in  the  bog  of 
my  life?  Suddenly  old  Time  winked  at  me,  — 
Ah,  you  know  me,  you  rogue,  — and  news  had 
come  that  IT  was  well.  That  ancient  universe 
is  in  such  capital  health.  I  think  nndowbtedly 
it  will  never  die,  ffeal  yourselves,  doctors;  by 
'^   '  "  live. 
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And  kft  nM  witb  Etoniity  ftloM  I 
I  bMr  beyond  the  mqge  of  toniid, 

I  MO  bayood  the  Tatge  of  liglit,  — 

• 

I  Bee,  amell,  taste,  hear,  feel,  that  eTerlasting 
Something  to  which  we  are  allied,  at  onoe  our 
maker,  our  abode,  our  destiny,  our  very  Selves; 
the  one  historic  truthjthe  most  remarkable  &ct 
which  can  become  the  distinct  and  uninyited 
subject  of  our  thought,  the  actual  glory  of  the 
nniyerse;  flie  only  fact  which  a  hmgayLbe^Pg 
jMumot  avoid  recogninng,  or  m  some  way  forget 
^£spense  with. 

It  dolli  ezpniid  my  pfbae&M 
To  all,  and  laaTe  ma  dn^  In  the  erawd. 

I  have  seen  how  the  foundations  of  the  world 
are  laid,  and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  it 
will  stand  a  good  while. 

Now  ahiafly  b  my  ajtallioug. 
And  only  now  my  prime  of  Ufa. 


Whhh  nor  my  worth  "^^r*"*  biHl  ^'^*-g**»i 
WhliJi  wooed  ma  ToniMP  and  wooaa  — »•  tAA. 

And  to  thb  aranhig  hath  ma  hroqght. 

What  are  ears?  what  is  Time?  that  this  pal^ 
tioular  series  of  sounds  called  a  strain  of  music, 
an  invisible  and  fairy  troop  which  never  brushed 
the  dew  from  any  mead,  can  be  wafted  down 
through  the  centuries  from  Homer  to  me,  and 
he  have  been  conversant  with  that  same  aerial 
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and  myBterioiiB  ohann  whicli  now  bo  tingles  my 
ears?  What  a  fine  oonununioation  from  age  to 
age,  of  the  fairest  and  noblest  thoughts,  the 
aspirations  of  ancient  men,  even  sooh  as  were 
never  oommnnicated  bj  speech,  is  musiol  It  is 
the  flower  of  language,  thought  colored  and 
curved,  fluent  and  flexible,  its  crystal  fountain 
tinged  with  the  sun's  rays,  and  its  purling  rip- 
ples reflecting  the  grass  and  the  clouds.  A 
strain  of  music  reminds  me  of  a  passage  of  the 
Yedas,  and  I  assodate  with  it  the  idea  of  infl* 
nite  remoteness,  as  well  as  of  beauty  and  wbt&i^ 
'^1  ^T  *^  *^^^  ■^nflflff  ^H*  ^»  farfeliftftt  from  us 

It  teaches  us  again  and  again  to  trust  the  re* 
motest  and  finest  as  the  divinest  instinct,  and 
makesij^^fft^  ftiii^  only  real  erperienoeT)  We 
feel  jTsad  chee£^hen  we  hear  it,  perchance  be- 
cause  we  that  hear  are  not  one  with  that 
is  heard. 


VmcfoM  %  tuf  mil  0(1  muumm  dMp 

Thioasli  Um  ■tiiiai  of  th j  tfinaph  b  haaid  to  ■wwp» 

The  sadness  is  ours.  The  Indian  poet  CalidaC 
says  in  the  Sacontala:  ^^Perhaps  the  sadness  of 
men  on  seeing  beautiful  forms  and  hearing 
sweet  music  arises  from  some  faint  remembrance 
of  past  joys,  and  the  traces  of  connections  in  a 
former  state  of  existence*"  As  polishing  ex- 
presses the  vein  in  marble,  and  grain  in  wood« 
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80  mtisio  brings  out  what  of  heroic  Inrks  any- 
where. Thfi  htrff  !■  thfi  ntde  pafron  of  mnBic»_ 
That  harmony  which  exists  naturally  between 
the  hero's  moods  and  the  universe,  the  soldier 
would  fain  imitate  with  drum  and  trumpet. 
When  we  are  in  health,  all  sounds  fife  and  drum 
for  us;  we  hear  the  ^^tf^  ^^  vMimn  in  t^e  ^i  or 
catch  its  echoes  dying  away  when  we  awake  in 
the  dawn.     Mai.Alit^p  la  ^\\osw%  fliA  nwlaA  of  the 

hero  beal 


and  he  steps  to  the  measure  of  the  universe; 
then  there  is  true  courage  and  invincible 
strengtlu^ 

Plutaroh  says  that  ^Plato  thinks  the  gods 
never  gave  men  music,  the  science  of  melody 
and  harmony,  for  mere  delectation  or  to  tickle 
the  ear;  but  that  the  discordant  parts  of  the 
droulations  and  beauteous  fabric  of  the  soul, 
and  that  of  it  that  roves  about  the  body,  and 
many  times,  for  want  of  tune  and  air,  breaks 
forth  into  many  extravagances  and  excesses, 
might  be  sweetly  recalled  and  artfully  wound 
up  to  their  former  consent  and  agreement." 

Music  is  the  sound  of  the  universal  laws 
promulgated.  It  is  the  only  assured  tone. 
There  are  in  it  such  strains  as  far  surpass  any 
man's  faith  in  the  loftiness  of  his  destiny. 
Things  are  to  be  learned  which  it  will  be  worth 
the  while  to  learn.    Formerly  I  heard  these 
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BUMORS  FROM  AN  .fiOUAN  HABP. 

There  ie  a  vale  which  none  hath  leen, 
Where  foot  of  man  has  never  heen, 
Booh  aa  here  Uvea  with  toil  and  itrif e^ 
An  anxioiiB  and  a  linf nl  life. 

There  every  virtue  has  its  hirtfa, 
Ere  it  deeoenda  npon  the  earth, 
And  thither  every  deed  letorai, 
Whioh  in  tkie  generoos  hoMm  bima. 

There  lore  is  warm,  and  yoath  is  yooiif  ^ 
And  poetry  is  yet  nnsaqg*, 
For  Yirtoe  still  adveatnies  Umn* 
And  freely  hreathes  her  native  air. 

And  ever,  if  yo«i  liearken  well, 
YofB  still  may  hear  its  vesper  bell. 
And  tread  ol  hig^i-eonled  men  go  by, 
Tlieir  thoughts  oonversiqg  with  tkie  sky. 

A()Oording  to  Jambliclras,  ^Fjrthagoras  did 
not  procure  for  himself  a  thing  of  this  kind 
through  instmrnents  or  the  voice,  but  employing 
a  certain  ineffable  divinity,  and  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  apprehend,  he  extended  his  ears  and 
fixed  his  intellect  in  the  sublime  ^mphonies  of 
the  world,  he  alone  hearing  and  understanding, 
as  it  appears,  the  universal  harmony  and  con- 
sonance of  the  spheres,  and  the  stars  that  are 
moved  through  them,  and  which  produce  a 
fuller  and  more  intense  melody  than  an; 
effected  by  mortal  sounds. 
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TraveUoig  on  foot  yery  early  one  morniiig 
due  east  from  here  about  twenty  miles,  from 
Caleb  Harriman's  tavern  in  Hampstead  toward 
Haverhill,  when  I  reached  the  railroad  in  Plais- 
tow,  I  heard  at  some  distance  a  faint  music  in 
the  air  like  an  iEolian  harp,  which  I  immedi- 
atelj  suspected  to  proceed  from  the  cord  of  the 
telegraph  vibrating  in  the  just  awakening  mom« 
ing  wind,  and  applying  my  ear  to  one  of  the 
posts  I  was  convinced  that  it  was  so.  It  was 
the  telegraph  harp  singing  its  message  through 
the  country,  its  messagp  aant  ngt  Ky  TDXtVi  b"**- 
by  go^ff.  Perchance,  like  the  statue  of  Mem- 
non,  it  resounds  only  in  the  morning,  when  the 
first  rays  of  the  sun  fall  on  it.  It  was  like  the 
first  lyre  or  shell  heard  on  the  sea*shore,  — that 
vibrating  cord  high  in  the  ur  over  the  shores  of 
earth.  So  have  all  things  their  higher  and  their 
lower  utoi.  1  lieard  a  fairer  news^lEah  "the 
journals  ever  print.  It  toU  of  things  worthy 
to  hear,  and  worthy  of  the  electric  fluid  to  carry 
the  news  of,  not  of  the  price  of  cotton  and 
flour,  but  it  hinted  at  the  price  of  the  world 
itself  and  of  things  which  are  priceless,  of  abso- 
lute truth  and  beauty. 

Still  the  drum  rolled  on,  and  stirred  our 
blood  to  fresh  extravagance  that  night.  The 
clarion  sound  and  clang  of  corselet  and  bncUer 
were  heard  from  many  a  hamlet  of  tbe  soul. 
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and  many  a  kniglit  was  anniiig  lor  the  fight 
behind  the  encamped  stars. 


«*B«fonMflli 

Prick  f orA  tht  mnj  knighti,  id  eoabh  tbdr  ■ptifi 
TOliliiiskMkl«irioiisoIoM;  wltii  f  Mite  of  aim 
From  eitlMr  end  of  Hmtwi  the  welkin  bomt** 


Awmjt  ftwmjl  awmj!  nwmyl 
Ye  have  aoi  kept  jonr  ■eeiei  well, 

I  will  aUde  tliet  ether  dny, 
Thoae  edier  laade  ye  telL 

Em  tine  no  leleue  left  f  or  tiMM^ 
ne  eete  thai  ye  lehoene  f 

Is  not  etendtj  a  kaee 
For  better  deeda  than  Tone  f 


7  le  aweet  to  hear  of  befoea  dead, 
To  know  them  etJU  aUve, 

Bat  aweeter  if  we  een  their  bread, 
And  in  OS  they  aarrire. 

Onr  Uf e  ihoold  f eed  the  ipiiaga  of 

With  a  peremdal  waipe» 
Aa  oeean  f eeda  the  babbUng  f oaato 

Whioh  find  hi  it  their  grate. 

Te  iUm,  drop  gently  roand  my 
And  be  my  eoceelet  bine, 

Te  earth,  reoeire  my  laaoe  In  reit, 
My  iaithfnl  ehaiger  yoa; 


Te  ateia,  my  ■peai^heada  la  the  akjt 

My  aivow-tipe  ye  are ; 
I  eee  the  routed  f oemen  fly, 

My  bright  epeara  flald  avai 
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Cttfe  mm  wm  un^  for  %  foe, 
Fix  now  the  pleoe  and  time, 
^  And  ttrei^t  to  meet  lum  I  will  go 

AboYO  the  etexry  ohime. 

And  with  onr  cleBhing  bookleie'  eleqg 
Hie  heaYenlj  epherei  ehall  ring, 

While  bright  the  northern  lights  ahell  haqg 
Beside  onr  tonme^ng. 

And  If  she  lose  her  ehsmpioii  trne. 

Tell  HieB;Ten  not  despeir, 
For  I  will  be  her  ehsmpion  new, 

Her  fame  I  will  repair. 

There  was  a  high  wind  this  night,  which  we 
afterwards  learned  had  been  still  more  violent 
ekewhere,  and  had  done  much  injnry  to  the 
cornfields  far  and  near;  but  we  only  heard  it 
sigh  from  time  to  time,  as  if  it  had  no  license 
to  shake  the  foundations  of  our  tent;  the  pines 
murmured,  the  water  rippled,  and  the  tent 
rooked  a  little,  but  we  only  laid  onr  ears  doser 
to  the  ground,  while  the  blast  swept  on  to  alarm 
other  men,  and  long  before  sunrise  we  were 
ready  to  pursue  our  voyage  as  usuaL 


TUESDAY. 


>  Ob  tttlMr  Me  tte  ilT«r  lit 
Lovg  fltkb  of  tarlqr  sad  of  r]f«, 
Xhat  dotlM  tte  woU  sad  BMct  tte  Agr  I 
And  thromh  tta  Mdi  the  iMd  noM  bj 
T»  iMBy4o«iwed  OMBtlol.'* 


Long  before  daylight  we  ranged  abroad, 
batchet  in  hand,  in  searoh  of  fuel,  and  made 
the  yet  slumbering  and  dreaming  wood  resound 
with  our  blows.  Then  with  our  fire  we  burned 
np  a  portion  of  the  loitering  night,  while  the 
kettle  sang  its  homely  strain  to  the  morning 
star.  We  tramped  about  the  shore,  waked  all 
the  muskrats,  and  soared  up  the  bittern  and 
birds  that  were  asleep  upon  their  roosts;  we 
hauled  up  and  upset  our  boat,  and  washed  it 
and  rinsed  out  the  day,  talking  aloud  as  if  it 
were  broad  day,  until  at  length,  by  three 
o'dook,  we  had  oompleted  our  preparations  and 
were  ready  to  pursue  our  voyage  as  usual;  so, 
shaking  the  day  from  our  feet,  we  pushed  into 
the  fog. 

Though  we  were  envdoped  in  mist  as  usual, 
we  trusted  that  there  was  a  bright  day  behind  it. 
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Flytlieoan!  away  I  awsjt 
Is  MMth  dew-drop  of  the  momii^ 
lies  the  pramlfls  of  a  day. 


Bi^wi  from  the  sanxiM  flow, 

Sptingiag  with  die  dewy 
Voyagenn  'gaimt  time  do  row, 
Idle  noon  nor  soneet  know. 

Brer  eTen  with  the  dawn. 

Belknap,  the  historian  of  this  State,  says  that, 
^In  the  neighborhood  of  fresh  rivers  and  ponds, 
a  whitish  fog  in  the  morning  lying  over  the 
water  is  a  sure  indication  of  fair  weather  for 
tiiat  day;  and  when  no  fog  is  seen,  rain  is 
expected  before  night/*  That  which  seemed 
to  us  to  invest  the  world  was  only  a  nanow 
and  shallow  wreath  of  vapor  stretched  over  the 
channel  of  the  Merrimack  from  the  seaboard  to 
the  mountains.  More  extensive  fogs,  however, 
have  their  own  limits.  I  once  saw  the  day 
break  from  the  top  of  Saddle-back  Mountain 
in  Massachusetts,  above  the  clouds.  As  we 
caimot  distinguish  objects  through  this  dense 
f  og,^  let  me  tell  this  story  more  at  length. 


I  had  come  over  the  hills  on  foot  and  alone 
in  serene  summer  days,  plucking  the  raspberries 
by  the  wayside,  and  occasionally  bujring  a  loaf 
of  bread  at  a  farmer's  house,  with  a  knapsack 
on  my  back  which  held  a  few  traveler's  books 
and  a  change  of  clothing,  and  a  staff  in  my 
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hand.  I  had  that  moniiiig  looked  down  from 
the  Hoosaek  Mountain,  where  the  road  erossea 
it,  on  the  village  of  North  Adams  in  the  yalley 
three  miles  away  under  my  feet,  showing  how 
uneven  the  earth  may  sometimes  be,  and  mak* 
ing  it  seem  an  aocident  that  it  should  ever  be 
level  and  oonvenient  for  the  feet  of  man.  Put- 
ting a  little  rioe  and  sugar  and  a  tin  oup  into 
my  knapsack  at  this  village,  I  began  in  the  af- 
ternoon to  ascend  the  mountain,  whose  summit 
is  three  thousand  six  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  was  seven  or  eight  milee 
distant  by  the  path.  My  route  lay  up  a  long 
and  spacious  valley  called  the  Bellows,  because 
the  winds  rush  up  or  down  it  with  violence  in 
storms,  sloping  up  to  the  very  douds  between 
the  principal  range  and  a  lower  mountain. 
There  were  a  few  farms  scattered  along  at  dif- 
ferent elevations,  each  commanding  a  fine  pros- 
pect of  the  mountains  to  the  north,  and  a  stream 
ran  down  the  middle  of  the  valley  on  which  hear 
the  head  there  was  a  mill.  It  seemed  a  road 
for  the  pilgrim  to  enter  upon  who  would  dimb 
to  the  gates  of  heaven.  Now  I  crossed  a  hay- 
field,  and  now  over  the  brook  on  a  slight  bridge, 
still  gradually  ascending  all  the  while  with  a 
sort  of  awe,  and  filled  with  indefinite  expecta- 
tions as  to  what  kind  of  inhabitants  and  what 
kind  of  nature  I  should  come  to  at  last.    It 
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now  seemed  acme  advantage  that  the  earth  was 
oneyen,  for  one  ooidd  not  imagine  a  more  noble 
position  for  a  farm-house  than  this  vale  af» 
forded,  farther  from  or  nearer  to  its  head,  from 
a  glen-like  seclusion  overlooking  the  oountry  at 
a  great  elevation  between  these  two  mountain 
walls. 

It  reminded  me  of  the  homesteads  of  the 
Huguenots,  on  Staten  Island,  off  the  coast  of 
New  Jersey.  The  hills  in  the  interior  of  this 
island,  though  oomparativelj  low,  are  pene- 
trated in  various  directions  by  similar  sloping 
valleys  on  a  humble  scale,  gradually  narrowing 
and  rising  to  the  centre,  and  at  the  head  of 
these  the  Huguenots,  who  were  the  first  settlers, 
phiced  their  houses  quite  within  the  land,  in 
rural  and  sheltered  places,  in  leafy  recesses 
where  the  breease  played  with  the  poplar  and 
the  gum-tree,  from  which,  with  equal  security 
in  calm  and  storm,  they  looked  out  through  a 
widening  vista,  over  miles  of  forest  and  stretch- 
ing salt  marsh,  to  the  Huguenot's  Tree,  an  old 
elm  on  the  shore,  at  whose  root  they  had  landed, 
and  across  the  spacious  outer  bay  of  New  York 
to  Sandy  Hook  and  the  Highlands  of  Never- 
sink,  and  thence  over  leagues  of  the  Atlantic, 
perchance  to  some  faint  vessel  in  the  horijBon, 
almost  a  day's  sail  on  her  voyage  to  that  Eu- 
rope whence  they  had  come.     When  walking  in 
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the  interior  there,  in  the  midst  of  mral  aoenery, 
where  there  was  as  little  to  remind  me  of  the 
ooean  as  amid  the  New  Hampshire  hills,  I  have 
suddenly,  through  a  gap,  a  deft  or  ^dove  road,'' 
as  the  Dutch  settlers  called  it,  caught  sight  of 
a  ship  under  full  sail,  over  a  field  of  com, 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  at  sea.  The  effect  was 
similar,  since  I  had  no  means  of  measuring  dis* 
tances,  to  seeing  a  painted  ship  passed  back* 
wards  and  forwards  through  a  magic  lantern. 

But  to  return  to  the  mountain.  It  seemed 
as  if  he  must  be  the  most  singular  and  heavenly 
minded  man  whose  dwelling  stood  highest  up 
the  valley.  The  thunder  had  rumbled  at  my 
heels  all  the  way,  but  die  shower  passed  off  in 
another  direction,  though  if  it  had  not,  I  half 
believed  tiiat  I  should  get  above  it.  I  at  length 
reached  the  last  house  but  (Ae,  where  the  path 
to  the  summit  diverged  to  the  right,  while  the 
summit  itself  rose  directly  in  &ont.  But  1 
determined  to  follow  up  the  valley  to  its  head, 
-and  then  find  my  own  route  up  the  steep  as 

ftn^  more  edventuroug  way.  I  had 
thoughts  of  returning  to  diis  house,  which  was 
well  kept  and  so  nobly  placed,  the  next  day, 
and  perhaps  remaining  a  week  there,  if  I  could 
have  entertainment.  Its  mistress  was  a  frank 
and  hospitable  young  woman,  who  stood  before 
me  in  a  dishabille,  busily  and  unconcernedly 
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oombing  her  long  Uaok  hair  while  she  talked, 
giving  her  head  the  neoessaiy  toss  with  each 
sweep  of  the  oomb,  with  lively,  sparkling  eyes, 
and  f uU  of  interest  in  that  lower  world  from 
which  I  had  come,  talking  all  the  while  as  fa- 
miliarly as  if  she  had  known  me  for  years,  and 
reminding  me  of  a  cousin  of  mine.  She  at  first 
had  taken  me  for  a  student  from  Williamstown, 
for  they  went  by  in  parties,  she  said,  either  rid- 
ing or  walking,  almost  every  pleasant  day,  and 
were  a  pretty  wild  set  of  fellows;  but  they 
never  went  by  the  way  I  was  going.  As  I 
passed  the  last  house,  a  man  called  out  to  know 
what  I  had  to  sell,  for,  seeing  my  knapsack, 
he  thought  that  I  might  be  a  peddler  who  was 
taking  diis  unusual  route  over  the  ridge  of  the 
viJley  into  South  Adams.  He  told  me  that  it 
was  still  four  or  filk  miles  to  the  summit  by  the 
path  which  I  had  left,  though  not  more  than 
two  in  a  straight  line  from  where  I  was,  but 
that  nobody  ever  went  thia  way;  there  was  no 
path,  and  I  should  find  it  aa  steep  as  the  roof  of 
a  house.  But  I  knew  that  I  was  more  used  to 
woods  and  mountains  than  he,  and  went  along 
through  his  cow-yard,  while  he,  looking  at  the 
sun,  shouted  after  me  that  I  should  not  get  to 
the  top  that  night.  I  soon  reached  the  head  of 
the  valley,  but  as  I  could  not  see  the  summit 
from  this  point,  I  ascended  a  low  mountain  on 
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the  ^opposite  side,  and  took  its  bearing  with  my 
compass.  I  at  onoe  entered  the  woods,  and  be- 
gan to  climb  the  steep  side  of  the  mountain  in  a 
diagonal  direction,  taking  the  bearing  of  a  tree 
every  dozen  rods.  The  ascent  was  by  no  means 
difficult  or  unpleasant,  and  occupied  much  less 
time  than  it  would  have  taken  to  follow  the  path. 
Even  country  people,  I  have  observed,  magnify 
the  difficulty  of  traveling  in  the  forest,  and 
especially  among  mountains.  They  seem  to 
lack  their  usual  common  sense  in  this.  I  have 
climbed  several  higher  mountains  without  guide 
or  path,  and  have  found,  as  might  be  expected, 
that  it  takes  only  more  time  and  patience  com- 
monly than  to  travel  the  smoothest  highway. 
It  is  very  rare  that  you  meet  with  obstacles  in 
this  world  which  the  humblest  man  has  not  fac- 
ulties to  surmount.  It  is  true  we  may  eome  to 
a  perpendicular  precipice,  but  we  need  not  jump 
off,  nor  run  our  heads  against  it.  A  man  may 
jump  down  his  own  cellar  stairs,  or  dash  his 
brains  out  against  his  chimney,  if  he  is  mad. 
So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  travelers  gener- 
ally exaggerate  the  difficulties  of  the  way. 
Like  most  evil,  the  difficulty  is  imaginary;  for 
what 's  the  hurty  ?  I^  a  person  lost  would  con- 
xlttdfijbhat  after  all  he  ia  not  loBt^  he  is  not  be- 
side himfrirlf^  but  ntunding  in  hie  ftwn  nld^;^;^^ 
on  the  very  spot  where  he  is,  and  that  for  the 
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time  being  he  will  live  there;  bat  the  places 
that  have  known  him,  they  are  lost, — how 
much  anxiety  and  danger  would  vanish.  I  am 
not  alone  if  I  stand  by  myself*  Who  knows 
where  in  space  this  globe  is  rolling?  Yet  we 
will  not  give  ourselves  up  for  lost,  let  it  go 
where  it  will. 

I  made  my  way  steadily  upward  in  a  straight 
line,  through  a  dense  undergrowth  of  mountain 
laurel,  until  the  trees  began  to  have  a  scraggy 
and  infernal  look,  as  if  contending  with  frost 
goblins,  and  at  length  I  reached  the  summit, 
just  as  the  sun  was  setting.  Several  acres  here 
had  been  cleared,  and  were  covered  with  rocks 
and  stumps,  and  there  was  a  rude  observatory 
in  the  middle  which  overlooked  the  woods.  I 
had  one  fair  view  of  the  country  before  the  sun 
went  down,  but  I  was  too  thirsty  to  waste  any 
light  in  viewing  the  prospect,  and  set  out  di- 
rectly to  find  water.  First,  going  down  a  well- 
beaten  path  for  half  a  mile  through  the  low 
scrubby  wood,  till  I  came  to  where  the  water 
stood  in  the  tracks  of  the  horses  which  had  car- 
ried travelers  up,  I  lay  down  flat,  and  drank 
these  dry,  one  after  another,  a  pure,  cold, 
spring-like  water,  but  yet  I  could  not  fill  my 
dipper,  though  I  contrived  little  siphons  of 
£p»ss-stems,  and  ingenious  aqueducts  on  a  small 
scale;  it  was  too  slow  a  process.    Then,  remem- 
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bering  that  I  had  passed  a  moist  phoe  near  the 
top,  on  my  way  np,  I  letumed  to  find  it  again, 
and  here,  with  shaip  stones  and  my  hands,  in 
the  twilight,  I  made  a  well  about  two  feet  deep, 
whioh  was  soon  filled  with  pure  oold  water, 
and  the  birds  too  oame  and  drank  at  it.  So  I 
filled  my  dipper,  and,  making  my  way  baok  to 
the  observatory,  ooUected  some  dry  sticks,  and 
made  a  fire  on  some  flat  stones  which  had  been 
placed  on  the  floor  for  that  purpose,  and  so  I 
soon  cooked  my  supper  of  rice,  having  already 
whittled  a  wooden  spoon  to  eat  it  with. 

I  sat  up  during  the  evening,  reading  by  the 
light  of  the  fire  the  scraps  of  newspapers  in 
which  some  party  had  wrapped  their  luncheon; 
the  prices  current  in  New  York  and  Boston, 
the  advertisements,  and  the  singular  editorials 
which  some  had  seen  fit  to  publish,  not  foresee- 
ing under  what  critical  <»roumstances  they  would 
be  read.  I  read  these  things  at  a  vast  advan- 
tage there,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  adver- 
tisements, or  what  is  called  the  business  part  of 
a  paper,  were  greatly  the  best,  the  most  useful, 
natural,  and  respectable.  Almost  all  the  opin- 
ions and  sentiments  expressed  were  so  little  con- 
sidered, so  shallow  and  fiimsy,  that  I  thought 
the  very  texture  of  the  paper  must  be  weaker  in 
that  part  and  tear  the  more  easily.  The  ad- 
vertisements and  the  prices  current  were  more 
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olofloly  allied  to  natiue,  and  were  respectable  in 
some  meaenre  as  tide  and  meteorologioal  tables 
are;  but  the  reading-matter,  wbich  I  remem* 
bered  was  most  prized  down  below,  unless  it 
was  some  humble  record  of  science,  or  an  ex- 
tract from  some  old  dassio,  stmck  me  as 
strangely  whimsical,  and  crude,  and  one-idea'd, 
like  a  school-boy's  theme,  such  as  youths  write 
and  after  bum.  The  opinions  were  of  that 
kind  that  are  doomed  to  wear  a  different  aspect 
to-morrow,  like  last  year's  &shions;  as  if 
mankind  were  very  greesa  indeed,  and  would 
be  ashamed  of  themselyes  in  a  few  years,  when 
they  had  outgrown  thu  verdant  period.  There 
was,  moreoTer,  a  singular  disposition  to  wit  and 
humor,  but  rarely  the  slightest  real  suooess;  and 
the  apparent  success  was  a  terrible  satire  on  the 
attempt;  the  Evil  Genius  of  man  laughed  the 
loudest  at  his  best  jokes.  The  advertisements, 
as  I  have  said,  such  as  were  serious,  and  not 
of  the  modem  quack  kind,  suggested  pleasing 
and  poetic  thoughts;  for  Aonrni^y^flfl  \^  really^ 

nature.  The  very  names  of  the 
commodities  were  poetic,  and  as  suggestive  as 
if  they  had  been  inserted  in  a  pleasing  poem, 
—  Lumber,  Cotton,  Sugar,  Hides,  Ghiano, 
Logwood.  Some  sober,  private,  and  original 
thought  would  have  been  grateful  to  read  there, 
and  as  much  in  harmony  with  the  circumstances 
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as  if  it  had  been  written  on  a  mountain-top;  for 
it  is  of  a  fashion  which  never  changes,  and  as 
respectable  as  hides  and  logwood,  or  any  nat- 
ural product*  What  an  inestimable  companion 
such  a  scrap  of  paper  would  have  been,  contain- 
ing some  fruit  of  a  mature  lifel  What  a  relic! 
What  a  recipe!  It  seemed  a  divine  invention, 
by  which  not  mere  shining  coin,  but  shining 
and  current  thoughts,  could  be  brought  up  and 
left  there. 

As  it  was  cold,  I  collected  quite  a  pile  of 
wood  and  lay  down  on  a  board  against  the  side 
of  the  building,  not  having  any  blanket  to  cover 
me,  with  my  head  to  the  fire,  that  I  might  look 
after  it,  which  is  not  the  Indian  rule.  But  as 
it  grew  colder  towards  midnight,  I  at  length 
encased  myself  completely  in  boards,  managing 
even  to  put  a  board  on  top  of  me,  with  a  large 
stone  on  it,  to  keep  it  down,  and  so  slept  com- 
fortably. I  was  reminded,  it  is  true,  of  the 
Irish  children,  who  inquired  what  their  neigh- 
bors did  who  had  no  door  to  put  over  them  in 
winter  nights  as  they  had;  but  I  am  convinced 
that  there  was  nothing  very  strange  in  the  in- 
quiry. Those  who  have  never  tried  it  can  have 
no  idea  how  far  a  door,  which  keeps  the  single 
blanket  down,  may  go  toward  making  one  com- 
fortable. We  are  constituted  a  good  deal  like 
ehiokens,  which,  taken  from  the  hen,  and  put  in 
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a  basket  of  ootlon  in  the  ohimnejr-oonier,  will 
often  peep  till  thej  die,  nevertheless;  bat  if  y<m 
pat  in  a  book,  or  anything  heavy,  which  will 
press  down  the  ootton,  and  feel  like  the  hen, 
they  go  to  sleep  directly.  My  only  companions 
were  the  mice,  which  came  to  pick  ap  the 
crambs  that  had  been  left  in  those  scraps  of 
paper;  still,  as  everywhere,  pensioners  on  man, 
and  not  unwisely  improving  this  elevated  tract 
for  their  habitation.  They  nibbled  what  was 
for  them;  I  nibbled  what  was  for  me.  Once  or 
twice  in  the  night,  when  I  looked  up,  I  saw  a 
white  cloud  drifting  through  the  windows,  and 
filling  the  whole  upper  story. 

This  observatory  was  a  building  of  consider* 
able  size,  erected  by  the  students  of  Williams- 
town  College,  whose  buildings  might  be  seen  by 
daylight  gleaming  far  down  in  the  valley.     It 
would  be  no  small  advantage  if  every  college 
were  thus  located  at  the  base  of  a  mountain,  as 
good  at  least  as  one  well-endowed  professorship. 
It  were  as  well  to  be  educated  in  the  shadow  of 
a  mountain  as  in  more  classical  shades.     Some 
will  remember,  no  doubt,  not  only  that  they 
went  to  the  college,  but  that  they  went  to  the 
mountain.    Evety  visit  to  it.  sonunit  would,  ul 
it  were,  generalize  the  particular  information    I 
gained  below,  and  subject  it  to  more  catholio    1 
tests.  ^^ 
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I  was  np  earl  J  and  perohed  upon  the  top  of 
this  tower  to  see  the  daybreak^  for  some  time 
reading  the  names  that  had  been  engraved 
there,  before  I  oonld  distinguish  more  distant 
objects.  An  ^^ untamable  fly"  buzzed  at  my 
elbow  with  the  same  nonchalance  as  on  a  mo- 
lasses hogshead  at  the  end  of  Long  Wharf. 
Even  there  I  must  attend  to  his  stale  humdrum. 
But  now  I  come  to  the  pith  of  this  long  di- 
gression. As  the  light  increased,  I  discovered 
around  me  an  ocean  of  mist,  which  by  chance 
reached  up  exactly  to  the  base  of  the  tower,  and 
shut  out  every  vestige  of  the  earth,  while  I  was 
left  floating  on  this  fragment  of  the  wreck  of  a 
world,  on  my  carved  plank,  in  doudland ;  a  sit- 
uation which  required  no  aid  from  the  imagina- 
tion to  render  it  impressive.  As  the  light  in 
the  east  steadily  increased,  it  revealed  to  me 
more  clearly  the  new  world  into  which  I  had 
risen  in  the  night,  the  new  terra  firtna  per- 
ehanoe  of  my  future  life.  There  was  not  a 
crevice  left  through  which  the  trivial  places  we 
name  Massachusetts  or  Vermont  or  New  York 
could  be  seen,  while  I  still  inhaled  the  clear  at- 
mosphere of  a  July  morning,  — if  it  were  July 
there.  All  around  beneath  me  was  spread  for 
a  hundred  miles  on  every  side,  as  far  as  the  eye 
oould  reach,  an  undulating  country  of  obuds, 
answering  in  the  varied  swell  of  its  surface  to 
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the  terrestrial  world  it  Teiled.  It  wbs  eoeh 
a  coimtry  as  we  miglit  see  in  dreams,  with  all 
the  delights  of  paradise.  There  were  immfflise 
snowy  pastures,  apparentlj  smooth  shaken  and 
firm,  and  shady  Tales  between  the  ywgOKfOA 
mountains;  and  &r  in  the  horizon  I  oonid  see 
where  some  loxnrioos  nusly  timber  jntted  into 
the  prairie,  and  trace  the  windings  of  a  water- 
course, some  unimagined  Ama«m  or  Orinoko, 
by  the  nusly  trees  on  its  brink.  As  there  was 
ranting  tb^  "Tn^^^^^i  so  there  was  not  the  snb- 
stanoe  of  impnrity,  no  spot  nor  stain.  It  was 
a  favor  for  which  to  be  forever  silent  to  be 
shown  this  vision.  The  earth  benealh  had  be^ 
come  snch  a  flitting  thing  of  lights  and  shadows 
as  the  doods  had  been  before.  It  was  not 
merely  veiled  to  me,  bat  it  had  passed  away  like 
the  phantom  of  a  shadow,  o-jcm&ti^  and  this 
new  platform  was  gained.  As  I  had  dimbed 
above  storm  and  dond,  so  by  sncoessive  days' 
joomeys  I  might  reach  the  region  of  eternal 
day,  bqrond  the  tapering  shadow  of  the  earth; 

'^  Hmymi  itMlf  than  dide, 
And  foil  Awsy  like  nmltingitMi  thai  glide 
Aloi«  their  ofly  thrwida.** 


But  when  its  own  snn  began  to  rise  on  this  pore 
world,  I  found  myself  a  dweller  in  the  daading 
halls  of  Aurora,  into  which  poets  have  had  but 
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m  partial  glaaoe  over  the  eastern  hills,  drifting 
amid  the  saffron-colored  clouds,  and  playing 
with  the  rosy  fingers  of  the  Dawn,  in  tiie  veiy 
path  of  the  Snn's  chariot,  and  sprinkled  with 
its  dewy  dost,  enjoying  the  benignant  smile, 
and  near  at  hand  the  far-darting  glances  of  the 
god.  The  inhabitants  of  earth  behold  com- 
monly but  the  dark  and  shadowy  under-side  of 
heaven's  pavement;  it  is  only  when  seen  at  a 
favorable  angle  in  the  horizon,  morning  or  even- 
ing, that  some  faint  streaks  of  the  rich  lining  of 
the  clouds  are  revealed.  But  my  muse  would 
fail  to  convey  an  impression  of  the  gorgeous 
tapestry  by  which  I  was  surrounded,  such  as 
men  see  faintly  reflected  afar  off  in  the  cham- 
bers of  the  east.  Here,  as  on  earthy  I  saw  the 
gracious  god 

**  Fbttor  the  nuNmtaia-lopt  wH^  ■orweigB  fij% 
GOdiiv  pal*  ■tiwHiii  with  Ymimt^j  altb/tmy.** 

But  never  here  did  *^ Heaven's  sun"  stain 
himself. 

But,  alas,^fising,  as  I  think,  f^  oAfnA  im. 
yArtf||^AM  in  mya^y.  my  private  sun  did  stain 
himself,  and 

**  Anon  p«imit  tlM  bwit  eloudf  to  iid« 
With  ugly  wiMk  on  Us  odMtial  Im8,'*  •- 

for  before  the  god  had  reached  the  xenith  the 
heavenly  pavement  rose  and  embraced  my  wa- 


/ 
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vering  virtae,  or  raiher  I  sank  down  again  into 
that  ^^forlom  world,"  from  whioh  the  oftlertial 
8im  had  hid  his  visage,  — 

^  How  may  m  womi  that  crawls  along  tho  diMt» 
Qambor  tho  asoxo  mountaiiio,  thrown  oo  high. 
And  f otoh  from  thence  thy  fair  idea  Just, 
That  in  those  sonny  conrta  doth  hidden  Uo, 
Clothed  with  snch  light  as  Minds  the  angers  eye  ? 
How  may  weak  mortal  cTcr  hope  to  file 
His  nnsmooth  tongue,  and  his  deprostrate  style  ? 
Oh,  rsase  thon  from  his  corse  thy  now  entombed  eiile !  ^* 

In  the  preceding  evening  I  had  seen  the 
Bommits  of  new  and  yet  higher  mountains,  the 
Catskills,  by  whioh  I  might  hope  to  dimb  to 
heaven  again,  and  had  set  my  oompass  for  a 
fair  lake  in  the  southwest^  which  lay  in  my  way, 
for  which  I  now  steered,  descending  the  moun- 
tain by  my  own  route,  on  the  side  opposite  to 
that  by  which  I  had  ascended,  and  soon  found 
myself  in  the  region  of  cloud  and  drizzling  rain, 
and  the  inhabitants  affirmed  that  it  had  been  a 
cloudy  and  drizzling  day  wholly. 

But  now  we  must  make  haste  back  before  the 
fog  disperses  to  the  blithe  Merrimack  water. 

Since  that  fint  *"  Away  I  awayl" 

Biany  a  lengthy  reach  we  '▼•  rowed, 

StUl  the  Bpanow  on  the  spray 

Hastes  to  nsher  in  the  day 

With  hn  sfanple  staina'd  ode. 

We  passed  a  canal-boat  before  sunrise,  grop> 
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ing  its  way  to  the  seaboard,  and,  though  we 
oould  not  see  it  on  aooount  of  the  fog,  the  few 
doll,  thumping,  stertorous  sounds  which  we 
heard  impressed  us  with  a  sense  of  weight  and 
irresistible  motion.  One  little  rill  of  oommeroe 
already  awake  on  this  distant  New  Hampshire 
river.  The  fog,  as  it  required  more  skill  in  the 
steering,  enhanoed  the  interest  of  our  early  voy- 
age, and  made  the  river  seem  indefinitely  broad. 
A  slight  mist,  through  which  objects  are  &intly 
visible,  has  the  effect  of  expanding  even  ordi- 
nary streams,  by  a  singular  mirage,  into  arms 
of  the  sea  or  inland  lakes.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, it  was  even  fragrant  and  invigorating, 
and  we  enjoyed  it  as  a  sort  of  earlier  sunshine, 
m  dewy  and  embryo  light. 

Low-aoohoied  eUrady 

Kewf onndland  air, 

FoimteiB-lMad  and  loarM  of  lifvn, 

Dew-olotfa,  dvMm  dxsiMry, 

And  DApkiii  iprMd  by  laji ; 

Drifting  meadow  of  iiw  idr, 

When  bloom  iiw  daisied  baaka  aad  violetiy 

And  in  wboee  fenny  labyrindi 

The  bittern  booms  aad  beion  wadea ; 

Spirit  of  lakes  and  seas  aad  riyezsy 

Bear  only  peifames  aad  the  seeat 

Of  healing  harba  to  jnst  men's  fields  I 


The  same  pleasant  and  observant 
whom  we  quoted   above  says  that,   **In  the 
mountainous  parts  of  the  country,  the  ascent  of 
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▼apora,  and  tlieir  fomiatioii  into  oloiids,  is  a  oa« 
nous  and  entertaining  object.  The  vapors  are 
seen  rising  in  small  columns  like  smoke  from 
many  chimneys.  When  risen  to  a  certain 
height,  they  spread,  meet,  condense,  and  are 
attracted  to  the  mountains,  where  they  either 
distill  in  gende  dews,  and  replenish  the  springs, 
or  descend  in  showers,  accompanied  with  thun« 
der.  After  short  intermissions,  the  process  is 
repeated  many  times  in  the  course  of  a  summer 
day,  affording  to  travelers  a  lively  illustration 
of  what  is  observed  in  the  Book  of  Job,  *Thqr 
are  wet  with  the  showers  of  the  mountains.' " 

Fogs  and  clouds  wldch  conceal  the  overshad* 
owing  mountains  lend  the  breadth  of  the  plains 
to  mountain  vales.  Even  a  small-featured 
countxy  acquires  some  grandeur  in  stormy 
weather  when  clouds  are  seen  drifting  between 
the  beholder  and  the  neighboring  hills.  When, 
in  traveling  toward  Haverhill  through  Hamp* 
stead  in  this  State,  on  the  height  of  land  be- 
tween the  Merrimack  and  the  Piscataqua  or  the 
sea,  you  commence  the  descent  eastward,  the 
view  toward  the  coast  is  so  distant  and  unex- 
pected, though  the  sea  is  invisible,  that  you  at 
first  suppose  the  unobstructed  atmosphere  to  be 
a  fog  in  the  lowlands  concealing  hills  of  corre- 
sponding elevation  to  that  you  are  upon;  but  it 
is  the  mist  of  prejudice  alone,  which  the  winds 
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will  not  disperse.  The  most  stapendons  soenery 
ceases  to  be  sublime  when  it  becomes  distinct, 
or  in  other  words  limited,  and  the  imagination 
is  no  longer  encouraged  to  exaggerate  it.  The 
actual  height  and  breadth  of  a  mountain  or  a 
waterfall  are  always  ridiculously  small;  they 
are  the  imagined  only  that  content  us.  Nature 
is  not  made  after  such  a  fashion  as  we  would 
have  her.  We  piously  exaggerate  her  wonders, 
as  the  scenery  around  our  home. 

Such  was  the  heaviness  of  the  dews  along  this 
river  that  we  were  generally  obliged  to  leave 
our  tent  spread  over  the  bows  of  the  boat  till 
the  sun  had  dried  it,  to  avoid  mildew.  We 
passed  the  mouth  of  Penichook  Brook,  a  wild 
salmon-stream,  in  the  fog,  without  seeing  it* 
At  length  the  sun's  rays  struggled  through  the 
mist  and  showed  us  the  pines  on  shore  dripping 
with  dew,  and  springs  trickling  from  the  moist 
banks, — 

"And  now  the  ttllar  ■oni,  whom  Titan  ivanm, 
Of  mMhom  moontMos  hlown  with  eMj  winda, 
Dandle  the  momiiig^a  ehildhood  in  their  amiBi 
And,  if  they  ehanoed  to  slip  the  pronder  pinea, 
The  under  oarjleti  did  eateh  their  ahinea* 
To  gild  their  leaTei.'* 

We  rowed  for  some  hours  between  glistening 
banks  before  the  sun  had  dried  the  grass  and 
leaves,  or  the  day  had  established  its  character. 
Its  serenity  at  last  seemed  the  more  profound 
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and  seoure  for  tihe  dengenees  of  the  morning^B 
fog.  The  riTer  became  swifter,  and  the  soenefy 
more  pleasing  than  before.  The  banks  were 
steep  and  dayej  for  the  most  part,  and  trickling 
with  water,  and  where  a  spring  oosed  out  a  few 
feet  above  the  river  the  boatmen  had  cat  a 
trough  out  of  a  sUib  with  their  axes,  and  phioed 
it  so  as  to  receive  the  water  and  fill  their  jogs 
conveniently.  Sometimes  this  purer  and  cooler 
water,  bursting  out  from  under  a  pine  or  a 
rock,  was  collected  into  a  basin  close  to  the 
edge  of  and  level  with  the  river,  a  fountain- 
head  of  the  Merrimack.  So  near  along  life's 
stream  are  the  fountains  of  innocence  and  youth 
making  fertile  its  sandy  margin;  and  the  voy* 
ageur  will  do  well  to  replenish  his  vessels  often 
at  these  uncontaminated  sources.  Some  youth- 
f ul  spring,  perohaxi^e,  still  empties  with  tin* 
kling  music  into  the  oldest  river,  even  when  it 
is  falling  into  the  sea,  and  we  imagine  that  its 
music  is  disting^hed  by  the  river-gods  from 
the  general  lapse  of  the  stream,  and  falls  sweeter 
on  their  ears  in  proportion  as  it  is  nearer  to  the 
ocean.  As  the  evaporations  of  the  rif er  feed 
thus  these  unsuspected  springs  which  filter 
through  its  banks,  so,  perchance,  our  aspira- 
tions fall  back  again  in  springs  on  the  margin 
of  life's  stream  to  refresh  and  purify  it.  The 
yeUow  and  tepid  river  may  float  his  scow,  and 
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cheer  his  eye  with  its  refleotions  and  its  ripples,, 
bat  the  boatman  qnenches  his  thirst  at  this 
small  rill  alone.  It  is  this  porer  and  pooler 
element  that  chiefly  sustains  his  life.  The  race 
will  long  snryiye  that  is  thus  discreet. 

Our  course  this  morning  lay  between  the  ter- 
ritories of  Merrimack,  on  the  west,  and  Litch- 
field, once  called  Brenton's  Farm,  on  the  east, 
which  townships  were  anciently  the  Indian 
Naticook.  Brenton  was  a  fur-trader  among  the 
Indians,  and  these  lands  were  granted  to  him 
in  1666.  The  latter  township  contains  about 
flye  hundred  inhabitants,  of  whom,  howeyer, 
we  saw  none,  and  but  few  of  their  dwellings. 
Being  on  the  river,  whose  banks  are  always 
high  and  generally  conceal  the  few  houses,  the 
oountiy  appeared  much  more  wild  and  primi- 
tive  than  to  the  traveler  on  the  neighboring 
roads.  The  river  is  by  far  the  most  attractive 
highway,  and  those  boatmen  who  have  spent 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  on  it  must  have  had 
a  much  fairer,  more  wild,  and  memorable  ex- 
perience than  the  dusty  and  jarring  one  of  the 
teamster  who  has  driven,  during  the  same  time, 
on  the  roads  which  run  parallel  with  the  stream. 
As  one  ascends  the  Merrimack  he  rarely  sees  a 
village,  but  for  the  most  part  alternate  wood 
and  pasture  lands,  and  sometimes  a  field  of  com 
or  potatoes,  of  rye  or  oats  or  English  grass. 
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with  a  few  straggling  apple«tiMB,  and,  at  still 
longer  intervals,  a  fanner's  house*  The  soil, 
excepting  the  best  of  the  interval,  is  commonly 
as  light  and  sandy  as  a  patriot  could  desire. 
Sometimes  this  forenoon  the  country  appeared 
in  its  primitive  state,  and  as  if  the  Indian  still 
inhabited  it,  and,  again,  as  if  many  free,  new 
settlers  occupied  it,  their  slight  fences  straggling 
down  to  the  water's  edge;  and  the  barking  of 
dogs,  and  even  the  prattle  of  children,  were 
heard,  and  smoke  was  seen  to  go  up  from  some 
hearthstone,  and  the  banks  were  divided  into 
patches  of  pasture,  mowing,  tillage,  and  wood- 
land. But  when  the  river  spread  out  broader, 
with  an  uninhabited  islet,  or  a  long,  low,  sandy 
shore  which  ran  on  single  and  devious,  not  an- 
swering to  its  opposite,  but  far  off  as  if  it  were 
sea-shore  or  single  coast,  and  the  land  no  longer 
nursed  the  river  in  its  bosom,  but  they  con- 
versed as  equals,  the  rustling  leaves  with  rip- 
pling waves,  and  few  fences  were  seen,  but  high 
oak  woods  on  one  side,  and  large  herds  of  cattle, 
and  all  tracks  seemed  a  point  to  one  centre  be- 
hind some  statelier  grove,  —  we  imagined  that 
the  river  flowed  through  an  extensive  manor, 
and  that  the  few  inhabitants  were  retainers  to  a 
lord,  and  a  feudal  state  of  things  prevailed. 

When  there  was  a  suitable  reach,  we  caught 
sight  of  the  Gbfbtown  mountain,  the  Indian 
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nnoaiuranao,  rising  before  ub  on  the  west  side* 
It  was  a  calm  and  beautiful  day,  with  only  a 
slight  asepbyr  to  ripple  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  rustle  the  woods  on  shore,  and  just  warmth 
enough  to  prove  the  kindly  disposition  of  Nature 
to  her  children.  With  buoyant  spirits  and  vig- 
orous impulses  we  tossed  our  boat  rapidly  along 
into  the  very  middle  of  this  forenoon.  The 
fish-hawk  sailed  and  screamed  overhead.  The 
chipping  or  striped  squirrel,  Sdurui  striatua 
{Tamias  Lyateri^  And.),  sat  upon  the  end  of 
some  Virginia  fence  or  rider  reaching  over  the 
stream,  twirling  a  green  nut  with  one  paw,  as 
in  a  lathe,  while  the  other  held  it  fast  against 
its  incisors  as  chisels.  Like  an  independent 
russet  leaf,  with  a  will  of  its  own,  rustling 
whither  it  could;  now  under  the  fence,  now 
over  it,  now  peeping  at  the  voyageurs  through  a 
crack  with  only  its  tail  visible,  now  at  its  lunch 
deep  in  the  toothsome  kernel,  and  now  a  rod  off 
playing  at  hide-and-seek,  with  the  nut  stowed 
away  in  its  chops,  where  were  half  a  dozen  more 
besides,  extending  its  cheeks  to  a  ludicrous 
breadth,  — as  if  it  were  devising  through  what 
safe  valve  of  frisk  or  somerset  to  let  its  super- 
fluous life  escape;  the  stream  passing  harmlessly 
off,  even  while  it  sits,  in  constant  electric  flashes 
through  its  tail.  And  now  with  a  chuckling 
squeak  it  dives  into  the  root  of  a  haiel,  and  we 
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see  no  more  of  it.  Or  the  larger  red  aqnirrel 
or  chickaree,  aometimes  called  the  Hudaon  Bay 
squirrel  {Sdums  Budsoniua)^  gave  vaming  of 
our  approach  by  that  peculiar  alamin  of  his^ 
like  the  winding  up  of  some  strong  dock,  in  the 
top  of  a  pine-tree,  and  dodged  behind  its  stem^ 
or  leaped  from  tree  to  tree  with  such  caution 
and  adroitness,  as  if  much  depended  on  the 
fidelity  of  his  scout,  running  along  the  white* 
pine  boughs  sometimes  twenty  rods  by  our  side, 
with  such  speed,  and  by  such  unerring  routes, 
as  if  it  were  some  weU-wom  familiar  path  to 
him;  and  presently,  when  we  have  passed,  he 
returns  to  hb  work  of  cutting  off  the  pine-cones, 
and  letting  them  &11  to  the  ground. 

We  passed  Cromwell's  Falls,  the  first  we  met 
with  on  this  river,  this  forenoon,  by  means  of 
locks,  without  using  our  wheels.  These  &lls 
are  the  Nesenkeag  of  the  Indians.  Gkeat  Ne* 
senkeag  Stream  comes  in  on  the  right  just 
above,  and  Little  Nesenkeag  some  distance  be- 
low, both  in  Litchfield.  We  read  in  the  Ghus- 
etteer,  under  the  head  of  Merrimack,  that  **The 
first  house  in  this  town  was  erected  on  the  mar* 
gin  of  the  river  [soon  after  1666]  for  a  house 
of  traffic  with  the  Indians.  For  some  time  one 
Cromwell  carried  on  a  lucrative  trade  with 
them,  weighing  their  furs  with  his  foot,  till, 
enraged  at  his  supposed  or  real  deception,  they 
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Conned  tlie  resolution  to  moxder  liim.  Tkie  in* 
tention  being  oommiinicated  to  Cromwell,  he 
buried  his  wealth  and  made  his  escape.  Within 
a  few  hours  after  his  flight,  a  partjr  of  the  Pena* 
oook  tribe  arrived,  and,  not  finding  the  object 
of  their  resentment,  burnt  his  habitation*** 
!  Upon  the  top  of  the  high  bank  here,  dose  to  the 
river,  was  still  to  be  seen  his  cellar,  now  over* 
grown  with  trees.  It  was  a  convenient  spot  for 
such  a  traffic,  at  the  foot  of  the  first  faUs  above 
the  settlements,  and  commanding  a  pleasant 
view  up  the  river,  where  he  could  see  the  In- 
dians coming  down  with  their  furs*  The  lock* 
man  told  us  that  his  shovel  and  tongs  had  been 
pbughed  up  here,  and  also  a  stone  with  his 
name  on  it.  But  we  will  not  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  this  story.  In  the  New  Hampshire 
Historical  Collections  for  1816  it  says,  ^^Some 
time  after,  pewter  was  found  in  the  well,  and  an 
iron  pot  and  trammel  in  the  sand;  the  latter  are 
preserved.*'  These  were  the  traces  of  the  white 
trader.  On  the  opposite  bank,  where  it  jutted 
over  the  stream  cape-wise,  we  picked  up  four 
arrow-heads,  and  a  small  Indian  tool  made  of 
stone,  as  soon  as  we  had  climbed  it,  where 
plainly  there  had  once  stood  a  wigwam  of  the 
Indians  with  whom  Cromwell  traded,  and.  who 
fished  and  hunted  here  before  he  came, 
i     As  usual,  the  gossips  have  not  been  silent 
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lespeoting  Cromwell's  buried  weaUh,  and  it  is 
said  ihat  some  years  ago  a  farmer's  plongh,  not 
far  from  here,  slid  over  a  flat  stone  whioh 
emitted  a  hollow  sound,  and,  on  its  being  raised, 
a  small  bole  six  inehes  in  diameter  was  disooY* 
ered,  stoned  about,  from  which  a  sum  of  money 
was  taken.  The  lock-man  told  us  another  sim- 
ilar story  about  a  farmer  in  a  neighboring 
town,  who  had  been  a  poor  man,  but  who  sud- 
denly bought  a  good  farm,  and  was  weU  to  do 
in  the  worid,  and,  when  he  was  questioned,  did 
not  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  matter; 
how  few,  alas,  couldl  This  caused  his  hired 
man  to  remember  that  one  day,  as  they  were 
jdoughing  together,  the  plough  struck  some- 
thing, and  his  employer,  going  back  to  look, 
oonduded  not  to  go  round  again,  saying  that  the 
dcy  looked  rather  lowering,  and  so  put  up  his 
team.  The  like  urgency  has  caused  many  things 
to  be  remembered  which  never  transpired*  The 
truth  is,  there  is  money  buried  everywhere,  and 
you  have  only  to  go  to  work  to  find  it. 

Not  far  from  these  falls  stands  an  oak-tree, 
on  the  interval,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  river,  on  the  farm  of  a  Mr.  Lund,  which 
was  pointed  out  to  us  as  the  spot  where  French, 
the  leader  of  the  partjr  which  went  in  pursuit  of 
the  Indians  from  Dunstable,  was  killed.  Far- 
well  dodged  them  in  the  thick  woods  near.    It 
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did  not  look  as  if  men  had  ever  had  to  run 
for  their  lives  on  this  now  open  and  peaoefnl 


Here  too  was  another  extensire  desert  by  the 
side  of  the  road  in  Litchfield,  visible  from  the 
bank  of  the  river.  The  sand  was  blown  off  in 
some  places  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet, 
leaving  small  grotesque  hillocks  of  that  height, 
where  there  was  a  ohimp  of  bushes  firmly 
rooted.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  as  we  were 
told,  it  was  a  sheep  •  pasture,  but  the  sheep, 
being  worried  by  the  fleas,  began  to  paw  the 
ground,  till  they  broke  the  sod,  and  so  the  sand 
heg^sk  to  blow,  till  now  it  had  extended  over 
forty  or  fifty  acres.  This  evil  might  easily  have 
been  remedied,  at  first,  by  spreading  birches 
with  their  leaves  on  over  the  sand,  and  fasten- 
ing them  down  with  stakes,  to  break  the  wind. 
The  fieas  bit  the  sheep,  and  the  sheep  bit  the 
ground,  and  the  sore  had  spread  to  this  eictent. 
It  is  astonishing  what  a  great  sore  a  little 
scratch  breedeth.  Who  knows  but  Sahara, 
where  caravans  and  cities  are  buried,  b^;an 
with  the  bite  of  an  African  fiea?  This  poor 
globe,  how  it  must  itch  in  many  places  I  WiU 
no  god  be  kind  enough  to  spread  a  salve  of 
birches  over  its  sores?  Here  too  we  noticed 
where  the  Indians  had  gathered  a  heap  of 
stones,  perhaps  for  their  oouncil-firei  which,  by 
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their  weight  having  prevented  the  sand  under 
them  from  blowing  away,  were  left  on  the  snm* 
mit  of  a  moimd.  They  told  us  that  arrow- 
heads,  and  also  bullets  of  lead  and  iron,  had 
been  found  here.  We  notioed  several  other 
sandy  tracts  in  our  voyage;  and  the  course  of 
the  Merrimack  can  be  traced  from  the  nearest 
mountain  by  its  yellow  sand-banks,  though  the 
river  itself  is  for  the  most  part  invisible.  Law- 
suits, as  we  hear,  have  in  some  cases  grown  out 
of  these  causes*  Bailroads  have  been  made 
through  certain  irritable  districts,  breaking 
their  sod,  and  so  have  set  the  sand  to  blowing, 
till  it  has  converted  fertile  farms  into  deserts^ 
and  the  company  has  had  to  pay  the  damages. 

This  sand  seemed  to  us  the  connecting  link 
between  land  and  water.  It  was  akind  of  water 
on  which  you  could  walk,  and  you  could  see  the 
ripple-marks  on  its  sur&ce,  produced  by  the 
winds,  precisely  like  those  at  the  bottom  of  a 
brook  or  lake.  We  had  read  that  Mussulmans 
are  permitted  by  the  Koran  to  perform  their 
ablutions  in  sand  when  they  cannot  get  water, 
a  necessary  indulgence  in  Arabia,  and  we  now 
understood  the  propriety  of  this  provision. 

Plum  Island,  at  the  month  of  this  river,  to 
whose  formation,  perhaps,  these  very  banks 
have  sent  their  contribution,  is  a  similar  desert 
of  drifting  sand,  of  various  colors,  blown  into 
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graceful  oiirv€B  bj  tlie  wind*  It  is  a  mere 
Band-bar  exposed,  stretfiiiiig  nine  milee  parallel 
to  the  ooasti  and,  exdusiye  of  the  marah  on 
the  inaide,  rarely  more  than  half  a  mile  wide* 
There  are  but  half  a  doaen  houaea  on  it,  and  it 
la  almoet  without  a  tree,  or  a  aod,  or  any  green 
thing  with  whioh  a  coontryman  ia  familiar. 
The  thin  vegetation  stands  half  buried  in  sand, 
as  in  drifting  snow.  The  only  shrub,  the 
beach-plum,  whioh  givea  the  island  its  name, 
grows  but  a  few  feet  high;  but  this  is  so  abun* 
dant  that  parties  of  a  hundred  at  onoe  oome 
from  the  main-land  and  down  the  Merrimack, 
in  September,  pitch  their  tents,  and  gather  the 
plums,  which  are  good  to  eat  raw  and  to  pre* 
serve.  The  graceful  and  delicate  beach-pea, 
too,  grows  abundantly  amid  the  sand,  and  sev- 
eral strange,  moss-lUce  and  succulent  plants. 
The  island  for  its  whole  length  ia  scolloped  into 
low  hills,  not  more  than  twenty  feet  high,  by 
the  wind,  and,  eaecepting  a  faint  trail  on  the 
edge  of  the  marsh,  is  as  trackless  as  Sahara. 
There  are  dreary  blu£b  of  sand  and  valleys 
ploughed  by  the  wind,  where  you  might  expect 
to  discover  the  bones  of  a  caravan.  Schooners 
come  from  Boston  to  load  with  the  sand  for 
masons*  uses,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  wind  ob- 
literates all  traces  of  their  work.  Yet  you  have 
only  to  dig  a  foot  or  two  anywhere  to  come  to 
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fresh  water;  and  yon  are  sarpriaed  to  leam  that 
woodohucks  abound  hero,  and  foxes  are  found, 
though  you  see  not  where  they  can  burrow  or 
hide  themselTes.  I  have  walked  down  the 
whole  length  of  its  broad  beaoh  at  low  tide,  at 
which  time  alone  you  can  find  a  firm  ground  to 
walk  on,  and  probably  Massachusetts  does  not 
furnish  a  more  grand  and  dreary  walk.  On  the 
seaside  there  are  only  a  distant  sail  and  a  few 
coots  to  break  the  g^rand  monotony.  A  solitary 
stake  stuck  up,  or  a  sharper  sand-hill  than 
usual,  is  remarkable  as  a  landmark  for  miles; 
while  for  music  you  hear  only  the  ceaseless 
sound  of  the  surf,  and  the  dreary  peep  of  the 
beach-birds. 

There  were  several  canal-boats  at  Cromwell's 
Falls  passing  through  the  locks,  for  which  we 
waited.  In  the  forward  part  of  one  stood  a 
brawny  New  Hampshire  man,  leaning  on  his 
pole,  bareheaded  and  in  shirt  and  trousers  only, 
a  rude  ApoUo  of  a  man,  coming  down  from  that 
^^vast  uplandish  country,''  to  the  main;  of 
nameless  age,  with  flaxen  hair,  and  vigorous, 
weather-bleached  countenance,  in  whose  wrin- 
kles the  sun  still  lodged,  as  little  touched  by  the 
heats  and  frosts  and  withering  cares  of  life  as  a 
maple  of  the  mountain ;  an  undressed,  unkempt, 
uncivil  man,  with  whom  we  parleyed  awhile, 
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and  parted  not  without  a  unoere  interoBt  in  one 
another.  His  humanity  was  genuine  and  in- 
ttinctiYe,  and  his  rudeness  only  a  manner.  He 
inquired,  just  as  we  were  passing  out  of  ear- 
shot, if  we  had  killed  anything,  and  we  shouted 
after  him  that  we  had  shot  a  huoy^  and  oould 
see  him  for  a  long  while  sinratdhing  his  head  in 
Tain  to  know  if  he  had  heard  aright. 

There  is  reason  in  the  distinction  of  civil  and 
unciyil.  The  manners  are  sometimes  so  rough 
a  rind  that  we  doubt  whether  they  cover  any 
core  or  sap-wood  at  all.  We  sometimes  meet 
uncivil  men,  children  of  Amasons,  who  dwell  by 
mountain  paths,  and  are  said  to  be  inhospitable 
to  strangers;  whose  salutation  is  as  rude  as  the 
grasp  of  their  brawny  hands,  and  who  deal  with 
men  as  unceremoniously  as  they  are  wont  to 
deal  with  the  elements.  They  need  only  to  ex* 
tend  ihdr  clearings,  and  let  in  more  sunlight, 
to  seek  out  the  southern  slopes  of  the  hills, 
from  which  they  may  look  down  on  the  civil 
plain  or  ocean,  and  temper  their  diet  duly  with 
the  cereal  fruits,  consoming  less  wild  meat  and 
acorns,  to  become  like  the  inhabitants  of  cities. 
A  true  politeness  does  not  result  from  any  hasty 
and  artificial  polishing,  it  is  true,  but  grows 
naturally  in  characters  of  the  right  grain  and 
quality,  through  a  long  fronting  of  men  and 
events,  and  rubbing  on  good  and  bad  fortune. 
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Perkips  I  em  tell  a  tele  to  ^  pofpoee  wUlo 
the  lock  is  fining, — for  onr  Toyage  this  fore* 
mxfik  fnrniehes  bat  few  incidento  of  importenee. 

Earfy  one  snmnier  momiiig  I  bad  left  tbe 
■borae  of  tbe  Conneeticat,  and  for  tbe  livelong 
day  trsreled  np  tbe  bank  of  a  riTer,  wbicb 
eame  in  from  tbe  west;  now  looking  down  on 
the  stream,  foaming  and  rippling  tbrongb  tbe 
forest  a  mile  off,  from  tbe  bills  over  wUcb  tbe 
road  led,  and  now  sitting  on  ite  rod^  brink 
and  dipping  my  feet  in  ite  nq[nds,  or  bathing 
adTentnronsly  in  nud-cbanneL  Tbe  bills  grew 
more  and  more  frequent,  and  gradnally  swelled 
into  monntains  as  I  advanced,  bemming  in  tbe 
oonrse  of  tbe  river,  so  tbat  at  last  I  oonld  not 
see  wbere  it  eame  from,  and  was  at  liberty  to 
imagine  the  most  wonderfol  meanderings  and 
desoente.  At  noon  I  slq»t  on  tbe  grass  in  tbe 
shade  of  a  maple,  where  tbe  river  bad  f oond  a 
broader  channel  than  nsnal,  and  was  spread  oat 
shallow,  with  frequent  sand-bars  exposed.  Li 
the  names  of  tbe  towns  I  recognised  some  which 
I  had  long  ago  read  on  teamsters'  wagons,  tbat 
bad  come  from  far  np  country;  quiet  upbmdiflb 
towns,  of  mountainous  fame.  I  walked  along, 
musing  and  enchanted,  by  rows  of  sugar-maples, 
through  the  small  and  uninqnuitive  villages, 
and  sometimes  was  pleased  with  the  si{^  of  a 
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boat  dnwn  np  on  a  nnd-bar,  wbere  tbere  wff* 
peared  no  inhabitantB  to  nae  it.  It  wemedy 
however,  as  easential  to  the  river  as  a  fish,  and 
to  lend  a  certain  dignity  to  it.  It  waa  like  tbe 
tront  of  mountain  atreama  to  the  flahea  of  the 
aea,  or  like  the  young  of  the  land-orab  bom  far 
in  the  interior,  who  have  never  yet  heard  the 
■onnd  of  the  ocean's  surf.  The  hills  approadhed 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  stream,  until  at  last 
they  ckmed  behind  me,  and  I  found  myself  just 
before  nightfall  in  a  romantio  and  retired  val* 
ley,  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  barely  wide 
enough  for  the  stream  at  its  bottom.  I  thought 
that  there  could  be  no  finer  site  for  a  cottage 
among  mountains.  You  could  anywhere  run 
across  the  stream  on  the  rocks,  and  its  constant 
murmuring  would  quiet  the  passions  of  man* 
kind  forever.  Suddenly  the  road,  which  seemed 
aiming  for  the  mountain-side,  turned  short  to 
the  left,  and  another  valley  opened,  concealing 
the  former,  and  of  the  same  character  with  it. 
It  was  the  most  remarkable  and  pleasing  scen« 
eiy  I  had  ever  seen.  I  found  here  a  few  mild 
and  hospitable  inhabitants,  who,  as  the  day  was 
not  quite  spent,  and  I  was  ansdous  to  improve 
the  light,  directed  me  four  or  five  miles  farther 
on  my  way  to  the  dwelling  of  a  man  whose 
name  was  Bice,  who  occupied  the  last  and  high- 
est  of  the  valleys  that  lay  in  my  path,  and  who, 
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ibey  nid,  mm  a  radier  mde  and  unoivil  man* 
But  ^what  is  a  fareign  oonntry  to  those  who 
haiwe  scienoe?  Who  is  a  stranger  to  those  who 
hare  the  habit  of  speaking  kindly?  '* 

At  length,  as  the  snn  was  setting  behind  the 
mountains  in  a  still  darker  and  mote  solitaxy 
▼ale,  I  reached  the  dwelling  of  this  man.  Ez* 
eept  for  the  narrowness  of  the  plain,  and  that 
the  stones  were  solid  granite,  it  was  the  oonnter* 
part  of  that  retreat  to  which  Belphcsbe  bore  the 
woonded  Timias,  — 

**  In  •  plaMmt  g^ada, 
Wiyi  iBomtaiDi  looiid  sboBt  aiifiRHMdy 
And  mlgltty  woods,  wluoli  did  the  ralky  ihad*! 
And  like  •  etately  theatie  it  made, 
Spreading^  itnlf  into  a  apaeioaa  plain ; 
And  in  the  uidat  a  littla  river  played 
Amoqgti  the  pun j  ■Umea  whieh  leemed  to  plaiii, 
With  gentle  mvrmnr,  that  his  ooniee  they  did  iinliiiii'* 


I  observed,  as  I  drew  near,  that  he  was  not 
so  mde  as  I  had  anticipated,  for  he  kept  many 
cattle,  and  dogs  to  watch  them,  and  I  saw 
where  he  had  made  maple-sugar  on  the  sides  of 
the  mountains,  and  above  all  distinguished  the 
voices  of  children  mingling  with  the  murmur  of 
the  torrent  before  the  door.  As  I  passed  his 
stable,  I  met  one  whom  I  supposed  to  be  a  hired 
man,  attending  to  his  cattle,  and  I  inquired 
if  they  entertained  travelers  at  that  house. 
^Sometimes  we  do,"  he  answered  gruffly,  and 
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imiiiediately  went  to  the  farthest  stall  from  me, 
and  I  perceived  that  it  was  Bice  himself  whom 
I  had  addressed.  But  pardoning  this  incivility 
to  the  wildness  of  the  scenery,  I  bent  my  steps 
to  the  house.  There  was  no  sign-post  before 
it,  nor  any  of  the  usual  invitations  to  the  trav- 
eler, though  I  saw  by  the  road  that  many  went 
and  came  there,  but  the  owner's  name  only  was 
fastened  to  the  outside;  a  sort  of  implied  and 
sullen  invitation,  as  I  thought.  I  passed  from 
room  to  room  without  meeting  any  one,  till  I 
came  to  what  seemed  the  guests'  apartment, 
which  was  neat,  and  even  had  an  air  of  refine- 
ment about  it,  and  I  was  glad  to  find  a  map 
against  the  wall  which  would  direct  me  on  my 
journey  on  the  morrow.  At  length  I  heard  a 
step  in  a  distant  apartment,  which  was  the  first 
I  had  entered,  and  went  to  see  if  the  landlord 
had  come  in ;  but  it  proved  to  be  only  a  child, 
one  of  those  whose  voices  I  had  heard,  probably 
his  son,  and  between  him  and  me  stood  in  the 
doorway  a  large  watch-dog,  which  growled  at 
me,  and  looked  as  if  he  would  presently  spring, 
but  the  boy  did  not  speak  to  l)im ;  and  when  I 
asked  for  a  glass  of  water,  he  briefly  said,  *^It 
nms  in  the  comer.''  So  I  took  a  mug  from  the 
counter  and  went  out  of  doors,  and  searched 
round  the  comer  of  the  house,  but  could  find 
naither  well  nor  spring,  nor  any  water  but  the 
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stream  frUeh  na  an  along  the  frimfe.  I  aama 
bad^  therefore,  and,  setfeiiig  down  the  mng, 
asked  the  child  if  the  stream  was  good  to  drink; 
whereopon  he  sdzed  the  mug,  and,  going  to  the 
comer  of  the  room,  where  a  cool  spring  whidi 
issned  from  the  movmtain  behind  trickled 
through  a  ppe  into  the  apartment,  flUed  it,  and 
drank,  and  gave  it  to  me  empty  again,  and, 
calling  to  the  dog,  mshed  oat  of  doors.  Ere- 
long 8<Hne  of  the  hired  men  made  their  i^ypear- 
ance,  and  drank  at  the  spring,  and  ladly  washed 
themselTes  and  combed  their  hair  in  rilflnw, 
and  some  sat  down  as  if  weaij,  and  fell  asleep 
in  their  seats.  But  all  the  while  I  saw  no  wo- 
men, though  I  sometimes  heard  a  bostle  in  that 
part  of  the  hoose  from  which  the  spring  came. 

At  length  Bice  himself  came  in,  for  it  was 
now  dark,  with  an  ox-whip  in  his  hand,  breath* 
ing  hard,  and  he  too  soon  settled  down  into  his 
seat  not  far  from  me,  as  if,  now  that  his  day's 
work  was  done,  he  had  no  farther  to  travel,  bat 
only  to  digest  his  sapper  at  his  leisare.  When 
I  asked  him  if  he  could  give  me  a  bed,  he  said 
there  was  one  ready,  in  soch  a  tone  as  implied 
that  I  ooght  to  have  known  it,  and  the  less  said 
about  that  the  better.  So  far  so  good.  And 
yet  he  continoed  to  look  at  me  as  if  he  would 
fain  have  me  say  something  further  like  a  trav- 
eler.   I  remarked  that  it  was  a  wild  and  rug- 
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ged  ocQi^try  lie  inhabited,  and  woiib  oomiiig 
many  miles  to  see.  ^Not  so  very  rough  nei* 
tber,"  said  he,  and  appealed  to  his  men  to  bear 
witness  to  the  breadth  and  smoothness  of  his 
fields,  which  consisted  in  all  of  one  small  inters 
val,  and  to  the  size  of  his  crops;  *^and  if  we 
have  some  hills,"  added  he,  "there 's  no  better 
pasturage  anywhere."  I  then  asked  if  this 
place  was  the  one  I  had  heard  of,  calling  it  by 
a  name  I  had  seen  on  the  map,  or  if  it  was  a 
certain  other;  and  he  answered,  gruffly,  tliat  it 
was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other;  that  he  had 
settled  it  and  cultivated  it,  and  made  it  what  it 
was,  and  I  could  know  nothing  about  it.  Ob- 
serving some  guns  and  other  implements  of 
hunting  hanging  on  brackets  around  the  room, 
and  his  hounds  now  sleeping  on  the  floor,  I  took 
occasion  to  change  the  discourse,  and  inquired 
if  there  was  much  game  in  that  country,  and  he 
answered  this  question  more  graciously,  having 
some  glimmering  of  my  drift;  but  when  I  in- 
quired if  there  were  any  bears,  he  answered  im- 
patiently that  he  was  no  more  in  danger  of  los- 
ing his  sheep  than  his  neighbors;  he  had  tamed 
and  civilized  that  region.  After  a  pause,  think- 
ing of  my  journey  on  the  morrow,  and  the  few 
hours  of  daylight  in  that  hollow  and  mountain- 
ous country,  which  would  require  me  to  be  on 
my  way  betimes,  I  remarked  that  the  day  must 
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be  shorter  by  an  hour  there  dum  on  the  neigh- 
boring phuna;  at  which  he  gruffly  asked  what  I 
knew  about  it,  and  affirmed  that  he  had  as  mnoh 
daylight  as  his  neighbors;  he  ventured  to  say, 
the  days  were  longer  there  than  where  I  lived, 
as  I  should  find  if  I  stayed;  that  in  some  way, 
I  could  not  be  expected  to  understand  how,  the 
sun  came  over  the  mountains  half  an  hour  ear* 
lier,  and  stayed  half  an  hour  later  there  than  on 
the  neighboring  plains.  And  more  of  like  sort 
he  said.  He  was,  indeed,  as  rude  as  a  &bled 
satyr.  But  I  suffered  him  to  pass  for  what  he 
was,  —  for  why  should  I  quarrel  with  nature? 
—  and  was  even  pleased  at  the  discovery  of 
such  a  singular  natural  phenomenon.  I  dealt 
with  him  as  if  to  me  all  manners  were  indiffer- 
ent, and  he  had  a  sweet,  wild  way  with  him.  I 
would  not  question  nature,  and  I  would  rather 
have  him  as  he  was  than  as  I  would  have  him. 
For  I  had  come  up  here  not  for  sympathy,  or 
kindness,  or  society,  but  for  novelty  and  adven- 
ture, and  to  see  what  nature  had  produced  here. 
I  therefore  did  not  repel  his  rudeness,  but  quite 
innocently  welcomed  it  all,  and  knew  how  to 
appreciate  it,  as  if  I  were  reading  in  an  old 
drama  a  part  well  sustained.  He  was  indeed  a 
coarse  and  sensual  man,  and,  as  I  have  said, 
uncivil,  but  he  had  his  just  quarrel  with  nature 
and  mankind,  I  have  no  doubt,  only  he  had  no 
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cOTermg  to  his  ffl-lmmOTB.  He  was 
earthy  enough,  but  yet  there  was  good  soil  in 
him,  and  even  a  long-suffering  Saxon  probity 
at  bottom.  If  yon  could  represent  the  case  to 
him,  he  would  not  let  the  race  die  out  in  him, 
like  a  red  Indian. 

At  length  I  told  him  that  he  was  a  fortunate 
man,  and  I  trusted  tliat  he  was  grateful  for  so 
much  light;  and,  rising,  said  I  would  take  a 
lamp,  and  that  I  would  pay  him  then  for  my 
lodging,  for  I  expected  to  recommence  my  jour- 
ney even  as  early  as  the  sun  rose  in  his  country; 
but  he  answered  in  haste,  and  this  time  civiUy, 
that  I  should  not  fail  to  find  some  of  his  house- 
hold stirring,  however  early,  for  they  were  no 
sluggards,  and  I  could  take  my  breakfast  with 
them  before  I  started,  if  I  chose;  and  as  he 
lighted  the  lamp  I  detected  a  gleam  of  true  hos- 
pitality and  ancient  civility,  a  beam  of  pure  and 
even  gende  humanity,  from  his  bleared  and 
moist  eyes*  It  was  a  look  more  intimate  with 
me,  and  more  explanatory,  than  any  words  of 
his  could  have  been  if  he  had  tried  to  his  dying 
day.  It  was  more  significant  than  any  Bice  of 
those  parts  could  even  comprehend,  and  long 
anticipated  this  man's  culture,  —  a  glance  of 
his  pure  genius,  which  did  not  much  enlighten 
him,  but  did  impress  and  rule  him  for  the  mo- 
ment, and  faintly  constrain  his  voice  and  man- 
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nor.  He  eheetfnlly  led  the  way  to  my  apart- 
ment, stepping  OTer  the  limbs  of  Ins  men,  who 
were  asleep  on  the  floor  in  an  intenrening  cham- 
ber, and  showed  me  a  clean  and  oomf ortaUe 
bed*  For  many  pleasant  hours  after  the  house- 
hold was  asleep  I  sat  at  the  open  window,  for  it 
was  a  sokiy  night,  and  heard  the  little  river 

*'  AmoqgBi  the  piimy  tfUmm,  wUob  ■atimul  to  plaint 
Wik  genUe  Braramr,  ihst lut  oonne  ^bmj  did  iwtnin'* 

Bat  I  arose  as  usual  by  starlight  the  next  morn- 
ing, before  my  host,  or  his  men,  or  even  his 
dogs,  were  awake;  and,  having  left  a  ninepenoe 
on  the  ooonter,  was  already  half-way  over  the 
mountun  with  the  son  before  they  had  broken 
their  &st. 

Before  I  had  left  the  country  of  my  host, 
while  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  slanted  over  the 
mountains,  as  I  stopped  by  the  wayside  to  gather 
some  raspberries,  a  very  old  man,  not  &r  from 
a  hundred,  came  along  with  a  miUdng-pail  in 
hb  hand,  and  turning  aside  began  to  pluck  the 
berries  near  me :  — 

"  BSt  reT«reiid  loeks 
In  eooMljt  enriw  did  wst»; 
And  on  his  agod  tmaplm  grow 

Hio  UoMoma  of  tlio  gimTO.** 


But  when  I  inquired  the  way,  he  answered  in  a 
low,  rough  voice,  without  looking  up  or  seeming 
to  regard  my  presence,  which  I  imputed  to 
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yean;  and  presenily,  muttering  to  himself,  he 
proceeded  to  collect  his  oowb  in  a  neighboring 
pasture;  and  when  he  had  again  returned  near 
to  the  wayside,  he  suddenly  stopped,  while  his 
cows  went  on  before,  and,  uncovering  his  head, 
prayed  aloud  in  the  cool  morning  air,  as  if  he 
had  forgotten  this  exercise  before,  for  his  daily 
bread,  and  also  that  He  who  letteth  his  rain  &11 
on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust,  and  without 
whom  not  a  sparrow  fiilleth  to  the  ground,  would 
not  neglect  the  stranger  (meaning  me),  and. 
with  even  more  direct  and  personal  applications, 
though  mainly  according  to  the  long-established 
formula  common  to  lowlandera  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  mountains.  When  he  had  done  pray- 
ing, I  made  bold  to  ask  him  if  he  had  any  cheese 
in  his  hut  which  he  would  sell  me,  but  he  an- 
swered without  looking  up,  and  in  the  same  low 
and  repulsire  voice  as  before,  that  they  did  not 
make  any,  and  went  to  milking.  It  is  written, 
*^The  stranger  who  tnmeth  away  from  a  house 
with  disappointed  hopes,  leaveth  there  his  own 
offenses,  and  departoth,  taking  with  him  all  the 
good  actions  of  the  owner." 

Being  now  fairly  in  the  stream  of  this  week's 
commerce,  we  began  to  meet  with  boats  more 
frequently,  and  hailed  them  from  time  to  time 
with  the  freedom  of  sailors.    The  boatmen  ap- 
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pewed  to  lead  an  eaqr  and  oontented  lifot  and 
we  thouglit  that  we  ahonld  piefer  thdr  employ- 
ment  onnelTes  to  many  prof easioDS  which  aie 
much  more  sought  after.  They  suggesled  how 
few  circiuiistanoes  are  neoessaiy  to  the  well-he- 
ing  and  serenity  of  man,  how  indifferent  all  em- 
ploymenti  are,  and  that  any  may  seem  nohle 
and  poetie  to  the  eyes  of  men,  if  pursued  with 
sufficient  buoyancy  and  freedonu  With  liherty 
and  pleasant  weodier,  the  simplest  occupation, 
any  unquestioned  eountiy  mode  of  life  which 
detains  us  in  the  open  air,  is  alluring.  The 
man  who  picks  peas  steadily  for  a  living  is  more 
than  respectable,  he  is  eyen  envied  by  his  shop- 
worn neighbors.  We  are  as  haj^y  as  the  birds 
iriien  our  Good  Genius  permits  us  to  pursue  any 
outdoor  work,  without  a  sense  of  dissipation. 
Our  penknife  glitters  in  the  sun;  our  voice  is 
echoed  by  yonder  wood;  if  an  oar  drops,  we  are 
&in  to  let  it  drop  again. 

The  canal-boat  is  of  very  simple  construction, 
requiring  but  little  ship-timber,  and,  as  we  were 
tdd,  costs  about  two  hundred  dollars.  They 
are  managed  by  two  men.  Li  ascending  the 
stream  they  use  poles  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet 
long,  pdnted  with  iron,  walking  aboutone  third 
the  length  of  the  boat  from  the  forward  end. 
Going  down,  they  commonly  keep  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream,  using  an  oar  at  each  end;  or  if 
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the  wind  is  favorable  they  raiae  their  broad  sail, 
and  have  only  to  steer.  They  oommonly  oariy 
down  wood  or  bricks, — fifteen  or  sixteen  cords 
of  wood,  and  as  many  thousand  bricks,  at  a 
time,  —  and  bring  back  stores  for  the  conntxy , 
consuming  two  or  three  days  each  way  between 
Concord  and  Charlestown.  They  sometimes 
pile  the  wood  so  as  to  leave  a  shelter  in  one  part 
where  they  may  retire  from  the  rain.  One  can 
hardly  imagine  a  more  healthful  employment,  or 
one  more  fiivorable  to  contemplation  and  the 
observation  of  nature.  Unlike  the  mariner, 
they  have  the  constantly  varying  panorama  of 
the  shore  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  their  labor, 
and  it  seemed  to  us  that  as  they  thus  glided 
noiselessly  from  town  to  town,  with  all  their 
furniture  about  them,  for  their  veiy  homestead 
is  a  movable,  they  could  comment  on  the  char* 
aoter  of  the  inhabitants  with  greater  advantage 
and  security  to  themselves  than  the  traveler  in 
a  coach,  who  would  be  unable  to  indulge  in  such 
broadsides  of  wit  and  humor  in  so  small  a  ves* 
sel  for  fear  of  the  recoil.  They  are  not  subject 
to  great  exposure,  like  the  lumberers  of  Maine, 
in  any  weather,  but  inhale  the  healthfulest 
breezes,  being  slightly  incumbered  with  cloth- 
ing, frequently  with  the  head  and  feet  bare. 
When  we  met  them  at  noon,  as  they  were  lei* 
surely  descending  the  stream,  their  busy  com* 
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meioe  did  not  look  like  toil,  but  rather  like 
some  ancient  Oriental  game  still  played  on  a 
large  scale,  as  the  game  of  chess,  for  instance, 
handed  down  to  this  generation.  From  morn- 
ing till  night,  unless  the  wind  is  so  fair  that  his 
single  sail  will  sufBce  without  other  labor  than 
steering,  the  boatman  walks  backwards  and  f  or> 
wards  on  the  side  of  his  boat,  now  stooping  with 
his  shoulder  to  the  pole,  then  drawing  it  back 
slowly  to  set  it  again,  meanwhile  moving  stead* 
ily  forward  through  an  endless  valley  and  an 
ever-changing  scenery,  now  distinguishing  his 
course  for  a  mile  or  two,  and  now  shut  in  by  a 
sudden  turn  of  the  river  in  a  small  woodland 
lake.  All  the  phenomena  which  surround  him 
are  simple  and  grand,  and  there  is  something 
impressive,  even  majestic,  in  the  very  motion  he 
causes,  which  will  naturally  be  communicated  to 
his  own  character,  and  he  feels  the  slow,  irre- 
sistible movement  under  him  with  pride,  as  if  it 
were  his  own  energy. 

The  news  spread  like  wildfire  among  us 
youths,  when  formerly,  once  in  a  year  or  two, 
one  of  these  boats  came  up  the  Concord  Biver, 
and  was  seen  stealing  mysteriously  through  the 
meadows  and  past  the  village.  It  came  and 
departed  as  silentiy  as  a  doud,  without  noise  or 
dust,  and  was  witnessed  by  few.  One  summer 
day  this  huge  traveler  might  be  seen  moored  at 
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8ome  meadow's  wbarf ,  and  another  aiminier  day 
it  waa  not  there.  Where  preeiaely  it  came 
from,  or  who  these  men  were  who  knew  the 
rooks  and  soundings  better  than  we  who  bathed 
there,  we  oould  never  tell.  We  knew  some 
river's  bay  only,  but  they  took  rivers  from  end 
to  end.  They  were  a  sort  of  fiibuloas  river* 
men  to  ns.  It  was  inconceivable  by  what  sort 
of  mediation  any  mere  landsman  eoold  hold 
oommunication  with  them.  Would  they  heave 
to,  to  gratify  his  wishes?  No,  it  was  favor 
enough  to  know  faintly  of  their  destination,  or 
the  time  of  their  possible  return.  I  have  seen 
them  in  the  summer,  when  the  stream  ran  low, 
mowing  the  weeds  in  mid-channel,  and  with 
hayers'  jests  cutting  broad  swaths  in  three  feet 
of  water,  that  they  might  make  a  passage  for 
their  scow,  while  the  grass  in  long  windrows 
was  carried  down  the  stream,  undried  by  the 
rarest  hay-weather.  We  admired  unweariedly 
how  their  vessel  would  float,  like  a  huge  chip, 
sustaining  so  many  casks  of  lime,  and  thousands 
of  bricks,  and  such  heaps  of  iron  ore,  with 
wheelbarrows  aboard,  and  that,  when  we  stepped 
on  it,  it  did  not  yield  to  the  pressure  of  our  feet. 
It  gave  us  confidence  in  the  prevalence  of  the 
law  of  buoyancy,  and  we  imagined  to  what  in* 
finite  uses  it  might  be  put.  The  men  appeared 
to  lead  a  kind  of  life  on  it,  and  it  was  whispered 
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that  tbey  slept  aboard.  Some  affirmed  that  it 
carried  sail,  and  that  saoh  winds  blew  here  as 
filled  the  sails  of  vessels  on  the  ocean;  which 
again  others  much  doubted.  They  had  been 
seen  to  sail  across  our  Fair  Haven  bay  by  lucky 
fishers  who  were  out,  but  unfortunately  others 
were  not  there  to  see.  We  might  then  say  that 
our  river  was  navigable,  —  why  not?  In  after 
years  I  read  in  print,  with  no  little  satisfaction, 
diat  it  was  thought  by  some  that,  with  a  litde 
expense  in  removing  rooks  and  deepening  the 
channel,  **tliere  might  be  a  profitable  inland 
navigation."  /then  lived  somewhere  to  tell  of. 
Such  is  Commerce,  which  shakes  the  cocoa- 
nut  and  bread-fruit  tree  in  the  remotest  isle, 
and  sooner  or  later  dawns  on  the  duskiest  and 
most  simple-minded  savage.  If  we  may  be  par* 
doned  the  digression,  who  can  help  being  af* 
f  ected  at  the  thought  of  the  very  fine  and  slight, 
but  positive  relation,  in  which  the  savage  inhab* 
itants  of  some  remote  isle  stand  to  the  mysteri* 
ous  white  mariner,  the  child  of  the  sun? — as  if 
we  were  to  have  dealings  with  an  animal  higher 
in  the  scale  of  being  than  ourselves.  It  is  a 
barely  recognized  fact  to  the  natives  that  he  ex* 
ists,  and  has  his  home  far  away  somewhere,  and 
is  glad  to  buy  their  fresh  fruits  with  his  super* 
fluous  commodities.  Under  the  same  catholic 
sun  glances  his  white  ship  over  Paoiflc  wavef 
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into  tlieir  nnootli  bays,  and  tlie  poor  taTage'a 
paddle  gleams  in  the  air. 

ICaai's  littU  aeti  we  gmad^ 
Btthttld  from  land  to  landy 
There  m  they  lie  in  time, 
WitluB  tlieb  iifttif«  oliine. 

SUpe  with  the  noontide  w«ig^ 

And  glide  before  iti  ny 

To  eome  retired  bay, 

Their  haont, 

WhenoOy  under  tiopio  snB| 

Again  they  ma. 

Bearing  gam  Senegal  and  Tn^iMi^, 

For  *ht«  WAB  tJM^mak  wi^m**- 

For  tfaii  tlie  can  -was  lent, 

And  noon  waa  lent, 

And  winda  in  diataat  eavema  pant. 

Since  oor  voyage  the  railroad  on  the  hank  has 
been  extended,  and  ther^  is  now  but  little  boat- 
ing on  the  Merrimack.  All  kinds  of  prodnoe 
and  stores  were  formerly  conveyed  by  water, 
but  now  nothing  is  carried  up  the  stream,  and 
almost  wood  and  bricks  alone  are  carried  down, 
and  these  are  also  carried  on  the  railroad.  The 
looks  are  fast  wearing  out,  and  will  soon  be  im* 
passable,  since  the  tolls  will  not  pay  the  expense 
of  repairing  them,  and  so  in  a  few  years  there 
will  be  an  end  of  boating  on  this  river.  The 
boating  at  present  is  principally  between  Merri- 
mack and  Lowell,  or  Hooksett  and  Manchester* 
They  make  two  or  three  trips  in  a  week,  accord- 
ing to  wind  and  weather,  from  Merrimack  to 
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Lomll  and  bade,  about  twenty-ilv«  milet  eadi 
way.  The  hnalinan  comos  amgii^  in  to  ahoie 
late  at  nig^  and  moon  Us  empty  boat,  and 
geto  his  sapper  and  lodging  in  some  boose  near 
at  hand,  and  again  early  in  tbe  morning,  bj 
starlight  peribaps,  be  poshes  away  npstream, 
and,  by  a  shoot,  or  the  fragment  of  a  song, 
gives  notioe  of  his  approach  to  the  lock-man, 
with  whom  he  is  to  take  his  breakfast.  If  be 
gets  op  to  his  wood-pile  before  noon  he  proceeds 
to  load  his  boat,  with  tbe  help  of  his  single 
^hand,"  and  is  on  his  way  down  again  before 
night.  When  he  gets  to  Lowell  he  onloads  his 
boat,  and  gets  hu  receipt  for  his  cargo,  and, 
haying  beard  the  news  at  the  poblie  boose  at 
Middlesex  or  elw^Hiere,  goes  back  with  his 
empty  boat  and  his  receipt  in  Us  pocket  to  the 
owner,  and  to  get  a  new  load.  We  were  fre- 
qoently  adyertiied  of  their  approach  by  some 
faint  soond  behind  os,  and  looking  romid  saw 
them  a  oiile  off,  creeping  stealthily  op  the  side 
of  the  stream  like  alligators.  It  was  pleasant 
to  hail  these  sailors  of  the  Merrimack  from  time 
to  time,  and  learn  the  news  which  circolated 
with  them.  We  imagined  diat  the  son  shining 
on  their  bare  heads  had  stamped  a  liberal  and 
poblie  character  on  their  most  private  thoogbts. 
The  open  and  sonny  interval  still  stretched 
away  from  the  river  sometimes  by  two  or  more 
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termoefl,  to  the  distant  bill-cotintry,  and  when 
we  climbed  the  bank,  we  oommonly  found  an 
irregular  oopse-wood  skirting  the  riyer,  the 
primitiye  having  floated  downstream  long  ago 

to the    ^'King's   navy."    Sometimes   we 

saw  the  riTer-road  a  quarter  or  half  a  mile  dis- 
tant, and  the  particolored  Concord  stage,  with 
its  doad  of  dust,  its  van  of  earnest  traveling 
faces,  and  its  rear  of  dusty  trunks,  reminding 
us  that  the  country  had  its  places  of  rendezvous 
for  restless  Yankee  men.  There  dwelt  along  at 
considerable  distances  on  this  interval  a  quiet 
agricultural  and  pastoral  people,  with  every 
house  its  well,  as  we  sometimes  proved,  and 
every  household,  though  never  so  still  and  re- 
mote it  appeared  in  the  noontide,  its  dinner 
about  these  times.  There  they  lived  on,  those 
New  England  people,  farmer  lives,  father  and 
grandfather  and  great-grandfather,  on  and  on 
without  noise,  keeping  up  tradition,  and  expect- 
ing, beside  fair  weather  and  abundant  harvests, 
we  did  not  learn  what.  They  were  contented 
to  live,  since  it  was  so  contrived  for  them,  and 
where  their  lines  had  fallen. 

Onr  ii]iiiM|iiirim^  oorpsM  Im  mora  low 
Than  our  life's  ouionty  doth  gow 

Yet  these  men  had  no  need  to  travel  to  be  as 
wise  as  Solomon-  in  all  his  glory,  so  similar  are 
the  lives  of  men  in  all  countries,  and  fraught 
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with  the  same  homely  ezpmenoes.    One  half 
the  world  JMotos  how  die  other  half  liTes. 

Ahont  noon  we  passed  a  small  Tfllage  in  Mer- 
rimaok  at  Thornton's  Feny,  and  tasted  of  the 
waters  of  Natioook  Brook  on  the  same  side* 
where  French  and  his  companions,  whose  graTe 
we  saw  in  Dunstable,  were  ambuscaded  by  the 
Indians.  The  hnmble  Tillage  of  Litchfield,  with 
its  steepleless  meeting-honse,  stood  on  the  oppo« 
site  or  east  bank,  near  where  a  dense  grove  of 
willows  backed  by  maples  skirted  the  shore. 
There  also  we  noticed  some  shagbark-trees, 
which,  as  tihey  do  not  grow  in  Concord,  were  as 
strange  a  sight  to  ns  as  the  palm  wonld  be, 
whose  fruit  only  we  haye  seen.  Our  course  now 
curved  gracefully  to  the  north,  leaving  a  low, 
flat  shore  on  the  Merrimack  side,  which  fonns 
a  sort  of  harbor  for  canal-boats.  We  observed 
some  hSa  elms  and  particularly  large  and  hand- 
some white-maples  standing  conspicuously  on 
this  interval;  and  the  opposite  shore,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  below,  was  covered  with  young  elms 
and  maples  six  inches  high,  which  had  probably 
sprung  from  the  seeds  which  had  been  washed 
across. 

Some  carpenters  were  at  work  here  mending 
a  scow  on  the  green  and  sloping  bank.  The 
strokes  of  their  mallets  echoed  from  shore  to 
shore,  and  up  and  down  the  river,  and  their 
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tools  gleamed  in  the  aim  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  us,  and  we  realized  that  boat-bnilding  was 
as  ancient  and  honorable  an  art  as  agriculture, 
and  that  there  might  be  a  nayal  as  well  as  a 
pastoral  life.  The  whole  histoiy  of  commerce 
was  made  manifest  in  that  scow  turned  bottom 
upward  on  the  shore*  Thus  did  men  begin  to 
go  down  ui>on  the  sea  in  ships;  qumque  diu  st«- 
terant  in  montibus  altis^  fluctibua  ignotis  in- 
mdtavire  carincB;  ^and  keels  which  had  long 
stood  on  high  mountains  careered  insultingly 
(jmMdtavHre)  over  unknown  wayes."  ^ 

We  thought  that  it  would  be  well  for  the 
traveler  to  build  his  boat  on  the  bank  of  a 
stream,  instead  of  finding  a  f eny  or  a  bridge. 
In  the  Adyentures  of  Henry  the  fur-trader,  it 
is  pleasant  to  read  that  when  with  his  Indians 
he  reached  the  shore  of  Ontario,  they  consumed 
two  days  in  making  two  canoes  of  the  bark  of 
the  elm-tree,  in  wUch  to  transport  themselyes 
to  Fort  Niagara.  It  is  a  worthy  incident  in  a 
journey,  a  delay  as  good  as  much  rapid  trayel- 
ing.  A  good  share  of  our  interest  in  Xeno- 
jAon's  story  of  his  retreat  is  in  the  manoBuyres 
to  get  the  army  safely  over  the  riyers,  whether 
on  rafts  of  logs  or  fagots,  or  sheep-skins  blown 
up*  And  where  could  they  better  afford  to 
tarry  meanwhile  than  on  the  banks  of  a  riyer? 

1  Ovid,  Mei.  I.  133. 
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As  we  glided  pest  at  a  distanoe,  tbeee  onfe- 
door  woiimieii  appeared  to  have  added  some 
dignity  to  their  htbor  hy  its  yery  pahlionefls.  It 
was  a  part  of  the  indnstiy  of  nature,  like  the 
work  of  hornets  and  mud-wasps. 

The  w»vw  aloirly  beat, 
JiMt  to  keep  the  noon  eweeti 
And  no  loond  ie  floated  o'er^ 
Snre  the  mallet  on  ehove, 
Whieh  eohou^  on  high 
Seema  aF«a]kn^  the  akj. 

The  haae,  the  snn's  dost  of  trayel,  had  a  Le- 
thean inflnenoe  on  the  land  and  its  inhabitants, 
and  all  oreatares  resigned  themselyes  to  float 
npon  the  inappreciable  tides  of  natore. 

Woof  of  the  ann,  ethereal  ganaa, 
Woren  of  Miatiua  a  ficneet  atnmii 
enable  heaty  ali^water,  and  dry  aea, 
Laat  oonqneat  of  the  eye ; 
Toil  of  the  day  diaplayed,  ann-dvt, 
Aerial  aorf  npon  the  ahona  of  eaitiiy 
Ethereal  eatoary,  irtth  of  lifl^t, 
Breakera  of  air,  billowa  of  heat, 
Fine  aonuner  apray  on  hiland  aeaa; 
^wrd  of  mM  ann,  tHuaipaient^winged 
Owlet  of  noon,  aoft-pinioned, 
Ytata  heath  or  atabUe  riaing  withovt  aoQg; 
Brtabliah  thy  aerenity  o*er  the  fielda. 

The  routine  which  is  in  the  sunshine  and  the 
finest  days,  as  that  which  has  conquered  and 
prevailed,  commends  itself  to  us  by  its  very 
antiquity  and  apparent  solidity  and  necessity. 
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Oar  weakness  needs  it,  and  onr  strength  uses 
it.  We  cannot  draw  on  onr  boots  withont  brae* 
ing  onrselves  against  it.  If  there  were  bnt  one 
erect  and  solid  standing  tree  in  the  woods,  all 
creatures  would  go  to  rub  against  it  and  make 
sure  of  their  footing.  During  the  many  hours 
which  we  spend  in  this  waking  sleep,  the  hand 
stands  still  on  the  face  of  the  dock,  and  we 
grow  like  com  in  the  night.  Men  are  as  busy 
as  the  brooks  or  bees,  and  postpone  everything 
to  their  business;  as  carpenters  discuss  politics 
between  the  strokes  of  the  hammer  while  they 
are  shingling  a  roof. 

This  noontide  was  a  fit  occasion  to  make 
some  pleasant  harbor,  and  there  read  the  journal 
of  some  Toyageur  like  ourselyes,  not  too  moral 
nor  inquisitive,  and  which  would  not  disturb 
the  noon;  or  else  some  old  classic,  the  very 
flower  of  all  reading,  which  we  had  postponed 
to  such  a  season 


"Of  Syrian  peaee,  immortal  leinue.** 

But,  alas,  our  chest,  like  the  cabin  of  a  coaster, 
contained  only  its  well-thumbed  ^^ Navigator" 
for  all  literature,  and  we  were  obliged  to  draw 
on  our  memory  for  these  things. 

We  naturally  remembered  Alexander  Henry's 
Adventures  here,  as  a  sort  of  classic  among 
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books  of  Amenem  trayeL  It  eonCaiiis  soeneiy 
and  Toog^  aketdmig  of  men  and  inddenta 
€Mn^  to  inspfafo  poets  for  many  yean,  and 
to  n^  fsn^  is  as  foil  of  soonding  names  as 
2JDCJ  page  of  lustory,  —  Lake  Winnipeg^  Hnd* 
son's  Bay,  Ottaway,  and  portages  innnmerable ; 
Chippeways,  Oens  de  Torres,  Les  FOlenTs,  The 
Weepers;  with  reminisoenoes  of  Heame's  jour- 
ney, and  the  like;  an  immense  and  shaggy  bat 
sinoete  country,  sommer  and  winter,  adorned 
with  chains  of  lakes  and  riyers,  cohered  with 
snows,  with  hemlocks,  and  fir-trees.  There  is 
a  natoralness,  an  unpretending  and  cold  life  in 
this  trayeler,  as  in  a  Canadian  winter,  what  life 
was  preserred  throngh  low  temperatores  and 
frontier  dangers  by  furs  within  a  stont  heart* 
He  has  tmih  and  moderation  worthy  of  the  izr 
^berci  history,  which  belong  only  to  an  intimate 
eocperienoe,  and  he  does  not  defer  too  much  to 
literatore.  The  unlearned  trayeler  may  quote 
lus  single  line  from  the  poets  witii  as  good  right 
as  the  scholar.  He  too  may  speak  of  the  stars, 
for  he  sees  them  shoot  perhaps  when  the  astron- 
omer does  not.  The  good  sense  of  this  anther 
is  yery  oonspicnons.  He  is  a  trayeler  who  does 
not  exaggerate,  but  writes  for  the  information 
of  his  readers,  for  science,  and  for  history. 
His  story  is  told  with  as  much  good  &ith  and 
directness  as  if  it  were  a  report  to  his  brother 
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traders,  or  the  Directors  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Gompany,  and  is  fitly  dedicated  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks.  It  reads  like  the  argument  to  a  great 
poem  on  the  primitiye  state  of  the  country  and 
its  inhabitants,  and  the  reader  imagines  what 
in  each  case,  with  the  invocation  of  the  Muse, 
might  be  sung,  and  leaves  off  with  suspended 
interest,  as  if  the  full  account  were  to  follow. 
In  what  school  was  this  fur-trader  educated? 
He  seems  to  travel  the  immense  snowy  country 
with  such  purpose  only  as  the  reader  who  ac- 
companies him,  and  to  the  latter's  imagination, 
it  is,  as  it  were,  momentarily  created  to  be  the 
scene  of  his  adventures.  What  is  most  inter* 
esting  and  valuable  in  it,  however,  is  not  the 
materials  for  the  history  of  Pontiac,  or  Brad- 
dodk,  or  the  Nortiiwest,  which  it  furnishes;  not 
the  anndU  of  the  country,  but  the  natural  facts, 
or  pertnnidU^  which  are  ever  without  date. 
When  out  of  history  the  truth  shall  be  ex* 
tracted,  it  will  have  died  its  dates  like  withered 
leaves. 

The  Souhegan,  or  Crooked  River,  as  some 
translate  it,  comes  in  from  the  west  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  above  Thornton's  Ferry.  Bab- 
boosuck  Brook  empties  into  it  near  its  mouth. 
There  are  said  to  be  some  of  the  finest  water 
privil^es  in  the  country  still  unimproved  on  the 
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former  stream,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
Merrimack.  One  spring  morning,  March  22, 
in  the  year  1677,  an  incident  occurred  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  here,  which  is  interesting  to 
lis  as  a  slight  memorial  of  an  interview  between 
two  ancient  tribes  of  men,  one  of  which  is  now 
extinct,  while  the  other,  though  it  is  still  repre- 
sented by  a  miserable  remnant,  has  long  since 
disappeared  from  its  ancient  hunting-grounds. 
A  Mr.  James  Parker,  at  '^Mr.  Hinchmanne's 
farme  ner  Meremack,'*  wrote  thus  '^to  the 
Honred  Oovemer  and  Council  at  Bostown, 
Hasty  Post  Bast : "  — 

^Sagamore  Wanalancet  come  this  morning  to 
informe  me,  and  then  went  to  Mr.  Tyng's  to  in- 
f  orme  him,  that  his  son  being  on  ye  other  sid  of 
Meremack  river  over  against  Souhegan  upon  the 
22  day  of  this  instant,  about  tene  of  the  clock 
in  the  morning,  he  discovered  15  Indians  on 
this  sid  the  river,  which  he  soposed  to  be  Mo- 
hokes  by  ther  spech.  He  called  to  them;  they 
answered  but  he  could  not  understand  ther 
spech;  and  he  having  a  conow  ther  in  the  river, 
he  went  to  breck  his  conow  that  they  might  not 
have  ani  ues  of  it.  In  the  mean  time  they  shot 
about  thirty  guns  at  him,  and  he  being  much 
frighted  fled,  and  come  home  forthwith  to  Na* 
hamcock  [Pawtucket  Falls  or  Lowell],  wher  ther 
wigowames  now  stand.^' 
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Penaoooks  and  Mohawks  t  ubique  gentium 
mmtt  In  the  year  1670,  a  Mohawk  wanrknr 
scalped  a  Naamkeak  or  else  a  Wameait  Indian 
maiden  near  where  Lowell  now  stands.  She, 
however,  recovered.  Even  as  late  as  1685, 
John  Hogkins,  a  Penacook  Indian,  who  de- 
scribes his  grandfather  as  having  lived  ''at  place 
called  Malamake  rever,  other  name  chef  Natnk- 
kog  and  Panukkog,  that  one  rever  great  many 
names,"  wrote  thus  to  the  governor:  — 

^  Honor  governor  my  friend,  — 

'^You  my  friend  I  desire  yonr  worship  and 
your  power,  beoanse  I  hope  you  can  do  som 
great  matters  this  one.  I  am  poor  and  naked 
and  I  have  no  men  at  my  place  becanse  I  afraid 
allwayes  Mohogs  he  will  kill  me  every  day  and 
night.  If  your  worship  when  please  pray  help 
me  yon  no  let  Mohogs  kill  me  at  my  place  at 
Malamake  river  called  Pannukkog  and  Natuk* 
kog,  I  will  submit  your  worship  and  your 
power.  And  now  I  want  pouder  and  such  al* 
minishon  shatt  and  guns,  because  I  have  forth 
at  my  hom  and  I  plant  theare. 

^This  all  Indian  hand,  but  pray  you  do  con- 
sider your  humble  servant, 

John  Hogkins." 

Signed  also  by  Simon  Detogkom,  King  Hary, 
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'^ 


Sam  Linis,  Mr.  Jofge  Bodnniumiikgiis,  John 
Owamosimmin,  and  nine  odier  Indians,  with 
iheir  marks  against  their  names. 

But  now,  one  hundred  and  flfiy-fonr  yean 

P.^^  having  elapsed  since  the  date  of  this  letter,  we 

^    >'  went  nnalarmed  on  our  way  without  **breoking" 

I     )  ^    j»        our  ^eonow,''  reading  the  New  England  Gaa- 

\  etteer,  and  seeing  no  traoes  of  ^Mohogs"  on 

die  banks. 

The  Souhegan,  though  a  rapid  river,  seemed 
to^y  to  have  borrowed  its  eharaoter  from  the 
noon. 

Wbne  glMml^s  <S^I«is  ^  !>«• 
Heet  the  Tojagvnr's  gaaa, 
A»«i  abort,  tlie  heatod  air 
Smbis  to  main  a  tirar  tiMM, 
Hie  pom  atoad  np  with  prida 
By  tha  Souhagaa'a  aide, 
jtml  tfyi  li^ymlnft^  and  tfw  lawii 

With  thair  triumphal  arch 
Aia  waiving  o'ar  iti  vuoah 

Tothaaaa. 
No  wind  atifa  ita  wa^aa, 
Bnt  tha  apirtta  of  tha  brs^as 

HoT'ii^s  o'ar, 
Whoaa  antiqnatod  gfttvaa 
Iti  atin  wator  lavea 

On  the  shore. 
With  an  Indian's  atealthy  tnnd 
It  gosa  sleeping  in  ita  bad, 
Wtthont  joy  or  grief, 
Or  the  mstle  of  a  leaf, 
Wthont  a  rippla  or  a  UHow, 
Or  tha  i||^  of  a  willow, 
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Kram  tlM  LyadalHiio*  hilb 
^o  tfaa  Menrimaek  mlUfli 
^th  ft  loader  din 
Did  iti  onmot  iMgin^ 
WhminMltad  tfaa  nnr 
On  the  far  momifcMii'fl  ham* 
▲ad  the  drops  oame  tpgetfaar 
In  thet  xniny  weather. 
jMEpenenceci  ziTery 
HmI  thou  flowed  forever  f 
Sonhegaa  eonadeth  old, 
Bnt  the  half  k  not  told, 
What  namea  haet  thon  boiM, 
In  the  ages  far  gone, 

fi<i^fiB4^noo(f  to  waadeTi 
Bre  die  hlaoh  hear  haunted 

Thy  red  f oreaiibor. 
Or  Natore  had  pUnted 

The  pinee  hy  thy  shore  f 

Daring  the  heat  of  the  day,  we  rested  on  a 
large  island  a  mile  above  the  mouth  of  this 
riyer,  pastored  by  a  herd  of  eattle,  with  sleep 
banks  and  soattoed  elms  and  oaks,  and  a  suf- 
ficient channel  for  canal -boats  on  each  side. 
When  we  made  a  fire  to  boil  some  rice  for  our 
dinner,  thefiames  spreading  amid  the  dry  grass, 
and  the  smoke  curling  silently  upward  and  cast- 
ing grotesque  shadows  on  the  ground,  seemed 
phenomena  of  the  noon,  and  we  fimded  diat  we 
progressed  up  the  stream  without  effort,  and  as 
naturally  as  the  wind  and .  tide  went  down,  not 
outraging  the  calm  days  by  unworthy  bustle  or 
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impatienoe.  The  woods  on  the  neighboring 
shore  were  aliye  with  pigeons,  which  were  mov- 
ing south,  looking  for  mast,  but  now,  like  our- 
selves, spending  tiieir  noon  in  the  shade.  We 
could  hear  the  slight,  wiry,  winnowing  sound  of 
their  wings  as  they  changed  their  roosts  from 
time  to  time,  and  their  gentle  and  tremulous 
oooing.  They  sojourned  with  us  during  the 
noontide,  greater  travelers  far  than  we.  You 
may  frequently  discover  a  single  pair  sitting 
upon  the  lower  branches  of  the  white-pine  in 
the  depths  of  the  wood,  at  this  hour  of  the  day, 
so  silent  and  solitary,  and  with  such  a  hermit* 
like  appearance,  as  if  they  had  never  strayed 
beyond  its  skirts,  while  the  acorn  which  was 
gathered  in  the  forests  of  Maine  is  still  undi- 
gested in  their  crops.  We  obtained  one  of 
these  handsome  birds,  which  lingered  too  long 
upon  its  perch,  and  plucked  and  broiled  it  here 
with  some  other  game,  to  be  earried  along  for 
our  supper;  for,  beside  the  provisions  which 
we  carried  with  us,  we  depended  mainly  on  the 
river  and  forest  for  our  supply.  It  is  true,  it 
did  not  seem  to  be  putting  this  bird  to  its  right 
use  to  pluck  off  its  feathers,  and  extract  its  en- 
trails, and  broil  its  carcass  on  the  coals;  but  we 
heroically  persevered,  nevertheless,  waiting  for 
further  information*  The  same  regard  for  Na- 
ture which  excited  our  sympathy  for  her  orea* 
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tureB  nenred  <mr  hands  to  oany  throngb  what 
we  had  begun.  For  we  would  be  honorable  to 
the  party  we  deaerted;  we  would  fulfill  fate,  and 
so  at  length,  perhaps,  detect  the  secret  inno- 
cence of  these  incessant  tragedies  which  Heaven 
allows. 

*'  Too  quiek  mdlTet  do  NiolQlaoo  wrong, 
What,  part  w  aoon  to  be  diToroed  ao  loqg^  f 
Things  to  be  done  an  long  to  be  debated ; 
Heafenis  not  day'd,  Repentanoe  ia  not  dated.** 

We  are  double-edged  blades,  and  eyery  time  we 
whet  our  yirtue  the  return  stroke  straps  our 
vice.  Where  is  the  skillful  swordsman  who  can 
give  dean  wounds,  and  not  rip  up  his  work  with 
tiie  other  edge  ? 

Nature  herself  has  not  provided  the  most 
graceful  end  for  her  creatures.  What  becomes 
of  all  these  birds  that  people  the  air  and  forest 
for  our  solacement?  The  sparrows  seem  always 
chipper^  never  infirm.  We  do  not  see  their 
bodies  lie  about.  Yet  there  is  a  tiagedy  at  the 
end  of  each  one  of  their  lives.  They  must  per- 
ish miserably;  not  one  of  them  is  translated. 
True,  ^not  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground 
without  our  Heavenly  Father's  knowledge,*'  but 
they  do  !bdl,  nevertheless. 

The  carcasses  of  some  poor  squirrels,  how- 
ever, the  same  diat  frisked  so  merrily  in  the 
morning,  which  we  had  skinned  and  emboweled 
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for  our  dinner,  we  abandoned  in  diagotk,  with 
tardy  humanily,  as  too  wretohed  a  resource  for 
any  but  starving  men.  It  was  to  perpetuate 
the  praotioe  of  a  barbarous  era.  If  they  had 
been  burger,  our  crime  had  been  less.  Their 
small  red  bodies,  little  bundles  of  red  tissue, 
mere  gobbets  of  Yenison,  would  not  have  **  fat- 
tened fire."  With  a  sudden  impulse  we  threw 
them  away,  and  washed  our  hands,  and  boiled 
some  rice  for  our  dinner.  ^Behold  the  differ- 
ence between  the  one  who  eateth  flcteh,  and  him 
to  whom  it  bekmged  I  The  first  hath  a  momen- 
taiy  enjoyment,  whilst  the  latter  is  deprived  of 
ejdstenoel"  ^Who  would  commit  so  great  a 
crime  against  a  poor  animal,  who  is  fed  only  by 
the  herbs  which  grow  wild  in  the  woods,  and 
whose  belly  is  burnt  up  with  hunger?*'  We 
remembered  a  picture  of  mankind  in  the  hunter 
age,  chasing  hares  down  the  mountains;  O  me 
miserablel  Yet  sheep  and  oxen  are  but  larger 
squirrels,  whose  hides  are  saved  and  meat  is 
salted,  whose  souls  perchance  are  not  so  large 
in  proportion  to  their  bodies. 

There  should  always  be  some  fiowering  and 
maturing  of  the  fruits  of  nature  in  the  cooking 
process.  Some  simple  dishes  recommend  them- 
selves to  our  imaginations  as  well  as  palates. 
In  parched  com,  for  instance,  there  is  a  mani- 
fest sympathy  between  the  bursting  seed  and 
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the  more  perf eofe  devdopmentB  of  yegetable  life. 
It  is  a  perfect  flower  with  its  petals,  like  the 
hoQStonia  or  anemone.  On  my  warm  hearth 
these  cerealian  blossoms  expanded;  here  is  the 
bank  whereon  they  grew.  Perhaps  some  sach 
visible  blessing  would  always  attend  the  simple 
and  wholesome  repast. 

Here  was  that  **pleasant  harbor  '*  which  we 
had  sighed  for,  where  the  weaiy  Yoyagenr  could 
read  the  journal  of  some  other  sailor,  whose 
bark  had  ploughed,  perohanoe,  more  fiunous 
and  classic  seas.  At  the  tables  of  the  gods, 
after  feasting  foUow  music  and  song;  we  will 
xedine  now  under  these  island  trees,  and  for 
our  minstrel  call  on 

ANAGRBON. 


^Kor  Ills ]i0  eoMdd  bii  ohandair  wangt  tot  itill  iSbtJL Ijis, 
Thoogli  ]i0  to  dead,  doaps  not  in  Hadaa.**  ^ 

I  lately  met  with  an  old  volume  from  a  Lon« 
don  bookshop,  containing  the  Greek  Minor 
Poets,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  read  once  more 
only  the  words,  Orpheus,  Linus,  Museus, — 
those  faint  poetic  sounds  and  echoes  of  a  name, 
dying  away  on  the  ears  of  us  modem  men;  and 
those  hardly  more  substantial  sounds,  Mimner* 
mus,  IbyouB,  Alcaras,  Stesichorus,  Menander. 
Thflj  lived  not  in  vain.    We  can  converse  with 

^  Sbnonidaa*  Kpigry  on 
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these  bodiless  fames  without  xeserre  or  person* 
ality. 

I  know  of  no  studies  so  oomposing  as  those  of 
the  classical  scholar.  When  we  have  sat  down 
to  them,  life  seems  as  still  and  serene  as  if  it 
were  very  far  off,  and  I  belieye  it  is  not  habitu* 
ally  seen  from  any  common  platform  so  tmly 
and  unexaggerated  as  in  the  light  of  literature. 
In  serene  hours  we  contemplate  the  tour  of  the 
Ghfeek  and  Latin  authors  with  more  pleasure 
than  the  traveler  does  the  fairest  sceneiy  of 
Ghreece  or  Italy.  Where  shall  we  find  a  more 
refined  society?  That  highway  down  from 
Homer  and  Hesiod  to  Horace  and  Juvenal  is 
more  attractive  than  the  Appian.  Reading  the 
classics,  or  conversing  with  those  old  Ghreeks 
and  Latins  in  their  surviving  works,  is  like 
walking  amid  the  stars  and  constellations,  a 
high  and  by  way  serene  to  travel.  Indeed,  the 
true  scholar  will  be  not  a  little  of  an  astronomer 
in  his  habits.  Distracting  cares  will  not  be 
lowed  to  obstruct  the  field  of  his  vision,  for  the 
higher  regions  of  literature,  like  astronomy,  are^ 
above  storm  and  darkness. 

But  passing  by  these  rumors  of  bards,  let  us 
pause  for  a  moment  at  the  Teian  poet. 

There  is  something  strangely  modem  about 
him.    He  is  veiy  easily  turned  into  FiUgliah, 
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Ib  it  that  onr  lyrio  poets  have  xeaomided  bnt 
that  lyre,  which  would  sound  only  light  sub- 
jectB,  and  which  Simonides  tellB  us  does  not 
sleep  in  Hades?  His  odes  are  like  gems  of 
pure  ivoiy.  They  possess  an  ethereal  and 
evanescent  beauly  like  sununer  evenings,  t  xpi 
ct  Fociv  WOW  3v$€i^  —  which  you  mtist  perceive  teith 
the  Jlower  of  the  ndnd^  — and  show  how  slight 
a  beauly  could  be  expressed.  You  have  to  con- 
sider them,  as  the  stars  of  lesser  magnitude, 
with  the  side  of  the  eye,  and  look  aside  from 
them  to  behold  them.  They  charm  us  by  their 
serenily  and  freedom  from  exaggeration  and 
passion,  and  by  a  certain  flower-like  beauty, 
which  does  not  propose  itself,  but  must  be  ap- 
proadied  and  studied  like  a  natural  object. 
But  perhaps  their  chief  merit  consists  in  the 
lightness  and  yet  security  of  their  tread,  — 

"  The  young  and  tender  etalk 
Ne'er  bends  wben  ihei/  do  waU^** 

True,  our  nerves  are  never  strung  by  them; 
it  is  too  constantly  the  sound  of  the  lyre,  and 
never  the  note  of  the  trumpet;  but  they  are 
not  gross,  as  has  been  presumed,  but  always 
elevated  above  the  sensual. 

These  are  some  of  the  best  that  have  come 
down  to  us. 
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ON'  HIS  LTBEL 

I  wiih  to  flliig  the  Atridn^ 
And  GadmiM  I  wish  to  liivi 
But  my  1  jxe  ■omidt 
Only  lore  with  its  ehovdi. 
Lotely  I  ohraged  tho  striqgi 
And  all  tho  lyn ; 
And  I  began  to  nag  tho  labo« 
Of  Horeoloi ;  but  my  lyia 
Beoooiidod  loTM. 
FarcwoU,  bonoef orth,  for  n% 
Hoioeot  lormylyn 
fiii^  only  lovea. 

TO  A  SWALLOW. 

Hum  indeed,  doer  wmtSkm^ 
Teeriy  goiqg  and  oomiflgi 
In  sammor  waaToet  thy  nest| 
And  ia  winter  go'et  diaaypeaihy 
IHher  to  IQle  or  to  MernpUa. 
Bvl  Love  alwaya  waaToth 
His  neat  in  my  heart.  .  • 

ON  A  SILVER  CUP. 

Toning  the  nlTor, 

Vnloan,  make  for  ma, 

Not  indeed  a  panoply, 

For  what  are  battlee  to  ma  f 

But  a  hoUow  onp, 

Ae  deep  aa  thoQ  oanet 

And  make  for  me  in  it 

Ndther  atari,  nor  wagona, 

Nor  md  Orion; 

What  are  the  Ploiadea  to  na  f 

What  the  ddaiiV  BoMm  f 
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lCak0  tium  f  or  me, 

And  divfton  of  gnpw  in  % 

And  of  gold  Lore  and  Batlqrllai 

TiMdii^  Uio  gnpes 

Vnih  the  fair  LymH. 

ON  HIMSELF. 

Hum  liog'tt  iho  ttflaiis  of  Thabob 

And  lio  the  ImIUm  of  Tigj, 

But  I  of  my  own  dof eatib 

No  hone  have  waated  me, 

Nor  foot,  nor  ahipa ; 

But  a  new  and  dlif erant  hoafe» 

Fran  eyea  amitiqg  ma. 

TO  A  DOVEL 

Mjcfffuy  dove, 

Whenee,  whenee  deal thM flyf 

Whenoe,  nmniqg  on  air, 

Doet  thou  waft  and  diffnie 

So  many  Bweet  ointmenta  f 

Whoartf    What  thy  enandf— 

Anaezeon  lent  me 

To  a  hoy,  to  Bathyllna, 

Who  Utely  b  nxler  and  tyxant  of  aOL 

Cythere  haa  aold  me 

For  one  little  song, 

And  I  *m  doing  ihia  aerrloe 

For  Anaoreon* 

And  now,  as  yon  see, 

I  hear  letters  from  him. 

And  he  says  that  direotly 

He  11  make  me  free, 

Bnt  thongh  he  releaae  me, 

Qa  sUts  wiU  I  tarry  with  hfaib 

For  why  shoold  I  fly 
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Of«r  moimtaiiii  and  fteldfl, 

And  peieh  upon  tTBM, 

Eating  Mnne  wild  thing  f 

Now  indeed  I  eat  bread, 

Plucking  it  from  the  handa 

Of  Anaoxeon  himaelf ; 

And  he  gives  me  to  dxink 

The  wine  which  he  taatea 

And  drinking,  I  danoe, 

And  ihadow  my  maater'a 

Face  with  my  winga ; 

And,  going  to  rest, 

On  the  lyre  itself  I  sleep. 

Thatisall;  get  thee  gone. 

Thon  hast  made  me  move  iaSktdiff 

Han,  than  a  oiow. 

ON  LOVE. 

Lots  walking  swiftly. 

With  hyaointhine  staff. 

Bade  me  to  take  a  ran  with  him; 

And  hastening  thioogh  swift  toRsnts, 

And  woody  places,  and  orer  prseipioes^ 

A  wateivsnake  stung  me. 

And  my  heart  leaped  np  to 

My  month,  and  I  should  have  fainted ; 

Bnt  Love,  fanning  my  brows 

With  his  soft  wings,  said. 

Sorely,  thon  art  not  able  to  love. 

ON  WOMEN. 

Nature  haa  given  hons 
To  bulls,  and  hoofs  to  hotssi, 
Swiftness  to  harss. 
To  Uona  yawning  teeth, 
To  fishes  swimming, 
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JLO  DtVOi  myni| 

To  men  wiadani. 

For  wornaa  aho  had  uoMag  lurfda; 

WliattkrackMialMs^f    BomIj,-* 

IiMtood  of  all  iliiaUs, 

Inatoad  of  all  ■poan; 

And  aha  oonqnan  araii  boa 

And  fiza,  who  b  bemrtifaL 

OH  LOYSBa 

Hotaaa  haTa  iha  maik 

Of  flia  on  thair  ridaa. 

And  aooM  baTa  dfraoguiabaoL 

tlia  Ftetiiiaa  man  by  liMir  onrti  t 

So  I,  aaafai^  lofaK8| 

Know  tbani  aife  onoOy 

For  tliay  bara  a  oartain  aUi^ 

Bxand  OB  tiiair  baaiti. 

TO  A  SWALLOW. 

Wbat  doat  tboa  wiib  ma  to  do  to  tbaa»«» 

Wbat,  tboa  loqnaoiooa  awallow  f 

Doat  tboa  wiib  ma  taking  tbaa 

Tby  ligbt  pfaiioM  to  olip  f 

Or  ratbar  to  plnok  oat 

Tby  toqgna  from  witbin, 

Aa  tbat  Tareaa  did  f 

Vniy  witb  tby  notao  m  tba  dnmi 

Haat  tbon  plnndeiad  Batbyllmi 

I^om  my  baantifnl  dtaama  T 

TO  A  COLT, 

Tinaoian  odlt^  wby  at  ma 
Tioolriwg  adant  witb  tby  ayai. 
Dost  tboo  oraally  flee, 
And  tbiak  tbat  I  know  notbiqg  wiia  f 
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Know  I  Mold  wdl 
Pkit  tiie  bridle  on  thee. 
And  holdiiv  ilM  vaiiM,  ton 
Bound  the  bounds  ol  the 
Bttt  now  thoa  bioweeet  the  mendi^ 
And  gnmbolini^  ligblly  dost  piny, 
For  thoa  hml  no  ■kilHal 
Mounted  upon  thy  bneika 

CUFID  WOUNDXDi 


Loreonei 

onw  not 

A  deepinif  bee,  bat  irne  itaiy; 

Of  hie  hand,  eried  lor  pntn. 

Banning  ae  well  ae  flying 

To  the  bewttifol  Yeune, 

I  am  killed,  modier.  and  ha. 

I  am  killed,  and  I  die. 

A  little  aeipent  haa  atnnf  in% 

Wiqged,  whidi  they  call 

A  bee,—  the  hnabandmen. 

And  ihe  aaid,  If  the  atiiv 

Of  a  bee  affliets  yoo. 

How,  think  yoo,  are  they  aflHeted, 

Lore,  whom  yon  amite  f 


Late  in  the  afternoon,  for  we  had  lingered 
long  on  the  island,  we  raised  onr  sail  for  the 
first  time,  and  for  a  short  hour  the  southwest 
wind  was  onr  ally;  but  it  did  not  please  Hea- 
▼en  to  abet  ns  long.  With  one  sail  raised  we 
swept  slowly  np  the  eastern  side  of  the  stream, 
steering  olear  of  the  rocks,  while,  from  the  top 
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of  a  hoi  ivhich  formed  the  opposite  bank,  some 
lumberers  were  rolling  down  timber  to  be  rafted 
down  the  stream.  We  eonld  see  their  axes 
and  levers  gleaming  in  the  son,  and  the  logs 
came  down  with  a  dost  and  a  mmbling  sound, 
which  was  reverberated  through  the  woods  be- 
yond us  on  our  side,  like  the  roar  of  artillery. 
But  iZephyr  soon  took  us  out  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing of  this  oommeroe.  Having  passed  Bead^s 
Feny,  and  another  island  called  McGhkw's 
Island,  we  reached  some  rapids  called  Moore's 
FaUs,  and  entered  on  **that  section  of  the  river, 
nine  miles  in  extent,  converted,  fay  law,  into 
the  Union  .Canal,  comprehending  in  that  space 
six  distinct  faUs;  at  each  of  which,  and  at  sev- 
eral intermediate  places,  work  has  been  done/' 
After  passing  Moore's  FaUs  fay  means  of  locks, 
we  again  had  recourse  to  our  oars,  and  went 
merrily  on  our  way,  driving  the  small  sandpiper 
from  rock  to  rock  before  us,  and  sometimes 
rowing  near  enough  to  a  cottage  on  the  bank, 
though  they  were  few  and  far  between,  to  see 
the  sunflowers,  and  the  seed  vesseb  of  the 
poppy,  like  small  goblets  filled  with  the  water 
of  Lethe,  before  the  door,  but  without  disturb- 
ing the  sluggish  household  behind.  Thus  we 
held  on,  sailing  or  dipping  our  way  along  with 
the  paddle  up  this  broad  river,  smooth  and 
placid,  flowing  over  concealed  rocks,  where  we 
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oonld  see  the  piokerel  lying  low  in  the  transpttr- 
ent  water,  eager  to  doable  some  distant  oape, 
to  make  some  great  bend  as  in  the  life  of  num, 
and  see  what  new  perspectiTe  would  open;  look- 
ing &r  into  a  new  country,  broad  and  serene, 
the  cottages  of  settlers  seen  afar  for  the  first 
time,  yet  with  the  moss  of  a  century  on  theb 
roofs,  and  the  third  or  fourth  generation  in  their 
shadows.  Strange  was  it  to  consider  how  the 
sun  and  the  summer,  the  buds  of  spring  and  the 
seared  leaves  of  autumn,  were  related  to  these 
cabins  along  the  shore;  how  all  the  rays  which 
paint  the  landscape  radiate  from  them,  and  the 
flight  of  the  crow  and  the  gyrations  of  the  hawk 
have  reference  to  their  roofs.  Still  the  ever 
rich  and  fertile  shores  accompanied  us,  fringed 
with  vines  and  alive  with  small  birds  and  frisk- 
ing squirrels,  the  edge  of  some  farmer's  field  or 
widow's  wood-lot,  or  wilder,  perchance,  where 
the  muskrat,  the  little  medicine  of  the  river, 
drags  itself  along  stealthily  over  the  aider-leaves 
and  muscle-shells,  and  man  and  the  memory  of 
man  are  banished  far. 

At  length  the  unwearied,  never-sinking 
shore,  still  holding  on  without  break,  with  its 
cool  copses  and  serene  pasture-grounds,  tempted 
us  to  disembark;  and  we  adventurously  landed 
on  this  remote  coast,  to  survey  it,  without  the 
knowledge  of  any  human  inhabitant  probably  to 
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tlui  dty.  But  we  still  remember  the  gnarled 
and  hospitable  oaks  which  grew  even  there  for 
our  entertainment,  and  were  no  strangers  to  ns, 
the  lonely  horse  in  his  pasture,  and  the  patient 
cows,  whose  path  to  the  river,  so  judiciously 
chosen  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  way, 
we  followed,  and  disturbed  their  ruminations  in 
the  shade;  and,  above  all,  the  cool,  free  aspect 
of  the  wild  apple-trees,  generously  proffering 
their  fruit  to  us,  though  still  green  and  crude, 
—  the  hard,  round,  glossy  fruit,  which,  if  not 
ripe,  still  was  not  poison,  but  New  English  too, 
brought  hither  its  ancestors  by  ours  once. 
These  gentler  trees  imparted  a  half -civilised 
and  twilight  aspect  to  the  otherwise  barbarian 
land.  Still  farther  on  we  scrambled  up  the 
rocky  channel  of  a  brook,  which  had  long  served 
nature  for  a  sluice  there,  leaping  like  it  from 
rock  to  rock,  through  tangled  woods,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  ravine,  which  grew  darker  and  darker, 
and  more  and  more  hoarse  the  murmurs  of  the 
stream,  until  we  reached  the  ruins  of  a  mill, 
where  now  the  ivy  grew,  and  the  trout  glanced 
through  the  crumbling  flume;  and  there  we 
imagined  what  had  been  the  dreams  and  specu- 
lations of  some  early  settler.  But  the  waning 
day  compelled  us  to  embark  once  more,  and  re- 
deem this  wasted  time  with  long  and  vigorous 
sweeps  over  the  rippling  stream. 
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It  was  sdll  wild  and  solitary,  except  that  aft 
intervals  of  a  mile  or  two  tb6  roof  of  a  cottage 
might  be  seen  over  the  bank.  This  region,  as 
we  read,  was  onoe  famous  for  the  manufacture 
of  straw  bonnets  of  the  Leghorn  kind,  of  which 
it  claims  the  invention  in  these  parts;  and  oc- 
casionally some  industrious  damsel  tripped  down 
to  the  water's  edge,  to  put  her  straw  a-soak,  as 
it  appeared,  and  stood  awhile  to  watch  the  re- 
treating voyageurs,  and  catch  the  fragment  of  a 
boat-song  which  we  had  made,  wafted  over  the 
water. 

Many  a  lagging  7«ar  agooa, 
Gliding  o'er  thy  rippling  watoxa, 
Lowly  hnmmed  a  natural  ■ong. 

Now  the  ran  'a  behind  the  willowa, 
Now  he  gleama  along  the  wares, 

lUnily  o*er  the  wearied  hOlowa 
Gome  the  ipirita  ai  the  htarea. 

Just  before  sundown  we  reached  some  more 
falls  in  the  town  of  Bedford,  where  some  stone- 
masons were  employed  repairing  the  locks  in  a 
solitary  part  of  the  river.  They  were  interested 
in  our  adventure,  especially  one  young  man  of 
our  own  age,  who  inquired  at  first  if  we  were 
bound  up  to  *^*Skeag;  '*  and  when  he  had  heard 
our  story,  and  examined  our  outfit,  asked  us 
other  questions,  but  temperately  still,  and  al- 
ways turning  to  his  work  again,  though  as  if  it 
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were  become  his  duty.  It  was  plain  that  lie 
would  like  to  go  with  us,  and,  as  he  looked  up 
the  river,  many  a  distant  oape  and  wooded  shore 
were  reflected  in  his  eye,  as  well  as  in  his 
thoughts.  When  we  were  ready  he  left  his 
work,  and  helped  us  through  the  locks  with  a 
sort  of  quiet  enthusiasm,  telling  us  that  we  were 
at  Coos  Falls,  and  we  could  still  distinguish  the 
strokes  of  his  chisel  for  many  sweeps  after  we 
had  left  him. 

We  wished  to  camp  this  night  on  a  large  rock 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  just  above  these 
falls,  but  the  want  of  fuel,  and  the  difficulty  of 
fixing  our  tent  fimdy,  prevented  us;  so  we  made 
our  bed  on  the  main-land  opposite,  on  the  west 
bank,  in  the  town  of  Bedford,  in  a  retired  place, 
as  we  siqiposed,  there  being  no  house  in  sight. 
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Eablt  this  moming,  as  we  were  rolling  up 
oar  buffaloes  and  loading  onr  boat  amid  the  dew, 
while  our  embers  were  still  smoking,  the  masons 
who  worked  at  the  looks,  and  whom  we  had 
seen  crossing  the  river  in  their  boat  the  even- 
ing before  while  we  were  eramining  the  rock, 
came  upon  us  as  they  were  going  to  their  work, 
and  we  found  that  we  had  pitched  our  tent  di- 
rectly in  the  path  to  their  boat.  Thia  was  the 
only  time  that  we  were  observed  on  our  camp- 
iog-ground.  Thus,  far  from  the  beaten  high- 
ways and  the  dust  and  din  of  travel,  we  beheld 
the  country  privately,  yet  freely,  and  at  our 
leisure.  Other  roads  do  some  violence  to  Na- 
ture, and  bring  the  traveler  to  stare  at  her,  but 
the  river  steals  into  the  scenery  it  traverses 
without  intrusion,  silendy  creating  and  adom^ 
ing  it,  and  is  as  free  to  come  and  go  as  the 
xephyr. 

As  we  shoved  away  from  tliis  rocky  coast, 
before  sunrise,  the  smaller  bittern,  the  genius 
of  the  shore,  was  moping  along  ito  edge,  or 
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Stood  probing  tlie  mud  for  ite  food,  with  ever  an 
eye  on  tu,  though  so  demurely  at  work,  or  else 
He  ran  along  over  the  wet  stones  like  a  wrecker 
in  his  storm  ooat,  looking  out  for  wrecks  of 
snails  and  oookles.  Now  away  he  goes,  with  a 
limping  flight,  uncertain  where  he  will  alight, 
until  a  rod  of  clear  sand  amid  the  alders  invites 
his  feet;  and  now  our  steady  approach  compels 
him  to  seek  a  new  retreat.  It  is  a  bird  of  the 
oldest  Thalesian  school,  and  no  doubt  believes 
in  the  priority  of  water  to  the  other  elements; 
the  relic  of  a  twilight  antediluvian  age  which 
yet  inhabits  these  bright  American  rivers  with 
us  Yankees.  There  is  something  venerable  in 
this  melancholy  and  contemplative  race  of  birds, 
which  may  have  trodden  the  earth  while  it  was 
yet  in  a  slimy  and  imperfect  state.  Perchance 
their  trades,  too,  are  still  visible  on  the  stones. 
It  still  lingers  into  our  glaring  summers, 
bravely  supporting  its  fate  without  sympathy 
from  man,  as  if  it  looked  forward  to  some  sec- 
ond advent  of  which  he  has  no  assurance.  One 
wonders  if,  by  its  patient  study  by  rocks  and 
sandy  capes,  it  has  wrested  the  whole  of  her  se* 
eret  from  Nature  yet.  What  a  rich  experience 
it  must  have  gained,  standing  on  one  leg  and 
looking  out  from  its  dull  ^e  so  long  on  sunshine 
and  rain,  moon  and  starsi  W^iat  could  it  teU 
of  stagnant  pools  and  reeds  and  dank  night- 
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fogst  It  would  be  worth  the  while  to  look 
closely  into  the  eye  which  has  been  open  and 
seeing  at  such  hours,  and  in  snch  solitudes,  its 
dull,  yellowish,  greenish  eye*  Methinks  my  own 
soul  must  be  a  bright  invisible  green.  I  hare 
seen  these  birds  stand  by  the  half  dozen  together 
in  the  shallower  water  along  the  shore,  with 
their  bills  thrust  into  the  mud  at  the  bottom, 
probing  for  food,  the  whole  head  being  con- 
cealed, while  the  neck  and  body  formed  an  arch 
above  the  water. 

Cohass  Brook,  the  ondet  of  Massabesic  Pond, 
— which  last  is  five  or  six  miles  distant,  and 
contains  fifteen  hundred  acres,  being  the  largest 
body  of  fresh  water  in  Rockingham  County,  — 
comes  in  near  here  from  the  east.  Bowing  be- 
tween Manchester  and  Bedford,  we  passed,  at 
an  early  hour,  a  ferry  and  some  faUs,  called 
Ooff's  Falls,  the  Indian  Cohasset,  where  there 
is  a  small  village,  and  a  handsome  green  islet 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  From  Bedford 
and  Merrimack  have  been  boated  the  bricks  of 
which  Lowell  is  made.  About  twenty  yearn 
before,  as  they  told  us,  one  Moore,  of  Bedford, 
having  clay  on  his  &rm,  contracted  to  furnish 
eight  millions  of  bricks  to  the  founders  of  that 
city  within  two  years.  He  fulfilled  his  contract 
in  one  year,  and -since  then  bricks  have  been  the 
principal  export  from  these  towns.    The  farm* 
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en  f onnd  thus  a  market  for  their  wood,  and 
wben  ibey  bad  bronglit  a  load  to  tbe  kflns,  tbey 
oonld  cart  a  load  of  bricks  to  the  shore,  and  so 
make  a  profitable  day's  work  of  it.  Thus  all 
parties  were  benefited.  It  was  worth  the  while 
to  see  the  place  where  Lowell  was  ^dug  out." 
So,  likewise,  Manchester  is  being  bnilt  of  bricks 
made  still  higher  up  the  river  at  Hooksett. 

There  might  be  seen  here  on  the  bank  of  the 
Merrimack,  near  Gh>ff's  Falls,  in  what  is  now 
the  town  of  Bedford,  famous  **for  hops  and  for 
its  fine  domestic  manufactures,"  some  grayes  of 
the  aborigines.  The  land  still  bears  this  scar 
here,  and  time  is  dowly  crumbling  the  bones  of 
a  race.  Yet,  without  fail,  every  spring,  since 
they  first  fished  and  hunted  here,  the  brown 
thrasher  has  heralded  the  morning  from  a  birch 
or  alder  spray,  and  the  undying  race  of  reed* 
birds  still  rustles  through  the  withering  grass. 
But  these  bones  rustle  not.  These  mouldering 
elements  are  slowly  preparing  for  another  met- 
amorphosis, to  serve  new  masters,  and  what 
was  the  Indian's  will  erelong  be  the  white  man's 
sinew. 

We  learned  that  Bedford  was  not  so  famous 
for  hops  as  f onnerly,  since  the  price  is  fiuctnat* 
ing,  and  poles  are  now  scarce.  Yet  if  tbe  trav- 
eler goes  back  a  few  miles  from  the  river,  the 
^  hop  kilns  will  still  excite  his  curiosity. 
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There  were  few  inoidents  in  our  voyage  this 
forenoon,  though  the  riyer  was  now  more  rooky 
and  the  falls  more  freqnent  than  before.  It 
was  a  pleasant  change,  after  rowing  incessantly 
for  many  hoars,  to  lock  ourselves  through  in 
some  retired  place, — for  commonly  there  was 
no  lock*man  at  hand,  — one  sitting  in  the  boat, 
while  the  other,  sometimes  with  no  little  labor 
and  heave-yo-ing,  opened  and  shut  the  gates, 
waiting  patiently  to  see  the  locks  fill.  We  did 
not  once  use  the  wheehi  which  we  had  provided. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  eddy,  we  were  some- 
times floated  up  to  the  locks  almost  in  the  &oe 
of  the  &Us;  and,  by  the  same  cause,  any  float- 
ing timber  was  carried  round  in  a  circle  and 
repeatedly  drawn  into  the  rapids  before  it  finally 
went  down  the  stream.  These  old  gray  struc- 
tures, with  their  quiet  arms  stretched  over  the 
river  in  the  sun,  appeared  like  natural  objects 
in  the  scenery,  and  tiie  kingfisher  and  sandpiper 
alighted  on  them  as  readily  as  on  stakes  or 
rocks. 

We  rowed  leisurely  up  the  stream  for  several 
hours,  until  the  sun  had  got  high  in  the  sky, 
our  thoughts  monotonously  beating  time  to  our 
oars.  For  outward  variety  there  was  only  the 
river  and  the  receding  shores,  a  vista  continu- 
ally opening  behind  and  closing  before  us,  as 
we  sat  with  our  backs  upstream;  and,  for  in< 
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ward,  VQxSi  thongHts  as  the  mnaea  grudgingly 
lent  UB«  We  were  alwaya  jMwaing  some  low, 
inviting  shore,  or  some  overhanging  bank,  on 
which,  however,  we  never  landed. 

Snoh  near  Mpeeti  bad  wtt 
Of  oar  life's  lednary. 

It  might  be  seen  by  what  tenure  men  held 
the  earth.  The  smallest  stream  is  medUara" 
nean  sea,  a  smaller  ocean  creek  within  the  land, 
where  men  may  steer  by  their  farm  bounds  and 
cottage  lights.  For  my  own  part,  but  for  the 
geographers,  I  should  hardly  have  known  how 
large  a  portion  of  our  globe  is  water,  my  life  has 
chiefly  passed  within  so  deep  a  cove.  Yet  I 
have  sometimes  ventured  as  far  as  to  the  mouth 
of  my  Snug  Harbor.  From  an  old  ruined  fort 
on  Staten  Island,  I  have  loved  to  watch  all  day 
some  vessel  whose  name  I  had  read  in  the  morn- 
ing through  the  telegraph  glass,  when  she  first 
came  upon  the  coast,  and  her  hull  heaved  up 
and  glistened  in  the  sun,  from  the  moment  when 
the  pilot  and  most  adventurous  news-boats  met 
her,  past  the  Hook,  and  up  the  narrow  channel 
of  the  wide  outer  bay,  till  she  was  boarded  by 
the  health  officer,  and  took  her  station  at  Quar- 
antine, or  held  on  her  unquestioned  course  to 
the  wharves  of  New  York.  It  was  interesting, 
too,  to  watch  the  less  adventurous  newsman, 
who  made  his  assault  as  the  vessel  swept  through 
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ihe  Narrows,  defying  plague  and  quarantine 
law,  and,  fastening  his  litde  cockboat  to  Her 
huge  side,  clambered  up  and  disappeared  in  the 
cabin.  And  then  I  could  imagine  what  momen- 
tous news  was  being  imparted  by  the  captain, 
which  no  American  ear  had  ever  heard,  that 
Asia,  Africa,  Europe  —  were  all  sunk;  for 
which  at  length  he  pays  the  price,  and  is  seen 
descending  the  ship's  side  with  his  bundle  of 
newspapers,  but  not  where  he  first  got  up,  for 
these  arriYcrs  do  not  stand  still  to  gossip;  and 
he  hastes  away  with  steady  sweeps  to  dispose  of 
his  wares  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  we  shall 
erelong  read  something  startling,  —  ^By  the 
latest  arriyal/'  —  ^^by   the  good    ship 


On  Sunday  I  beheld,  from  some  interior  hill, 
the  long  procession  of  vessels  getting  to  sea, 
reaching  from  the  city  wharves  through  the 
Narrows,  and  past  the  Hook,  quite  to  the  ocean 
stream,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  with  statdy 
march  and  silken  sails,  all  counting  on  lucky 
voyages,  but  each  time  some  of  the  number, 
no  doubt,  destined  to  go  to  Davy's  locker,  and 
never  come  on  this  coast  again.  And,  again, 
in  the  evening  of  a  pleasant  day,  it  was  my 
amusement  to  count  the  sails  in  sight.  But  as 
the  setting  sun  continually  brought  more  and 
more  to  light,  still  farther  in  the  horizon,  the 
last  count  always  had  the  advantage,  till,  by  the 
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time  the  last  rays  streamed  over  the  sea,  I  liad 
doubled  and  trebled  my  first  number;  though  I 
oould  no  longer  class  them  all  under  the  several 
heads  of  ships,  barks,  brigs,  schooners,  and 
sloops,  but  most  were  faint  generic  vessels  only. 
And  then  the  temperate  twilight  light,  per- 
chance, revealed  the  floating  home  of  some 
sailor  whose  thoughts  were  already  alienated 
from  this  American  coast,  and  directed  towards 
the  Europe  of  our  dreams.  I  have  stood  upon 
the  same  hill-top,  when  a  thunder-shower,  roll- 
ing down  from  the  Catskills  and  Highlands, 
passed  over  the  island,  deluging  the  land;  and, 
when  it  had  suddenly  left  us  in  sunshine,  have 
seen  it  overtake  successively,  with  its  huge 
shadow  and  dark,  descending  wall  of  rain,  the 
vessels  in  the  bay.  Their  bright  sails  were  sud- 
denly drooping  and  dark,  like  the  sides  of 
bams,  and  they  seemed  to  shrink  before  the 
storm;  while  still  far  beyond  them  on  the  sea, 
through  this  dark  veil,  gleamed  the  sunny  sails 
of  those  vessels  which  the  storm  had  not  yet 
reached.  And  at  midnight,  when  all  around 
and  overhead  was  darkness,  I  have  seen  a  field 
of  trembling,  silvery  light  far  out  on  the  sea, 
the  reflection  of  the  moonlight  from  the  ocean, 
as  if  beyond  the  precincts  of  our  ni^^t,  where 
the  moon  traversed  a  cloudless  heaven,  —  and 
sometimes  a  dark  speck  in  its  midst,  where 
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sdme  fortunate  yessel  waa  pumiiiig  its  happy 
voyage  by  night. 

But  to  us  river  sailors  the  son  never  rose  oat 
of  ooeaa  waves,  but  from  some  green  ooppioe^ 
and  went  down  behind  some  dark  mountain 
line.  We,  too,  were  but  dwellers  on  the  shore, 
like  the  bittern  of  the  morning;  and  our  pur* 
suit,  the  wrecks  of  snails  and  oooUes.  Never- 
theless,  we  were  contented  to  know  the  better 
one  fair  particnlar  shore. 


M7  lif  e  b  like  ft  ttraQ  iq^on  tlie  bettoh. 

At  new  iSb»  ooeMi't  edge  m  I  oeii  go^ 
If  J  taid J  ttepe  Hi  wftiree  eemetimee  o'emseh, 

Sometioiee  I  etftj  to  let  tfaeni  oferaow. 

If  J  sole  emplojineiit  *t  it,  and  lenipiiloai  eere, 
To  pUoe  my  gBlna  beyond  tlie  veeoli  of  tideSi 

Sfteh  unootiier  pebUe,  and  eeoh  ehell  rnofe  iwe, 
Wbieh  oeeen  kindly  to  my  bend  eonfldee. 

I  bate  but  few  eompeirione  on  tbe  ahofe, 
Tbey  eoom  tbe  etiend  wbo  nil  npon  tbe  een, 

Yet  oft  I  ibink  tbe  ooeen  tbey  'to  leiled  o'er 
le  deeper  known  npon  tbe  etrend  to  me. 

Tbe  ?w|ddte  een  fttwiteini  no  orfaneon  dnleei 
Ita  deeper  wairea  eaet  np  no  peacla  to  Tiew, 

AloQg  tbe  ebore  my  band  ia  on  ita  pnlaoi 
And  I  eooTone  witb  many  a  abipwreoked  erew*  . 

The  small  houses  which  were  scattered  along 
the  river  at  intervals  of  a  mile  or  more  were 
commonly  out  of  sight  to  us,  but  sometimes. 
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when  we  rowed  near  the  shore,  we  heard  the 
peeyiflh  note  of  a  hen,  or  some  dight  domesiio 
Bonnd,  which  hetrayed  them.  The  lock-men's 
houses  were  particularly  well  placed,  retired, 
and  high,  always  at  falls  or  rapids,  and  com* 
manding  the  pleasantest  reaches  of  the  river,  — 
for  it  is  generally  wider  and  more  lake-like  just 
above  a  fall,  — and  there  they  wait  for  boats. 
These  humble  dwellings,  homely  and  sincere,  in 
which  a  hearth  was  still  the  essential  part,  were 
more  pleasing  to  our  eyes  than  palaces  or  castles 
would  have  been.  In  the  noon  of  these  days, 
as  we  have  said,  we  occasionally  climbed  the 
banks  and  approached  these  houses,  to  get  a 
glass  of  water  and  make  acquaintance  with  their 
inhabitants.  High  in  the  leafy  bank,  sur* 
rounded  commonly  by  a  small  patch  of  com  and 
beans,  squashes  and  melons,  with  sometimes  a 
graceful  hop-yard  on  one  side,  and  some  run- 
ning vine  over  the  windows,  they  appeared  like 
beehives  set  to  gather  honey  for  a  summer.  I 
have  not  read  of  any  Arcadian  life  which  sur- 
passes the  actual  luxury  and  serenity  of  these 
New  England  dwellings.  For  the  outward  gild- 
ing, at  least,  the  age  is  golden  enough.  As 
you  approach  the  sunny  doorway,  awakening 
the  eduies  by  your  steps,  still  no  sound  from 
these  barracks  of  repose,  and  yon  fear  that  the 
gentlest  knock  may  seem  rude  to  the  Oriental 
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dreamen.  The  door  is  opened^  pflmTimocs  by 
some  Yankee  *  Hindoo  woman,  whose  small- 
▼oiced  but  sincere  hospitality,  out  of  the  bot- 
tomless deptiis  of  a  quiet  nature,  has  traveled 
quite  round  to  the  opposite  side,  and  fears  only 
to  obtrude  its  kindness.  You  step  oyer  the 
{ white-sooured  floor  to  the  bright  "dresser** 
lightly,  as  if  afraid  to  disturb  the  deyotions  of 
the  household,  — for  Oriental  dynasties  appear 
to  have  passed  away  since  the  dinner-table  was 
last  spread  here,  —  and  thence  to  the  frequented 
curb,  where  you  see  your  long-forgotten,  un* 
shaven  face  at  the  bottom,  in  juxtaposition 
with  new-made  butter  and  the  trout  in  the  well. 
"Perhaps  you  would  like  some  molasses  and 
ginger,"  suggests  the  faint  noon  voice.  Some- 
times there  sits  the  brother  who  follows  the  sea, 
their  representative  man;  who  knows  only  how 
far  it  is  to  the  nearest  port,  no  more  distances, 
all  the  rest  is  sea  and  distant  capes,  — patting 
the  dog,  or  dandling  the  kitten  in  anus  that 
were  stretched  by  the  cable  and  the  oar,  pull- 
ing against  Boreas  or  the  trade-winds.  He 
looks  up  at  the  stranger,  half  pleased,  half  as- 
tonished, with  a  mariner's  eye,  as  if  he  were  a 
dolphin  within  cast.  If  men  will  believe  it, 
sva  si  hona  rilbfnnt^  there  are  no  more  quiet 
Tempos,  nor  more  poetic  and  Arcadian  lives, 
than  may  be  lived  in  these  New  England  dwell* 
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ings.  We  thought  that  ihe  employment  of 
their  inhabitants  by  day  woold  be  to  tend  the 
flowers  and  herds,  and  at  night,  like  the  shep- 
herds of  old,  to  duster  and  give  names  to  the 
stars  from  the  river  banks. 

We  passed  a  large  and  densely  wooded  island 
this  forenoon,  between  Short's  and  Ghriffith's 
FaUs,  the  &irest  which  we  had  met  with,  with  a 
handsome  grove  of  elms  at  its  head.  If  it  had 
been  evening,  we  should  have  been  glad  to  camp 
there.  Not  long  after,  one  or  two  more  were 
passed.  The  boatmen  told  us  that  the  current 
had  recently  made  important  changes  here.  An 
island  always  pleases  my  imagination,  even  the 
smallest,  as  a  small  continent  and  integral  por- 
tion of  the  globe.  I  have  a  fancy  for  building 
my  hut  on  one.  Even  a  bare,  grassy  isle, 
which  I  can  see  entirely  over  at  a  glance,  has 
some  undefined  and  mysterious  charm  for  me. 
There  is  commonly  such  a  one  at  the  junction 
of  two  rivers,  whose  currents  bring  down  and 
deposit  their  respective  sands  in  the  eddy  at 
their  confluence,  as  it  were  the  womb  of  a  con- 
tinent. By  what  a  delicate  and  far-stretched 
contribution  every  island  is  madel  What  an 
enterprise  of  Nature  thus  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  and  to  build  up  the  future  continent,  of 
golden  and  silver  sands  and  the  ruins  of  forests, 
with  ant-like  industry.    Pindar  gives  the  fbl- 
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lowing  aooount  of  the  origin  of  Therav  wlienoe, 
in  after  times,  Libyan  Cyrene  was  settled  by 
Battos.  Triton,  in  the  fonn  of  Enzypylns, 
presents  a  dod  to  Euphemus,  one  of  the  Argo- 
sftats,  as  they  are  about  to  return  home. 

**  H«  knew  of  our  hiitoy 

And  inuMdlatdy  Miibs  ^  ^^^ 

until  hb  light  hand,  itrof*  to  ghro  it 

At  ft  ohaaoo  •tsMign's  gift 

Nor  did  tlie  boo  disNgaid  himi  Imt  iM^lqg  oa  ths  dbon, 

Btntohiiig  hand  to  bsDd, 

Boooirod  tf»i^  nyitio  riod« 

But  I  hm*  it  flinkiiig  f  ran  tlio  dtek. 

Go  with  tlM  Mft  brino 

At  omiiiigi  sooompsnying  tlio  watarj  ms^ 

Qftta  iadood  I  ugod  tlie  oai«l6« 

IffldAls  to  guAid  it,  but  tbiir  miadf  f ofgot 

And  now  in  tliit  inland  tbo  imporiibaUo  Mid  ol  sptsioiis 

libyn 
If  tpinod  before  iti  boor." 

It  is  a  beautiful  fable,  also  related  by  Findary 
how  Helius,  or  the  Sun,  looked  down  into  the 
sea  one  day, — when  perohanoe  his  rays  were 
first  refleoted  from  some  inoreasing,  glittering 
sandbar,  — and  saw  the  fair  and  fruitful  island 
of  Bhodes 

■pfinging  np  fram  tbe  bottonif 
G^M^bb  of  feeding  menj  men,  and  snitnble  for  flooks;*' 

and  at  the  nod  of  Zeus, — 

**  Tbe  iaUnd  sprang  from  tbe  watarj 
Sea;  and  ^  genial  FaUier  of  penetrating 
Baler  of  flie  biaitWug  butm,  baa  It'* 
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The  shifting  islaiidgl  who  wonld  not  be  will* 
ing  that  his  house  should  be  nndermined  by 
such  a  foel  The  inhabitant  of  an  island  can 
tell  what  currents  f  onned  the  land  which  he  cnl- 
tivates;  and  his  earth  is  still  being  created  or 
destroyed.  There  before  his  door,  perchance, 
still  empties  the  stream  which  brought  down 
the  material  of  his  farm  ages  before,  and  is  still 
bringii^  it  down  or  washing  it  away, — the 
graceful,  gende  robberl 

Not  long  after  this  we  saw  the  Piscataquoag, 
or  Sparkling  Water,  emptying  in  on  our  left, 
and  heard  the  Falls  of  Amoskeag  above. 
Large  quantities  of  lumber,  as  we  read  in  the 
Grazetteer,  were  still  annually  floated  down  the 
Piscataquoag  to  the  Merrimack,  and  there  are 
many  fine  mill  privileges  on  it.  Just  above 
the  mouth  of  this  river  we  passed  the  artificial 
falls  where  the  canals  of  the  Manchester  Mann* 
facturing  Company  discharge  themselves  into 
the  Merrimack.  They  are  striking  enough  to 
have  a  name,  and,  with  the  scenery  of  a  Bash* 
pish,  would  be  visited  from  far  and  near.  The 
water  falls  thirty  or  forty  feet  over  seven  or 
eight  steep  and  narrow  terraces  of  stone,  prob- 
ably to  break  its  force,  and  is  converted  into 
one  mass  of  foam.  This  canal  water  did  not 
seem  to  be  the  worse  for  the  wear,  but  foamed 
and  fumed  as  purely,  and  boomed  as  savagely 
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and  impresriyely,  as  a  mountaan  torrent,  and, 
though  it  eame  from  under  a  factory,  we  saw  a 
rainbow  here.  These  are  now  the  Amoskeag 
Falls,  removed  a  mile  downstream.  But  we 
did  not  tarry  to  examine  them  minutely,  mak- 
ing haste  to  get  past  the  village  here  oolleoted, 
and  out  of  hearing  of  the  hammer  which  was 
laying  the  foundation  of  another  Lowell  on  the 
banks.  At  the  time  of  our  voyage  Manchester 
was  a  village  of  about  two  thousand  inhabit- 
ants,  where  we  landed'  for  a  moment  to  get 
some  oool  water,  and  where  an  inhabitant  told 
ns  that  he  was  accustomed  to  go  across  the  river 
into  Gh>ffstown  for  his  water.  But  now,  as  I 
have  been  told,  and  indeed  have  witnessed,  it 
contains  fourteen  thousand  inhabitants.  From 
a  hill  on  the  road  between  Gh>ff8town  and  Hook- 
sett,  four  miles  distant,  I  have  seen  a  thunder* 
shower  pass  over,  and  the  sun  break  out  and 
shine  on  a  city  there,  where  I  had  landed  nine 
years  before  in  the  fields;  and  there  was  wav- 
ing the  flag  of  its  Museum,  where  ^the  only 
perfect  skeleton  of  a  Greenland  or  river  whale 
in  the  United  States  "  was  to  be  seen,  and  I  also 
read  in  its  directory  of  a  ^^Manchester  Athe- 
niBum  and  Gallery  of  the  Fine  Arts.'* 

According  to  the  Gtazetteer,  the  descent  of 
Amoskeag  Falls,  which  are  the  most  consider^ 
able  in  the  Merrimack,  is  fifty-four  feet  in  hall 
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a  mile.  We  looked  oonelveB  Ummgli  liere 
much  ado,  ronnoiuitiiig  the  sucoeasiYe  wateiy 
steps  of  this  river's  staircase  in  the  midst  of  a 
orowd  of  villagers,  jumping  into  the  oanal  to 
their  amusement,  to  save  our  boat  from  upset* 
tang,  and  consuming  much  river  water  in  our 
service*  Amoskeag,  or  Namaskeak,  is  said  to 
mean  ^ great  fishing-place.''  It  was  hereabouts 
that  the  Sachem  Wannalancet  resided.  Tradi- 
tion says  that  his  tribe,  when  at  war  with  the 
Mohawks,  concealed  their  provisions  in  the 
cavities  of  the  rocks  in  the  upper  part  of  these 
falls.  The  Indians,  who  hid  their  provisions  in 
these  holes,  and  affirmed  ^that  God  had  cut 
them  out  for  that  purpose,"  understood  their 
origin  and  use  better  than  the  Boyal  Sociely, 
who  in  their  Transactions,  in  the  last  century, 
speaking  of  these  veiy  holes,  dedare  that  ^^they 
seem  plainly  to  be  artificial."  Similar  ^pot* 
holes  "  may  be  seen  at  the  Stone  Flume  on  this 
river,  on  the  Ottaway,  at  Bellows  Falls  on  the 
Connecticut,  and  in  the  limestone  rock  at  Shel- 
bume  Falls  on  Deerfidd  River  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  more  or  less  generally  about  all  falls. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  curiosity  of  this 
kind  in  New  England  is  the  well-known  Basin 
on  the  Femigewasset,  one  of  the  head-waters  of 
this  river,  twenty  by  thirty  feet  in  extent  and 
proportionably  deep,  with  a  smooth  and  roazided 
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brim,  and  filled  with  a  oold,  pdlncid,  and 
greenish  water.  At  AooAeag  the  river  is  di. 
Tided  into  many  separate  torrents  and  trickling 
rills  by  the  rooks,  and  its  volume  is  so  much  re- 
duced by  the  drain  of  the  canals  that  it  does  not 
fill  its  bed.  There  are  many  pot-holes  here  on 
a  rooky  island  which  the  river  washes  over  in 
high  freshets.  As  at  Shelbume  Falls,  where  I 
first  observed  them,  they  are  from  one  foot  to 
four  or  five  in  diameter,  and  as  many  in  depth, 
perfectly  round  and  regular,  with  smooth  and 
gracefully  curved  brims,  like  goblets.  Their 
origin  is  apparent  to  the  most  careless  observer. 
A  stone  which  the  current  has  washed  down, 
meeting  with  obstacles,  revolves  as  on  a  pivot 
where  it  lies,  gradually  sinking  in  the  course  of 
centuries  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  rock,  and 
in  new  freshets  receiving  the  aid  of  fresh  stones, 
which  are  drawn  into  this  trap  and  doomed  to 
revolve  there  for  an  indefinite  period,  doing 
Sisyphus-like  penance  for  stony  sins,  until  they 
either  wear  out,  or  wear  through  the  bottom  of 
their  prison,  or  else  are  released  by  some  revo- 
lution of  nature.  There  lie  the  stones  of  vari- 
ous siases,  from  a  pebble  to  a  foot  or  two  in 
diameter,  some  of  which  have  rested  from  their 
labor  only  since  the  spring,  and  some  higher  up 
which  have  lain  still  and  dxy  for  ages,  — we  no- 
ticed some  here  at  least  sixteen  feet  above  the 
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present  level  of  the  water,  — while  others  are 
still  revolving,  and  enjoy  no  respite  at  any  sea- 
son. In  one  instance,  i^  Shelbnme  Falls,  they 
have  worn  quite  through  the  rock,  so  that  a 
portion  of  the  river  leaks  through  in  anticipa? 
tion  of  the  fall.  Some  of  these  pot-holes  at 
Amoskeag,  in  a  vezy  hard  brown-stone,  had  an 
oblong,  cylindrical  stone  of  the  same  material 
loosely  fitting  them.  One,  as  much  as  fifteen 
feet  deep  and  seven  or  eight  in  diameter,  which 
was  worn  quite  through  to  the  water,  had  a 
huge  rock  of  the  same  material,  smooth  but  of 
irregular  f onn,  lodged  in  it.  Eveiywhere  there 
were  the  rudiments  or  the  wrecks  of  a  dimple  in 
the  rock;  the  rodgr  shells  of  whirlpools.  As  if 
by  &roe  of  example  and  sympathy  after  so  many 
lessons,  the  rocks,  the  hardest  material,  had 
been  endeavoring  to  whirl  or  flow  into  the  forms 
of  the  most  fluid.  The  finest  workers  in  stone 
are  not  copper  or  steel  tools,  but  the  gentle 
touches  of  air  and  water  working  at  their  leisure 
with  a  liberal  allowance  of  time. 

Not  only  have  some  of  these  basins  been 
forming  for  countless  ages,  but  others  exist 
which  must  have  been  completed  in  a  f onner 
geological  period.  In  deepening  the  Fawtucket 
Canal,  in  1822,  the  workmen  oame  to  ledges 
with  pot-holes  in  them,  where  probably  was 
once  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  there  are  somOf 
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we  are  told,  in  the  town  of  Canaan  in  this  State, 
with  the  atones  still  in  them,  on  the  height  of 
land  between  the  Merrimack  and  Connectiout, 
and  nearly  a  thousand  feet  above  these  rivers, 
proving  that  the  mountains  and  the  rivers  have 
changed  places.  There  lie  the  stones  which 
completed  their  revolutions  perhaps  before 
thoughts  began  to  revolve  in  the  brain  of  man. 
The  periods  of  Hindoo  and  Chinese  histoiy, 
though  they  reach  back  to  the  time  when  the 
race  of  mortals  is  confounded  with  the  race  of 
gods,  are  as  nothing  compared  with  the  periods 
which  these  stones  have  inscribed..  That  which 
commenced  a  rock  when  time  was  young  shaU 
conclude  a  pebble  in  the  unequal  contest.  With 
such  expense  of  time  and  natural  forces  are  our 
very  paving-stones  produced*  They  teach  us 
lessons,  these  dumb  workers;  verily  there  are 
^sermons  in  stones,  and  books  in  the  running 
brooks/'  In  these  very  holes  the  Indians  hid 
their  provisions;  but  now  there  is  no  bread, 
but  only  its  old  neighbor  stones  at  the  bottom. 
Who  knows  how  many  races  they  have  served 
thus?  By  as  simple  a  law,  some  accidental  by* 
law,  perchance,  our  system  itself  was  made 
ready  for  its  inhabitants. 

These,  and  such  as  these,  must  be  our  an- 
tiquities, for  lack  of  human  vestiges.  The 
monuments  of  heroes  and  the  temples  of  the 
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godg  which  may  onee  haT6  stood  on  the  banks 
of  this  river  are  now,  at  any  rate,  letnmed  to 
dnst  and  primitive  soiL  The  moimnr  of  nn- 
ehronided  nations  has  died  away  along  these 
shores,  and  once  more  Lowell  and  Manchester 
are  on  the  trail  of  the  Indian. 

The  fact  that  Romans  once  inhabited  her  re- 
flects no  little  dignity  on  Nature  herself;  that 
from  some  particnlar  hill  the  Soman  once  looked 
out  on  the  sea.  Sheneednot  be  ashamed  of  the 
vestiges  of  her  ohildxen.  How  gladly  the  an« 
tiqnary  informs  ns  that  their  vessels  penetrated 
into  this  frith,  or  up  that  river  of  some  remote 
idel  Their  military  numnments  still  remain 
on  the  hills  and  under  the  sod  (rf  the  valleys. 
The  oft-repeated  Soman  story  is  written  in  still 
legible  characters  in  evezy  quarter  of  the  Old 
World,  and  but  to-day,  perchance,  a  new  coin 
is  dug  up  whose  inscription  repeats  and  con- 
films  their  fame.  Some  *^  Jnd»a  Capta,*'  with 
a  woman  mourning  under  a  palm-tree,  with  si- 
lent argument  and  demonstration  confirms  tiie 
pages  of  histoiy. 

^  Rome  Bfing  mm  the  iroild*i  tola  onumimit; 
And  deftd  k  aow  the  worid't  tola 


T^th  hn  own  weight  down  prewd  now  she  lias, 
And  hy  her  heaps  her  hugeness  testifies." 


If  one  doubts  whether  Grecian  valor  and  pa- 
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triotiam  are  not  a  fletion  of  the  poets,  he  may 
go  to  Athens  and  see  still  upon  the  walls  of  the 
temple  of  Minerva  the  oircolar  marks  made  by 
the  shields  taken  from  the  enemy  in  the  Persian 
war,  which  were  suspended  there.  We  have  not 
&r  to  seek  for  living  and  unquestionable  evi- 
dence. The  veiy  dnst  takes  shape  and  confirms 
some  stoiy  which  we  had  read.  As  Fuller  said, 
commenting  on  the  seal  of  Camden,  **  A  broken 
urn  is  a  whole  evidence;  or  an  old  gate  still  sur* 
vivingout  of  which  the  city  is  run  out.'*  When 
Solon  endeavored  to  prove  that  Salamis  had  for- 
merly bdonged  to  the  Athenians,  and  not  to  the 
M^gareans,  he  caused  the  tombs  to  be  opened, 
and  showed  that  the  inhabitants  of  Salamis 
turned  the  &ces  of  their  dead  to  the  same  side 
with  the  Athenians,  but  the  Megareans  to  the 
opposite  side.  There  they  were  to  be  interro- 
gated. 

Some  minds  are  as  little  logical  or  aignmen- 
tative  as  nature;  they  can  offer  no  reason  or 
*^ guess,''  but  they  exhibit  the  solemn  and  incon- 
trovertible fact.  If  a  historical  question  arises, 
they  cause  the  tombs  to  be  opoied.  Their  silent 
and  practical  logic  convinces  the  reason  and  the 
understanding  at  the  same  time.  Of  such  sort 
is  always  the  only  pertinent  question  and  the 
only  satisfactory  reply. 

Our  own  country  furnishes  antiquities  aa  an- 
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eient  and  dnmbk,  and  as  luefiil,  as  any;  rooks 
at  least  as  well  eorered  with  lichens,  and  a  soil 
which,  if  it  is  viigin,  is  but  virgin  monld,  the 
Teiy  dnst  of  natoie.  What  if  we  cannot  read 
Borne,  or  Grreeoe,  Etmria,  or  Carthage,  or 
Egypt,  or  Babylon,  on  these;  are  onr  diffi 
bare?  The  liohen  on  the  rocks  is  a  rude  and 
simple  shield  which  beginning  and  imperfect 
Nature  suspended  there.  Still  hangs  her  wrin- 
kled trophy.  And  here  too  the  poet's  eye  may 
still  detect  the  brazen  nails  which  fastened 
Time's  inscriptions,  and  if  he  has  the  g^  da- 
cipher  them  by  ^s  doe.  The  walls  that  fence 
onr  fields,  as  weU  as  modem  Borne,  and  not  lest 
the  Parthenon  itwlf ,  are  all  built  of  rwfn». 
Here  may  be  heard  the  din  of  rivers,  and  ancient 
winds  which  have  long  since  lost  their  names 
soi:^  through  our  woods,  — the  first  faint 
sounds  of  spring,  older  than  the  summer  of 
Athenian  glory,  the  titmouse  lisping  in  the 
wood,  the  jay's  scream,  and  bluebird's  warUe, 
and  the  hum  of 

''bees  thai  fly 
About  tlM  l*iigbiii|^  bluwiMm  of  nllowy." 

Here  b  the  gray  dawn  for  antiquity,  and  our 
to-morrow's  future  should  be  at  least  paulo-post 
to  theirs  which  we  have  put  behind  us.  There 
are  the  red-maple  and  birchen  leaves,  old  runes 
which  are  not  yet  deciphered;  catkinSi  pine* 
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oones,  TineB,  oak  leaves,  and  aooms;  the  vexy 
things  themselves,  and  not  their  forms  in  stone, 
— so  much  the  more  ancient  and  venerable. 
And  even  to  the  cnrrent  summer  there  has  come 
down  tradition  of  a  hoary-headed  master  of  all 
art,  who  once  filled  eveiy  field  and  grove  with 
stataes  and  godlike  architecture,  of  every  de« 
sign  which  Grreece  has  lately  copied;  whose 
ruins  are  now  mingled  with  the  dust,  and  not 
one  block  remains  upon  another.  The  century 
sun  and  unwearied  rain  have  wasted  them,  till 
not  one  fragment  from  that  quany  now  exists; 
and  poets  perchance  will  feign  that  gods  sent 
down  the  material  from  heaven. 

What  though  the  traveler  tell  us  of  the  ruins 
of  Egypt,  are  we  so  sick  or  idle  that  we  must 
sacrifice  our  America  and  to-day  to  some  man's 
iU-remembered  and  indolent  story?  Camae 
and  Luxor  are  but  names,  or  if  their  skeletons 
remain,  still  more  desert  sand  and  at  length  a 
wave  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  are  needed  to 
wash  away  the  filth  that  attaches  to  their  gran« 
deur.  CamacI  CamacI  here  is  Camac  for 
me.  I  behold  the  columns  of  a  larger  and  purer 
temple. 

TUt  k  my  Cmdm,  wbon  iiiiinnMiinid  dooie 
Slidten  Um  mnmaana%  art  and  meMimr't  hmam. 
Behold  thoao  flowen,  let  va  be  vp  with  time, 
Kot  dfeamioi^  of  three  thousand  yean  ago, 
Breet  onnelTee  and  let  thoee  odlmmia  lie, 
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Not  tloop  to  nito  ft  foil  againit  tiw  ■ky* 
Wbno  k  tho  ipirit  of  that  tino  bvt  is 
^ik  pment  day,  parohonoo  tlio  prooant  Uno  f 
Time  tfaonaoiid  yean  ago  are  not  ftgonoy 
Tlioy  aio  atfll  Ungotlim  in  tfaii  anmmer  niow» 
And  Mamnoa'a  Motlior  apiiglitly  giwti  na  nowi 
Weariqg  hor  yoathfnl  radianoa  on  har  Inow. 
If  Gamao'a  odmnna  atill  ataad  od  the  plaiiiy 
To  ai^joj  oar  opportmiitiea  thay  ranaia. 

In  these  parts  dwelt  the  famous  Sachem  Pas* 
aoonaway,  who  was  seen  by  Gookin  ^at  Faw« 
tnoket,  when  he  was  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  old/*  He  was  reputed  a  wise  man 
and  a  powwow»  and  restrained  his  people  from 
going  to  war  with  the  English.  They  believed 
**that  he  could  make  water  bum,  rodn  move, 
and  trees  dance,  and  metamorphose  himself 
into  a  flaming  man;  that  in  winter  he  could 
raise  a  green  leaf  out  of  the  ashes  of  a  dry  one, 
and  produce  a  living  snake  from  the  skin  of  a 
dead  one,  and  many  similar  miracles.  **  In 
1660,  according  to  Gbokin,  at  a  great  feast  and 
dance,  he  made  his  farewell  speech  to  his  peo- 
ple, in  which  he  said  that  as  he  was  not  likely 
to  see  them  met  together  again,  he  would  leave 
them  this  word  of  advice,  to  take  heed  how  they 
quarreled  with  their  English  neighbors,  for 
though  they  might  do  them  much  mischief  at 
first,  it  would  prove  the  means  of  their  own 
destruction.    He  himself,  he  said,  had  been  as 
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muoh  an  enemy  to  tlie  English  at  their  first 
coming  as  any,  and  had  used  all  his  arts  to  de* 
stroy  them,  or  at  least  to  prevent  their  settle- 
ment, bnt  could  by  no  means  effect  it.  GKx>kin 
thought  that  he  ^^possibly  might  have  such  a 
kind  of  spirit  upon  him  as  was  upon  Balaam, 
who,  in  Numbers  zziii.  28,  said,  *  Surely,  there 
is  no  enchantment  against  Jacob,  neither  is 
there  any  divination  against  Israel.'  *'  His  son 
Wannalanoet  carefully  followed  his  advice,  and 
when  Philip's  war  broke  out,  he  withdrew  his 
followers  to  Fenaoook,  now  Concord  in  New 
Hampdiire,  from  the  scene  of  the  war.  On  his 
return  afterwards,  he  visited  the  minister  of 
Chehnsf ord,  and,  as  is  stated  in  the  history  of 
that  town,  ^^wished  to  know  whether  Chelms- 
ford had  suffered  much  during  the  war;  and 
being  informed  that  it  had  not,  and  that  Ood 
should  be  thanked  for  it,  Wannalancet  replied, 
*Menext"' 

Manchester  was  the  residence  of  John  Stark, 
a  hero  of  two  wars,  and  survivor  of  a  third, 
and  at  his  death  the  last  but  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can generals  of  the  Bevolution.  He  was  bom 
in  the  adjoining  town  of  Lcmdonderry,  then 
Nutfield,  in  1T28.  As  early  as  1T52,  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians  while  hunting 
in  the  wilderness  near  Baker's  River;  he  per- 
formed notable  service  as  a  captain  of  rangers 
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in  the  French  war;  oonunanded  a  regiment  of 
the  New  Hampshire  militia  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill;  and  fought  and  won  the  battle 
of  Bennington  in  1777.    He  was  past  service  in 
the  last  war,  and  died  here  in  1822,  at  the  age 
of  ninety-four.     His  monument  stands  upon  the 
second  bank  of  the  river,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  above  the  falls,  and  commands  a  prospect 
several  miles  up  and  down  the  Merrimack.     It  t 
suggested  how  much  more  impressive  in  the  I 
landscape  is  the  tomb  of  a  hero  than  the  dwell-  \ 
ings  of  the  inglorious  living.     Who  is  most   I 
dead,  —  a  hero  by  whose  monument  you  stand,   I 
or  his  descendants  dt  whom  you  have  never  / 
heard?  ^ 

The  graves  of  Fasaconaway  and  Wannalan* 
oet  are  marked  by  no  monument  on  the  bank  of 
their  native  river. 

Every  town  which  we  passed,  if  we  may  be- 
licTe  the  Oazetteer,  had  been  the  residence  of 
some  great  man.  But  though  we  knocked  at 
many  doors,  and  even  made  particular  inqui- 
ries, we  could  not  find  that  there  were  any  now 
living.  Under  the  head  of  Litchfield  we 
read:  — 

**The  Hon.  Wyseman  Clagett  closed  his  life 
In  this  town.**  According  to  another,  *^He  was 
a  classical  scholar,  a  good  lawyer,  a  wit,  and  a 
poet.'*    We  saw  his  old  gray  house  just  below 
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Great  Nesenkeag  Brook.  — Under  the  head  of 
Merrimack:  ^^Hon.  Mathew  Thornton,  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  American  In- 
dependence,  resided  many  years  in  this  town.'* 
His  house  too  we  saw  from  the  river.  —  ^'Dr. 
Jonathan  Qove,  a  man  distinguished  for  his  ur- 
banity, his  talents  and  professional  skill,  resided 
in  this  town  [Ooff stown].  He  was  one  of  the 
oldest  practitioners  of  medicine  in  the  county. 
He  was  many  years  an  active  member  of  the 
legislature.''  —  **Hon.  Robert  Means,  who  died 
January  24,  1828,  at  the  age  of  80,  was  for  a 
long  period  a  resident  in  Amherst.  He  was  a 
native  of  Ireland.  In  1764  he  came  to  this 
country,  where,  by  his  industry  and  application 
to  business,  he  acquired  a  large  property,  and 
great  respect." —  *^  William  Stinson  [one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  Dunbarton],  bom  in  Ireland, 
came  to  Londonderry  with  his  father.  He  was 
much  respected  and  was  a  useful  man.  James 
Bogers  was  from  Ireland,  and  father  to  Major 
Bobert  Rogers.  He  was  shot  in  the  woods, 
being  mistaken  for  a  bear."  —  *^Rev.  Matthew 
Clark,  second  minister  of  Londonderry,  was  a 
native  of  Ireland,  who  had  in  early  life  been  an 
officer  in  the  army,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
the  defense  of  the  city  of  Londonderry,  when 
besieged  by  the  army  of  King  James  H.,  A.  D. 
1688-89.     He  afterwards  relinquished  a  mili- 
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tary  life  for  the  derieal  profesBion.  He  poB« 
sessed  a  strong  miad,  marked  by  a  considerable 
degree  of  eooentrioity.  He  died  January  25, 
1T85,  and  was  borne  to  the  grave,  at  his  particu- 
lar request,  by  his  former  companions  in  arms, 
of  whom  there  were  a  considerable  number 
among  the  early  settlers  of  this  town;  several 
of  them  had  been  made  free  from  taxes  through- 
out the  British  dominions  by  King  William, 
for  their  bravery  in  that  memorable  siege/'  — 
Colonel  George  Beid  and  Captain  David 
M'Claiy,  also  citizens  of  Londonderry,  were 
*^ distinguished  and  brave"  officers.  —  *^ Major 
Andrew  M'Claiy,  a  native  of  this  town  [Epsom], 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Breed's  Hill."  Many  of 
these  heroes,  like  the  illustrious  Boman,  were 
ploughing  when  the  news  of  the  massacre  at 
Lexington  arrived,  and  straightway  left  their 
ploughs  in  the  furrow,  and  repaired  to  the  scene 
of  action.  Some  miles  from  where  we  now 
were,  there  once  stood  a  guide-post  on  which 
were  the  words,  **8  miles  to  Squire  Mao- 
Gaw's." 

But,  generally  speaking,  the  land  is  now,  at 
any  rate,  very  barren  of  men,  and  we  doubt  if 
there  are  as  many  hundreds  as  we  read  of.  It 
may  be  that  we  stood  too  near. 

Uncannunuc  Mountain  in  Goffirtown  was  vis- 
ible from  Amoskeag,  five  or  six  miles  westward. 
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It  18  the  nortlieastenimost  in  tbe  Iiorizon,  which 
we  see  from  our  native  town,  but  seen  from 
there  is  too  ethereally  blue  to  be  the  same  which 
the  like  of  us  have  ever  cUmbecL  Its  name  is 
said  to  mean  *^The  Two  Breasts/'  there  being 
two  eminences  some  distance  apart.  The  high- 
est, which  is  about  fourteen  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea,  probably  affords  a  more  extensive  view 
of  the  Merrimack  valley  and  the  adjacent  coun« 
try  than  any  other  hill,  though  it  is  somewhat 
obstructed  by  woods.  Only  a  few  short  reaches 
of  the  river  are  visible,  but  you  can  trace  its 
course  &r  downstream  by  tbe  sandy  tracts  on 
its  banks* 

A  little  south  of  Uncannunuo,  about  sixty 
years  ago,  as  the  story  goes,  an  old  woman  who 
went  out  to  gather  pennyroyal  tripped  her  foot 
in  the  bail  of  a  small  brass  kettle  in  the  dead 
grass  and  bushes.  Some  say  that  flints  and 
charcoal  and  some  traces  of  a  camp  were  also 
found.  This  kettle,  holding  about  four  quarts, 
is  still  preserved  and  used  to  dye  thread  in.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  some  old  French 
or  Indian  hunter,  who  was  killed  in  one  (rf  his 
hunting  or  scouting  excursions,  and  so  never 
returned  to  look  after  his  kettle. 

But  we  were  most  interested  to  hear  of  the 
pennyroyal;  it  is  soothing  to  be  reminded  that 
wild  nature  produces  anything  ready  for  the  use 
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of  mail.  Men  know  that  aometMng  is  good. 
One  Bays  that  it  is  yellow-dock,  anodier  that  it 
is  bitter-sweet,  another  that  it  is  slippeiy-ehn 
bark,  burdock,  oatnip,  oalamint,  elecampane, 
ihoroughwort,  or  pennyroyaL  A  man  may  es« 
teem  himself  happy  when  that  which  is  his  food 
is  also  his  medicine.  There  is  no  kind  of  herb, 
but  somebody  or  other  says  that  it  is  good.  I 
am  veiy  glad  to  hear  it.  It  reminds  me  of  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis.  But  how  should  they 
know  that  it  is  good?  That  is  the  mystery  to 
me.  I  am  always  agreeably  disappointed;  it  is 
incredible  that  they  should  bave  found  it  out. 
Since  all  things  are  good,  men  fail  at  last  to 
distinguish  which  is  the  bane  and  which  the 
antidote.  There  are  sure  to  be  two  prescrip- 
tions diametrically  opposite.  Stuff  a  cold  and 
starve  a  cold  are  but  two  ways.  They  are  the 
two  practices  both  always  in  full  blast.  Yet 
you  must  take  advice  of  the  one  school  as  if 
there  was  no  other.  In  respect  to  religion  and 
the  healing  art,  all  nations  are  still  in  a  state  of 
barbarism.  In  the  most  civilized  countries  the 
priest  is  still  but  a  Powwow,  and  the  physi- 
cian a  Qreat  Medicine.  Consider  the  deference 
which  is  everywhere  paid  to  a  doctor's  opinion. 
Nothing  more  strikingly  betrays  the  credulity 
of  mankind  than  medicine.  Quackery  is  a  thing 
tmiversal,  m*^  universally  snocessfuL    In  this 
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case  it  beoomes  literally  true  that  no  imposition 
ia  too  great  for  the  credulity  of  men.     Priests 
and  physicians  should  never  look  one  another  in 
the  face.     They  have  no  common  groand,  nor 
is  there  any  to  mediate  between  than.     When 
the  one  comes,  the  other  goes«     They  could  ncit      | 
come  together  without  laughter,  or  a  significant      1 
silence,  for  the  one's  profession  is  a  satire  on      I 
the  other's,  and  cither's  success  would  be  the     / 
other's  failure.     It  is  wonderful  that  the  physi- 
cian should  ever  die,  and  that  the  priest  should 
ever  live.     Why  is  it  that  the  priest  is  never 
called  to  consult  with  the  physician?     Is  it 
because  men  believe  practically  that  matter  is 
independent  of  spirit?    But  what  is  quackery? 
It  is  conmionly  an  attempt  to  cure  the  diseases 
of  a  man  by  addressing  his  body  alone.     There 
is  need  of  a  physician  who  shall  minister  to  both 
soul  and  body  at  once,  that  is,  to  man.     Now 
he  falls  between  two  stools. 

After  passing  through  the  locks,  we  had  poled 
ourselves  through  the  canal  here,  about  half  a 
mile  in  length,  to  the  beatable  part  of  the  river. 
Above  Amoskeag  the  river  spreads  out  into  a 
lake  reaching  a  mile  or  two  without  a  bend. 
There  were  many  canal-boats  here  bound  up  to 
Hooksett,  about  eight  miles,  and  as  they  were 
going  up  empty,  with  a  fair  wind,  one  boatman 
offered  to  take  us  in  tow  if  we  would  wait.    But 
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whan  we  oame  alongside,  we  found  that  they 
meant  to  take  ns  on  board,  since  otherwise  we 
should  dog  their  motions  too  much;  bat  as  oar 
boat  was  too  heavy  to  be  lifted  aboard,  we  pur- 
sued our  way  up  the  stream,  as  before,  while 
the  boatmen  were  at  their  dinner,  and  came  to 
anchor  at  length  under  some  alders  on  the  op- 
posite shore,  where  we  oould  take  our  lunch. 
Though  far  on  one  side,  every  sound  was  wafted 
over  to  us  from  the  opposite  bank,  and  from  the 
harbor  of  the  canal,  and  we  oould  see  every- 
thing that  passed.  By  and  by  oame  several 
oanal-boato,  at  intervals  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
standing  up  to  Hooksett  with  a  light  breeze, 
and  one  by  one  disappeared  round  a  point 
above.  With  their  broad  sails  set,  they  moved 
slowly  up  the  stream  in  the  sluggish  and  fitful 
breeze,  like  one-winged  antediluvian  birds,  and 
as  if  impelled  by  some  mysterious  counter-cur- 
rent. It  was  a  grand  motion,  so  slow  and 
stately,  this  ** standing  out,*'  as  the  phrase  is, 
expressing  the  gradual  and  steady  progress  of 
a  vessel,  as  if  it  were  by  mere  rectitude  and  dis- 
position, without  shuffling.  Their  sails,  which 
stood  so  still,  were  like  chips  cast  into  the  cur- 
rent of  the  air  to  show  which  way  it  set.  At 
length  the  boat  which  we  had  spoken  came 
along,  keeping  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and 
when  witUn  speaking  distance,  the  steersman 
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called  oat  ironically  to  say  that  if  we  could 
come  alongside  now,  he  would  take  us  in  tow; 
but  not  heeding  his  taunt,  we  still  loitered  in  the 
shade  till  we  had  finished  our  lunch,  and  when 
the  last  boat  had  disappeared  round  the  point 
with  flapping  sail,  for  die  breeze  had  now  sunk 
to  a  zephyr,  with  our  own  sails  set,  and  plying 
our  oars,  we  shot  rapidly  up  the  stream  in  pur- 
suit, and  as  we  glided  close  alongside,  while 
they  ,««e  Tainly  invoking  Moh«  to  the»  aid, 
we  returned  their  compliment  by  proposing,  if 
they  would  throw  us  a  rope,  to  "take  them  in 
tow,"  to  which  these  Merrimack  sailors  had  no 
suitable  answer  ready.  Thus  we  gradually  over- 
took and  passed  each  boat  in  succession  until 
we  had  the  river  to  ourselves  again. 

Our  coarse  this  afternoon  was  between  Man- 
Chester  and  GK>ff8town. 


While  we  float  here,  far  from  that  tributary 
stream  on  whose  banks  our  Friends  and  kindred 
dwell,  our  thoughto,  like  the  stars,  come  out  of 
their  horizon  still;  for  there  circulates  a  finer 
blood  than  Lavoisier  has  discovered  the  laws  of, 
—the  blood,  not  of  kindred  merely,  but  of 
kindness,  whose  pulse  still  beato  at  any  distance 
and  f Ofev0r« 
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Trm  ViiMJiMWi  is  a  pvn  diTiae  afiattjy 
Not  f (nuid«d  upon  himuui  oooMuipiiiiiiy. 
It  is  a  spirit,  not  a  blood  veUtion, 
Superior  to  ismtly  and  station. 

After  years  of  vain  familiarity,  some  distant 
gesture  or  uncomMsioos  behavior,  wliioh  we  re- 
member,  speaks  to  us  with  more  emphasis  than 
the  wisest  or  kindest  words.  We  are  sometimes 
made  aware  of  a  kindness  long  passed,  and  real- 
ize that  there  have  been  times  when  our  Friends* 
thoughts  of  us  were  of  so  pure  and  lofty  a  char- 
acter that  they  passed  oyer  us  like  the  winds  of 
heaven  unnoticed;  when  they  treated  us  not  as 
what  we  were,  but  as  what  we  aspired  to  be. 
There  has  just  reached  us,  it  may  be,  the  no- 
bleness  of  some  such  silent  behavior,  not  to  be 
forgotten,  not  to  be  remembered,  and  we  shud- 
der to  think  how  it  fell  on  us  cold,  though  in 
some  true  but  tardy  hour  we  endeavor  to  wipe 
off  these  scores. 

In  my  experience,  persons,  when  they  are 
made  the  subject  of  conversation,  though  with 
a  Friend,  are  commonly  the  most  prosaic  and 
trivial  of  facts.  The  universe  seems  bankrupt 
as  soon  as  we  begin  to  discuss  the  character  of 
individuals.  Our  discourse  all  runs  to  slander, 
and  our  limits  grow  narrower  as  we  advance. 
How  is  it  that  we  are  impelled  to  treat  our  old 
Friends  so  ill  when  we  obtain  new  ones?    The 
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hoasekeeper  says,  I  never  had  any  new  orodceiy 
in  my  life  but  I  began  to  break  the  old.  I  say, 
let  us  speak  of  mushrooms  and  forest  trees 
rather.  Yet  we  can  sometimes  afford  to  re- 
member them  in  private. 

Ltttoly,  alat,  I  knew  a  gentle  boj, 

Whoee  f  eetnres  all  were  eaet  in  Yirtne'i  mouldy 
Mlm  one  ehe  had  designed  for  Beanty'e  toy^ 

But  after  manned  him  for  her  own  etiongJiold. 

On  ereiy  eide  he  open  was  as  day, 
That  yon  might  see  no  lack  of  strengdi  witUiiy 

For  walla  and  ports  do  only  serve  alway 
For  a  pretense  to  f  eehleness  and^^  • 

Say  not  that  Gasar  was  Tiotoriona, 

With  toil  and  strife  who  stormed  the  Howe  of  9iyiis^ 
la  other  sense  this  youth  was  glorions, 

Himself  a  kingdom  wheresoe'er  he 


ao  strength  wont  out  to  gsfr  htm  Tiotory y 
When  all  was  inoome  of  its  own  aooord; 

For  where  he  went  none  other  was  to  see, 
Bnt  all  were  parcel  of  their  nohle  lord. 

He  forayed  like  the  snhtile  hase  of  summer, 
That  stilly  shows  fresh  landseiyes  to  onr  eya% 

And  rerolntioDS  works  without  a  murmur, 
Or  rustling  of  a  leaf  beneath  the  skies. 


So  was  I  taken  unawares  by  this, 

I  quite  forgot  my  homage  to  eonf ( 
Tet  now  am  forced  to  know,  though  hard  it  is, 

I  might  havejored  him  had  I  lored  him 

'■     I  —  •  — 


Baeh  moment  as  we  nearer  drew  to  each, 
A  ■tem  seq^  withheld  US  faithar  yat| 
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So  that  w<0  lewaad  iMyond  Meh  otlm^s  wA, 
And  Uh  aiM|nalntod  tfaaa  wlm  fint  w»  OMt 

two  were  one  while  we  did  eympnlihlio,   ^ 

So  ooold  we  not  the  simpleet  hnignin  dri^t;   \ 

iHint  aTaiU  it  now  that  we  me  wiae»  1 

If  rf»«o.  doth  thk  doabta— ««tri^jf_7 

may  not  the  chanoe  lopeati 
But  I  mnet  tread  my  eiiyl*  way  alona, 
■ad  lememhranoe  that  we  ^ffif  ^^  "**^ 
And  know  that  hlim  imyooably 


•phetee  henoef orth  my  elegy  shall  riqgy 
For  elegy  haa  other  anhjeet  none ; 
Eaoh  etraln  of  mnito  in  my  ean  shall  liqg 
Knell  of  departure  from  that  other  ooa. 


Hakahaate 

WithHttbg 
Sorrow  iimsff^in anoh 
all  the  Joys  other 


ye  woods  and  fialdff 
tome 
ooeairion  yields* 


Is  *t  then  too  late  the  damage  to  repair  ? 

Distanoe,  f ofsooth,  from  my  weak  giasp  hath  nil 
The  empty  hnsk,  and  olntohed  the  vseleei  tarSi 

Bnt  in  my  hands  the  wheat  and  kernel  left* 

If  I  hnt  lore  that  Tirtae  which  he  is- 
Thoogh  it  he  seented  in  the  momiqg  air, 

StQl  shall  we  be  tmest  aoqoaintanoee, 
Nor  mortals  know  a  sympathy  more  rarai 

Friendship  is  evaneaoent  in  eTeiy  man's  eoc* 
perience,  and  remembered  like  heat  lightning  in 
p^gt^mmers.  Fair  and  flitting  like  a  summer 
^ondTV- there  is  always  some  vapor  in  the  air. 


^ 
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no  matter  how  long  the  drought;  there  are  even 
April  showers.  Sorely  from  time  to  time,  for 
its  vestiges  never  depart,  it  floats  through  our 
atmosphere.  It  takes  plaoe,  like  vegetation  in 
so  many  materials,  because  there  is  such  a  law, 
but  always  without  permanent  form,  though  an* 
cient  and  familiar  as  the  sun  and  moon,  and  as 
sure  to  come  again.  The  heart  is  forever  inar» 
perienceda  They  silently  gather  as  by  magic, 
these  never  failing,  never  quite  deceiving  vi- 
sions, like  the  bright  and  fleecy  clouds  in  the 
calmest  and  clearest  days.  The  Friend  is  some' 
fiur  floating  isle  of  palms  eluding  the  mariner 
in  Pacific  seas.  Many  are  the  dangers  to  be 
encountered,  equinoctial  gales  and  coral  reefs, 
ere  he  may  sail  before  the  constant  trades.  But 
who  would  not  sail  through  mutiny  and  storm, 
even  over  Atkntio  waves,  to  reach  the  fabulona 
retreating  shores  of  some  continent  man?^  The 
imagination  still  dings  to  the  faintest 
of 

THE  ATLANTIDES. 


The  imotheml  rt  roiiiw  of  laf%  wlilehflov 

Mara  lirii^lit  tfaaa  Phl^geUum,  mora  kv, 

Usad  vs  €iTBr»  like  the  aeai 

In  an  Atbuitio  myetory. 

Our  fabled  ahorae  nona  e?er  rasA, 

Ko  manaar  haa  f ooad  our  beaeh, 

Soaraely  our  mirage  now  la  aeen. 

And  neighboring  waTea  with  flirathy 

Yet  ¥^^  tha  oldaat  aharto  ooBtaia 
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Some  dotted  ootUna  of  oar  naiii ; 

In  aneiant  times  nudnuniiMr  daji 

Unto  the  wastam  ialandi*  gaae, 

To  ToMziffa  and  tha  Aioim, 

Hava  diown  our  faint  and  aloiid4ika  diowfc 

Bnt  link  not  yat,  ya  deadlato  klei, 
Annul  your  ofMiiti  witli  aonunaiaa  nnilatf 
And  rioliar  fiaigliti  ya  11  fonUi  far 
Than  Airiaa  or  Malabar. 
Ba  lair,  ba  f artila  arannoiai 
z  a  mmotad  bnt  nntroddon  wMnai 
Prinoea  and  monarebs  will  eontand 
Wbo  flat  nnto  your  land  aball  aand, 
And  pawn  tba  jawala  of  tba  crown 
To  oall  your  distant  soil  tbair  own. 

Colmnbiis  has  sailed  westward  of  these  isles 
bytbe  mariner's  compass,  but  neither  he  nor 
his  suocessors  have  found  them.  We  are  no 
nearer  than  Plato  was.  The  earnest  seeker 
and  hopeful  discoverer  of  this  New  World  al- 
ways haunts  the  outskirts  of  his  time,  and  walks 
through  the  densest  crowd  uninterrupted,  and, 
as  it  were,  in  a  straight  line. 

8aa  and  land  ars  bat  Us  naighbon, 
And  oompamona  in  bis  labon, 
Wbo  on  tba  ooean*s  Tozga  and  Sim  laad^a 
DoUi  long  and  traly  seak  bis  Friand. 
Many  man  dwaU  fsr  inlsad^ 
Bnt  ba  alons  dts  on  tba  stnacL 
Wbatliar  ba  poadaia  man  or  booka 
Always  still  ba  ssaward  looika, 
Marina  naws  ba  arar  reads, 
And  tba  slightflst  giaaoss  haads. 
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Feds  tlie  ma  breen  on  Ins  diediy 
At  eaeb  word  the  lendBmin  ^eak 
In  every  eompenicni*e  eye 
A  wiliiv  Teaeel  doth  deeery ; 
In  the  ocean*!  snllen  nnr 
JFwfoa  eome  distant  port  he  hens 
Off  wrecks  upon  a  distant  shorei 
And  the  Tsnftnies  of  past  yeanb 

Who  does  not  walk  on  the  plain  as  amid  the 
columns  of  Tadmore  of  the  desert?    There  is  i 
on  the  earth  no  institution  which  Friendship  1 
has  established;  it  is  not  taught  by  any  reli-  ^ 
gion;  no  scripture  contains  its  maxims.     It  has 
no  temple,  nor  even  a  solitary  column.     There 
goes  a  rumor  that  the  earth  is  inhabited,  but 
the  shipwrecked  mariner  has  not  seen  a  foot- 
print on  the  shore.     The  hunter  has  found  only 
fragments  of  pottery  and  the  monuments  of 
inhabitants. 

However,  our  fates  at  least  are  sodal.    Our 
courses  do  not  diverge;  but  as  the  web  of  des*  w>s^w  W 
tiny  ^  Wft^*^^  it  JH  flll1*^i  "^^  ^*^  '^^  ^^^^  more    .         1/   ') 
iSIWjnta^ihZike.     Men   natnraU^  hj/JfW  • 
though  feebly,  seek  this  alliance,  and  their  ac- 
tions faintly  foretell  it.     We  are  inclined  to  lay 
the  chief  stress  on  likeness  and  not  on  differ- 
ence, and  in  foreign  bodies  we  admit  that  there 
are  many  degrees  of  warmth  below  blood  heat,  ^ 
but  none  of  cold  above  it. 

Mencius  says:  **If  one  loses  a  fowl  or  a  dog, 
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he  knows  well  how  to  seek  them  again;  if  one 
loses  the  sentiments  of  his  heart,  he  does  not 
know  how  to  seek  them  again.  •  •  •  The  duties 
of  praetioal  philosophy  consist  onTj  in  seekingp 
lifter  thdse'^nCiments  of  Uie  heart^  wliiicE  we 

"Tayelosti,  J&aLs  jwl*  "^ 

One  or  two  persons  oome  to  niy  house  from 
time  to  time,  there  heing  proposed  to  them  the 
&int  possibility  of  intercourse.    They  axe  as 
full  as  they  are  silent,  and  wait  for  my  plectrum 
to  stir  the  strings  of  their  lyre.     If  they  could 
ever  come  to  the  length  of  a  sentence,  or  hear 
one,   on  that  ground  they  are  dreaming  ofl 
They  speak  faintly,  and  do  not  obtrude  them- 
selves.   They  have  heard  some  news,  which 
none,  not  even  they  themscAves,  can  impart. 
It  is  a  wealth  they  can  bear  about  them  which 
can  be  expended  in  various  ways.    What  came 
they  out  to  seek? 
/No  word  is  oftener  on  the  lips  of  men  than  . 
.  Friendship,  and  indeed  no  thought  is  more  fa-  I 
'  miliar  to  their  aspirations.    AH  men  are  dream-    >^ 
ine  of  it,  and  its  drama,  which  is  always  a  trag- 
^ftdy,  is  enacted  daily  .1  It  is  the  secrejL.90^e_  < 
^Hivtttiaa     You  may  tnread  the  town,  you  may 
wander  the  country,  and  none  shall  ever  speak 
of  it,  yet  thought  is  everywhere  busy  about  it, 
and  the  idea  of  what  is  possible  in  this  respect 
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affects  our  behavior  toward  all  new  men  and 
women,  and  a  great  many  old  ones.  Neyerthe* 
less,  I  can  remember  only  two  or  three  essays 
on  this  subject  in  all  literature.  No  wonder 
that  the  Mythology,  and  Arabian  Nights,  and 
Shakespeare,  and  Scott's  novels  entertain  us, 
— we  are  poets  and  fablers  and  dramatists  and 
novelists  ourselves.  We  are  continually  acting 
a  part  in  a  more  interesting  drama  than  any 
written.  jWe  are  dreaming  that  our  Friendsl 
are  our  Frimds^  and  that  we  are  our  Friends'  ' 
Frknds*  Our  actual  Friends  are  but  distant 
relations  of  those  to  whom  we  are  pledged. 
We  never  exchange  more  than  three  words  with  « 

TiViAiiil  i|^  nwr  liVAR  nn  t.lm,t  |^vfll   tn  whinK  niii* 

,ibpughts  and  feeling"  ftlmflfl^-  ^^^^tnalHY  ^Vi^'  ' 
One  goes  forth  prepared  to  say,  ^ Sweet, 
Friends  I"  and  the  salutation  is,  **Damn  your 
eyesi "  But  never  mind;  faint  heart  never  won 
true  Friend.  O  my  Friend,  may  it  come  to  - 
pass  once,  that  when  you  are  my  Friend  I  ma^ 
beyoursj 

Of  what  use  the  friendliest  dispositions  even, 
if  there  are  no  hours  given  to  Friendship,  if  it 
is  forever  postponed  to  unimportant  duties  and 
relations?  FneadsUp-  is.  JjESt^^Friendship  last. 
_Bu£^it  is  f»qually  impossible  to  forget  our 
Friendsy.  iud  to  maka  them  answer  to  our  ideal. 
When  they  say  farewell,  then  indeed  we 
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to  keep  them  company.  |^How  often  we  findj 
oorselyes  taming  our  baolcs  on  our  actual . 
Friends,  that  we  may  go  and  meet  their  ideal ' 
cousins.  I  would  that  I  were  worthy  to  be  any  I 
man's  Friendri 

What  is  commonly  honored  with  the  name 
of  Friendship  is  no  very  profound  or  powerful 
instinct.  Men  do  not,  after  all,  lone  their 
Friends  greatly.  I  do  not  often  see  the  farmers 
made  seers  and  wise  to  the  verge  of  insanity  by 
their  Friendship  for  one  another.  They  are 
not  often  transfigured  and  transhtted  by  love  in 
each  other's  presence.  I  do  not  obserre  them 
purified,  refined,  and  elevated  by  the  love  of  a 
man.  If  one  abates  a  little  the  price  of  his 
wood,  or  gives  a  neighbor  his  vote  at  town- 
meeting,  or  a  barrel  of  apples,  or  lends  him  his 
wagon  frequently,  it  is  esteemed  a  rare  instance 
of  Friendship.  Nor  do  the  farmers'  wives  lead 
lives  consecrated  to  Friendship.  I  do  not  see 
the  pair  of  farmer  Friends  of  either  "sex  pre« 
^  TMtfed  Jte  .fiftaod.  ac?u^  the  world.  There  are 
\  only  two  or  three  couples  in  history.  [To  say 
I  that  a  man  is  your  Friend  means  commonly  no 
I  more  than  this,  that  he  is  not  your  enem^^ 
Most  contemplate  only  what  would  be  the  acci- 
dental and  trifling  advantages  of  Friendship, 
so  that  the  Friend  can  assist  in  time  of  need,  by 
his  substance,  or  his  influence,  or  his  counsel; 
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bat  lie  wbo  foresees  such  advantages  in  this 
relation  proves  himself  blind  to  its  real  advan- 
tage,  or  indeed  wholly  inexperienced  in  the  re- 
lation itself.     Such  services  are  particular  and 
menial,  compared  with  the  perpetual  and  all- 
embracing  service  which  it  is.  [Even  the  utmostl 
good-will  and  harmony  and  practical  kindness  <- 
are  not  sufficient  for  Friendship,  for  Friends  do 
not  live  in  harmony  merely,  as  some  say,  but  inj 
melodyj    We  do  not  wish  for  Friends  to  feed 
and  clothe  our  bodies, — neighbors  axe  kind 
enough  for  that,  —  but  to  do  the  like  office  to 
our  spirits.     For  this  few  are  rich   enough, 
however  weU  disposed  they  may  be.    For  the 
most  port  we  stupidly  confound  one  man  with 
another.     The  dull  distinguish  only  races  or 
nations,  or  at  most  classes,  but  the  wise  man, 
individuals.     To  his  Friend  a  man's  peouBar  \  ^'^TC  ;>  J 
^i;;;^  appears  in  eveiy  featnre  and  in  eveiy  \     ' 
action,  and  it  is  thus  drawn  out  and  improved/^ 
by  him. 

Think  of  the  importance  of  Friendship  in  the 
education  of  men. 

''He  thai  hath  lore  ud  jndgmeiit  too^ 
Sees  more  than  any  other  doe." 

It  will  make  a  man  honest;  it  wiU  make  him 
a  hero;  it  will  make  him  a  saint.  It  is  the 
state  of  the  just  dealing  with  the  just,  the  mag- 
nanimous with  the  magnanimous,  the  sincere 
with  the  sincere,  man  with  man. 
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And  it  18  wdl  said  by  anotlier  poet,— 

* '  Why  lore  ■aumg  th*  vivtMi  Is  not 


All  the  abuses  which  are  the  object  of  reform 
with  the  philanthropist,  the  statesman,  and  the 
housekeeper  are  unconsciously  amended  in  the 
intercourse  of  Friends.     A  Friend  is  one  who 
incessantly  pays  us  the  compliment  of  expecting 
from  ns  all  the  virtues,  and  who  can  appreciate      . 
them  in  us.     Tf.  ^pa  fw^fn  upoft^lr  fi»^  ^^^\\is'1^^ 
■-^jme  to  speak,  and  another  to  hear.    How  can  i^^wV 
one  treal"  Vlllll  uu|{ljaili&uljr'mere  wood  and 
stone?    If  we  dealt  only  with  the  false  and  dis- 
honest, we  should  at  last  forget  how  to  speak 
truth.     Only  lovers  know  the  value  and  mag-\ 
nanimity  of  truth,  while  traders  prize  a  cheap  I 
honesty,   and   neighbors  and    acquaintance   a 
\dieap  civilits>    In  our  daily  intercourse  with 
men,  our  nobler  faculties  are  dormant  and  suf- 
fered to  rust.    None  will  pay  ns  the  compliment 
to  expect  nobleness  from  us.     Though  we  have 
gold  to  give,  they  demand  only  oopper.     We 
ask  our  neighbor  to  suffer  himself  to  be  dealt 
with  truly,  sincerely,  nobly;  but  he  answers  no 
by  his  deafness.     He  does  not  even  hear  this 
prayer.     He  says  practically,  I  will  be  content  jnyO/ 
if  you  treat  me  as  **no  better  than  I  should  be,'*  ^ 
as  deceitful,  mean,  dishonest,  and  selfish.    For 
the  most  part,  we  are  contented  so  to  deal  and 
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to  be  dealt  with,  and  we  do  not  think  that  f  oy 

■  ithft  "**""  o^  JPOP  there  ia  any  troer  and  noUer 

relation  possible.    A  man  may  have  good  neigh* 

bors,  so  called,  and  acquaintances,  and  even 

ecmipanions,   wife,    parents,  brothers,  sisters, 

^_Slu]drgp,  who  meet  himself  and  one  another  on 

;  this  ground  only.    The  State  does  not  demand 

justice  of  its  members,  but  thinks  that  it  sue* 

oeeds  very  well  with  the  least  degree  of  it, 

hardly  more  than  rogues  practice;  and  so  do  the 

neighborhood  and  the  &guly.     What  is  com* 

monly  called  Friendship  eyen  is  only  a  little 

more  honor  among  rogues. 

But  sometimes  we  are  said  to  26m  another, 
that  is,  to  stand  in  a  true  relation  to  him,  so 
that  we  give  the  best  to,  and  receive  the  best 
from,  him.  Between  whom  there  is  hearty 
truth,  there  is  love;  and  in  proportion  to  our 
truthfulness  and  confidence  in  one  another,  our 
lives  are  divine  and  miraculous,  and  answer  to 
our  ideal.  There  are  passages  of  affection  in 
our  intercourse  with  mortal  men  and  w( 
such  as  no  prophecy  had  taught  us  to  expect,! 
which  transcend  our  earthly  life,  and  anticipate, 
Heaven  for  us.  What  is  this  Love  that  may 
come  right  into  the  middle  of  a  prosaic  Goffs* 
town  day,  equal  to  any  of  the  gods?  that  dis- 
covers a  new  world,  fair  and  fresh  and  eternal, 
occupying  the  place  of  the  old  one,  when  to  the 
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common  eye  a  dust  has  aetded  on  the  nnivene? 
which  world  cannot  else  be  reached^  and  does 
not  exist.  What  other  words,  we  may  almost 
ask,  are  memorable  and  worthy  to  be  repeated 
than  those  which  love  has  inspired?  It  is  won« 
derful  that  they  were  ever  littered.  They  are 
few  and  rare  indeed,  bnt,  like  a  strain  of  music, 
they  are  incessantly  repeated  and  modulated  by 
the  memoiy.  All  other  words  crumble  off  widi 
the  stucco  which  overlies  the  heart.  We  should 
not  dare  to  repeat  these  now  aloud.  We  are 
not  competent  to  hear  them  at  all  times. 

The  books  for  young  people  say  a  great  deal 
about  the  sdection  of  Friends;  it  is  because 
they  really  have  nothing  to  say  about  Friends. 
Thej  mean  associates  and  confidants  merely. 
^^Know  that  the  contrariety  of  foe  and  Friend 
proceeds  from  Grod."  Friendship  takes  place 
between  those  who  have  an  affinity  for  one  an- 
other, and  is  a  perfectly  natural  and  inevitable 
result.  No  professions  nor  advances  will  avail. 
Even  speech,  at  first,  necessarily  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it;  but  it  follows  after  silence,  as  the 
buds  in  the  graft  do  not  put  forth  into  leaves 
till  long  after  the  graft  has  taken.  It  is  a 
drama  in  which  the  parties  have  no  part  to  act. 
We  are  all  Mussulmans  and  fatalists  in  this 
respect.  Impatient  and  uncertain  lovers  think 
that  they  must  say  or  do  something  kind  when- 
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ever  they  meet;  they  mnat  never  bejo^j/^  But 
they  who  are  Friends  do  not  do  what  they  think  ^ 
they  must,  bnt  what  they  must*     Even  their 
Friendship  ia  to  some  extent  but  a  sublime  phe« 
nomenon  to  them. 

The  true  and  not  despairing  Friend  will  ad* 
dress  his  Friend  in  some  such  terms  as  these*  ^^ 
y$^  ^I  never  asked  thy  leave  to  let  me  love  thee,  "^^ 
— I  have  a  right.  I  love  thee  not  as  something 
private  and  personal,  which  is  your  oum^  but  as 
something  universal  and  worthy  of  love,  which 
I  have  found.  Oh,  how  I  think  of  youl  You 
are  purely  good, — you  are  infinitely  good.  I 
oan  trust  you  forever.  I  did  not  think  that  hu- 
manity was  so  rich.  Give  me  an  opportunity 
to  Uve." 

*^You  are  the  fact  in  a  fiction,  — you  are  the 
truth  more  strange  and  admirable  than  fiction. 
Consent  only  to  be  what  you  are.  I  alone  will 
never  stand  in  your  way.*' 

^*This  is  what  I  would  like,  — to  be  as  inti- 
mate with  you  as  our  spirits  are  intimate, — 
respecting  you  as  I  respect  my  ideal.  Never  to 
profane  one  another  by  word  or  action,  even  by 
a  thought.  Between  us,  if  necessary,  let  there 
be  no  acquaintance.*' 

^Ihave  discovered  you;  how  can  you  be  con* 
oealedfrom  me?" 
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The  Friend  asks  no  retnm  but  that  his  Friend 
will  religionsly  accept  and  wear  and  not  dis- 
grace his  apotheosis  of  him.  They  cherish  each 
other's  hopes.  They  are  kind  to  each  other's 
dreams. 

Though  the  poet  says,  ^  'T  is  the  preeminence 
of  Friendship  to  impute  excellence,"  yet  we  can 
never  praise  our  Friend,  nor  esteem  him  praise* 
worthy,  nor  let^^BL^ink  tiiat  he,^i  please  us 
^  anyteAawor,  or  ever  trtat  us  well  enough. 
That  Shdness'which  has  so  good  a  reputation 
elsewhere  can  least  of  all  consist  with  this  rela- 
tion, and  no  such  affront  can  be  offered  to  a7 
Friend,  as  a  conscious  good-will,  a  friendliness  ( 
which  is  not  a  necessity  of  the  Friend's  nature.  ^ 

The  sexes  are  naturally  most  strongly  at- 
tracted to  one  another  by  constant  constitu- 
tional differences,  and  are  most  commonly  and 
surely  the  complements  of  each  other.  How 
natural  and  easy  it  is  for  man  to  secure  the 
attention  of  woman  to  what  interests  himself. 
Men  and  women  of  equal  culture,  thrown  to- 
gether, are  sure  io  be  of  a  certain  value  to  one 
another,  more  than  men  to  men.  There  exists 
already  a  natural  disinterestedness  and  liberal- 
ity in  such  society,  and  I  think  that  any  man 
will  more  confidently  carry  his  favorite  books  to 
read  to  some  cirde  of  intelligent  women,  thatf 
to  one  of  his  own  sex.    The  visit  of  man  to  man 
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is  wont  to  be  an  interruption,  but  the  sezee  nat* 
nnlly  ezpeot  one  another.  Yet  Friendship  is 
no  respecter  of  sex;  and  perhaps  it  is  more  rare 
between  the  sexes  than  between  two  of  the  same 


rFriendBhip  is,  at  anynte.  »  i«l»ti<m  of  per-l^ 
feet  equality.    It  cannot  well  spare  any  outward 
sign  of  equal  obligation  and  advantage.    The 
nobleman  can  never  have  a  Friend  among  his 
retainers,  nor  the  king  among  his  subjected 
Not  that  the  parties  to  it  are  in  all  req>eot8 
equal,  but  they  are  equal  in  all  that  respects  or 
affects  their  Friendship.      The  one's  love  is  ex- 
actly balanced  and  represented  by  the  other's^ 
Persons  are  only  the  vessels  which  contain  the 
nectar,  and  the  hydrostatic  paradox  is  the  sym- 
bol of  love's  law.     It  finds  its  level  and  rises  to 
its  fountain-head  in  all  breasts,  and  its  slender^ 
est  column  balances  the  ocean. 

''And  lo?«  M  well  the  ■hepherd  eta 
Ab  6MI  tilt  nufflity  lyoblwBwtt** 

The  one  sex  is  not,  in  this  respect,  more  tender 
than  the  other.  A  hero's  love  is  as  delicate  as 
a  maiden's. 

Confucius  said,  ^  Never  contract  Frienddiip 
with  a  man  who  is  not  better  than  thyself."  It 
is  the  merit  and  preservation  of  Friendahipa_fltat 
it  takes  place  ona  level  higher  than  the  actual 
characters  of  the  parties  would  seem  to  warrant. 
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The  wjrB  of  ligbt  oome  to  ns  in  saoh  %  cure 
that  eyerj  man  whom  we  meet  appears  to  be 
taller  than  he  actually  is.  Such  foundation  has 
ciyility.  (My  Friend  is  that  one  whom  I  can 
j  associate  with  my  choicest  thought?)  I  always 
assign  to  him  a  nobler  employment  in  my  al>- 
sence  than  I  ever  find  him  engaged  in;  and  I 
imagine  that  the  hours  which  he  devotes  to  me 
were  snatched  from  a  higher  society.  The  sorest 
insult  which  I  ever  received  from  a  Friend  was 
when  he  behaved  with  the  license  which  only 
long  and  cheap  acquaintance  allows  to  one's 
&ults,  in  my  presence,  witliont  shame,  and  still 
addressed  me  in  friendly  accents.  Beware,  lest 
thy  Friend  learn  at  last  to  tolerate  one  frailty 
of  thine,  and  so  an  obstacle  be  raised  to  the 
progress  of  thy  love.  There  are  times  when  we 
have  had  enough  even  of  our  Friends,  when  we 
begin  inevitably  to  profane  one  another,  and 
must  withdraw  religiously  into  solitude  and 
silence,  the  better  to  prepare  ourselves  for 
loftier  intimacy.  )  Silence  is  the  i 
mghT  in  the^mteroourse  of  Friends,  in  which 
their  sincerity  is  recruited  and  takes  deeper 
roots 

4  Ji    FriATi^iyli^p  la  iiAVftr  ftiy^Wi||^^   y  m  Uudcr^^ 

stood  relation.  P?  J^tt  d^*»"<*^"d  ^^^^'  ^  tfl  ^<*— 
your  Friendtiiat  you  may  ImowfcJt ?  Yet  what 
riglit  have  ITto  think  that  another  cherishes  so 
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me  ft  Bentamdnt  for  me?  It  is  a  miracle  which 
requires  constant  proofs.  It  is  an  exercise  of 
the  purest  imagination  and  the  rarest  faith.  It 
says  by  a  silent  but  eloquent  behavior,  —  ^I 
will  be  so  related  to  thee  as  thou  canst  imagine; 
even  so  thou  mayest  believe.  I  will  spend 
truth, — all  my  wealth  on  thee," — and  the 
Friend  responds  silently  through  his  nature  and 
life,  and  treats  his  Friend  with  the  same  divine 
courtesy*  He  knows  us  literally  through  thick 
and  thin.    He  never  aaks  for  a  sign  of  love,  but 

can  distinyiish  it_bsi^^"fa*^^ft'^  which  It  nat*" 
nrallyjyears.  We  nev^  need  to  stand  upon 
ceremony  with  him  with  regard  to  his  visits. 
Wait  not  till  I  invite  thee,  but  observe  that  I 
am  glad  to  see  thee  when  thou  comest.  It 
would  be  paying  too  dear  for  thy  visit  to  ask  for 
it.  Where  my  Friend  lives  there  are  all  riches 
and  every  attraction,  and  no  slight  obstacle  can 
keep  me  from  him.  Let  me  never  have  to  tell 
thee  what  I  have  not  to  tell.  Let  our  inter- 
course be  wholly  above  ourselves,  and  draw  us 
up  to  it. 

The  language  of  Friendship  is  not  wordi,  but? 
meanings.    It  is  an  intelligence  above  1angnage.3 
One  imagines  endless  conversations  with  his 
Friend,  in  which  the  tongue  shall  be  loosed,  and 
thoughts  be  spoken  without  hesitancy  or  end; 
but  the  experience  is  commonly  far  otherwise. 
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Aoqnaintaaoes  may  oome  and  go,  and  hare  a 
word  ready  for  every  occasion ;  but  what  puny 
word  shall  he  utter  whose  very  breaih  is  thought 
jL  and  meaning?  ^uppose  you  go  to  bid  farewell^ 
to  your  Friend  who  is  setting  out  on  a  journey; 
what  other  outward  sign  do  you  know  than  to 
shake  his  hand?  Have  you  any  palaver  ready 
for  him  then?  any  box  of  salve  to  commit  to  his 
pocket?  any  particular  message  to  send  by  him? 
any  statement  which  you  had  forgotten  to 
make? — as  if  yon  could  forget  anything.  No, 
it  is  much  that  you  take  his  hand  and  say  Fare* 
well;  that  you  could  easily  omit;  so  far  custom 
has  prevailed.  It  is  even  painful,  if  he  is  to 
go,  ^t  he  should  linger  so  long.  If  he  must 
go,  let  him  go  quickly.  Have  you  any  last 
words?  Alas,  it  is  only  the  word  of  words, 
which  you  have  so  long  sought  and  found  not; 
ycu  have  not  t^  first  word  yeSIl  There  are  few 
even  whom  I  should  venture  to  call  earnestly 
by  their  most  proper  names.  A  name  jno* 
nounced  is  the  recognition  of  the  individual  to 
whom  it  belongs.  He  who  can  pronounce  my 
name  aright,  he  can  call  me,  and  is  entitled  to 
my  love  and  service.  Yet  reserve  is  the  free* 
dom  and  abandonment  of  lovers.  It  is  the  re- 
serve of  what  is  hostile  or  indifferent  in  theii 
^  natures,  to  give  place  to  what  is  kindred  and 
harmonious.  / 
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The  vioknoe  of  loTe  is  as  nmoh  to  be  dieaded 
as  that  of  hate.  When  it  is  durable  it  is  serene 
and  equable*  Even  its  famous  pains  begin  only 
with  the  ebb  of  love,  for  few  are  indeed  lovers, 
though  all  would  fain  be.  It  is  one  proof  of  a 
man's  fitness  for  Friendship  that*  he  is  able  to  ^ 
do  without  that  which  is^dieap  and  passionate.^  ^ 
A  true  Friendship  is  as  wise  as  it  is  tender. 'j 
The  parties  to  it  jrield  implicitly  to  the  guidaaoe/ 
of  their  love,  and  know  no  other  law  nor  kincU 
ness.  It  is  not  extravagant  and  insane,  but 
what  it  says  is  something  established  henoeforth, 
and  will  bear  to  be  stereolyped.  It  is  a  truer 
truth,  it  is  better  and  &irer  news,  and  no  time 
will  ever  shame  it,  or  prove  it  false.  This  is  a 
plant  which  thrives  best  in  a  temperate  aone, 
where  summer  and  winter  alternate  with  one 
another.  The  Friend  is  a  neoessaritis,  and 
meets  his  Friend  on  homely  ground;  not  on 
earpete  and  cushions,  but  on  the  ground  and 
on  rocks  they  will  sit,  obeying  the  natural  and 
primitive  laws.  They  will  meet  without  any 
outory,  and  part  without  loud  sorrow*  Thei^ 
relation  implies  such  qualities  as  the  warrior 
prizes;  for  it  takes  a  valor  to  open  the  hearts  of 
jQ^as  well  as  the  gates  of  castles.  It  is  not 
an  idle  sympathy  and  mutual  consolation  merely, 
but  a  heroic  sympathy  of  aspiration  and  en* 
deavor. 
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^  Whan  nmiihood  iludl  be  «*H^i»t^ 
That  fear  ean  take  no  plaee, 
Hien  weary  wcrk»  make  wanioia 
Each  other  to  embraoe." 


The  Friendship  which  Wawatam  testified  for 
Hemy  the  far-trader,  as  described  in  the  hit- 
ter's Adyentures,  so  almost  bare  and  leafless, 
yet  not  blossomless  nor  fruitless,  is  remem- 
bered with  satisfaction  and  security.  The 
stem,  imperturbable  warrior,  after  fasting,  soli* 
tnde,  and  mortification  of  body,  oomes  to  the 
white  man's  lodge,  and  affirms  that  he  is  the 
white  brother  whom  he  saw  in  his  dream,  and 
adopts  him  henceforth.  He  buries  the  hatchet 
as  it  regards  his  friend,  and  they  hunt  and 
feast  and  make  maple  sugar  together.  *^  Met- 
als unite  from  fiuxility;  birds  and  beasts  from 
motiyes  of  conyenience;  fools  from  fear  and 
stupidity;  and  just  men  at  sight."  If  Wawa- 
tam would  taste  the  ^* white  man's  milk"  with 
his  tribe,  or  take  his  bowl  of  human  broth 
made  of  the  trader's  fellow-countrymen,  he  first 
finds  a  place  of  safety  for  his  Friend,  whom  he 
has  rescued  from  a  similar  fate.  At  length, 
after  a  long  winter  of  undisturbed  and  happy 
intercourse  in  the  family  of  the  chieftain  in  the 
wilderness,  hunting  and  fishing,  they  return  in 
the  spring  to  Michilimackinao  to  dispose  of 
their  furs;  and  it  becomes  necessaiy  for  Wawa* 
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tarn  to  take  leave  of  his  Friend  at  the  Isle  wax 
Ontardes,  when  the  latter,  to  avoid  his  enemiesi 
proceeded  to  the  Satdt  de  Sainte  Marie,  sappos* 
ing  that  they  were  to  be  separated  for  a  short 
time  only.  ^We  now  exchanged  farewells,'* 
says  Henry,  "with  an  emotion  entirely  recipro- 
caL  I  did  not  qnit  the  lodge  without  the  most 
grateful  sense  of  the  many  acts  of  goodness 
which  I  had  experienced  in  it,  nor  without  the 
sincerest  respect  for  the  virtues  which  I  had 
witnessed  among  its  members.  All  the  family 
accompanied  me  to  the  beach;  and  the  canoe 
had  no  sooner  put  off  than  Wawatam  com* 
menced  an  address  to  the  Eichi  Manito,  be- 
seeching  him  to  take  care  of  me,  his  brother, 
till  we  should  next  meet.  We  had  proceeded 
to  too  great  a  distance  to  allow  of  our  hearing 
his  voice,  before  Wawatam  had  ceased  to  offer 
up  his  prayers."  We  never  hear  of  him  again. 
Friendship  is  not  so  kind  as  is  imagined;  it 
has  not  much  human  blood  in  it,  but  consists 
with  a  certain  disregard  for  men  and  their  erec- 
tions, fhft  C^ri'^ifl'^  -^Tit^f^  f ^^  h^HlftPi*^^!  while 
it  purifies  the  air  like  electricity.  There  may 
be  the  sternest  tragedy  in  the  relation  of  two 
more  than  usually  innocent  and  true  to  their 
highest  instincts.  We  may  call  it  an  essen« 
tially  heathenish  intercourse,  free  and  irrespon- 
sible in  its  nature,  and  practicing  all  the  virtues 
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grataitonslj.  It  is  not  the  highest  symp8i£tiy 
merely,  but  m  pore  and  lofty  society,  a  frag- 
mentary and  godlike  interoourse  of  ancient 
diite.  iifeiD  ^ftpt  pp  ft^  ipf^yirttla^  wltinli^  remem- 
bering itself,  dnft^  not  hftgitate  to  disregard  the 
JlnniH^y  wSjT**«»  fl||ii  i1n<!ifta  n4  l»ni^m||<y  Jt  re- 
quires immaculate  and  godlike  qualities  full- 
grown,  and  exists  at  all  only  by  condescension 
and  anticipation  of  the  remotest  future.  We 
loTO  nothing  which  is  merely  good  and  not  fab, 
if  such  a  thing  is  possible.  Nature  puts  some 
kind  of  blossom  before  every  fruit,  not  simply 
a  calyx  behind  it.  When  the  Friend  comes 
out  of  his  heathenism  and  superstition,  and 
breaks  his  idols,  being  converted  by  the  pre- 
cepts of  a  newer  testament;  when  he  forgets  his 
mythology,  and  treats  his  lUaadJik&jLXihns:. 
tian^  or  as  he  can  affora;  then  Friendship 
ceases  to  be  Friendship,  and  becomes  charity; 
tiiat  principle  which  established  the  almshouse 
is  now  beginning  with  its  charity  at  home,  and 
establishing  an  Almshouse  and  pauper  relations 
there. 

As  for  the  number  which  this  society  admits, 
it  is  at  any  rate  to  be  begun  with  one,  the  no- 
blest and  greatest  that  we  know,  and  whether 
the  world  will  ever  cany  it  further,  whether,  as 
Chaucer  affirms, 
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"Tiitn  be  mo  ilmw  fai  tlM  lU*  than  •  pdr,** 

romains  to  be  proved; 

"  And  oorteiiM  ha  !■  well  begone 
j^wfMMw  n  tfafOUMiid  tibttt  ^hwlttfi  one*** 

We  shall  not  gonender  onraelves  heartily  to  aiqr   ^ 
while  we  are  oonacioug  that  another  i8  more  ^ 
deaerving  of  our  Iove>    Yet  Friendahip  does  not  '^ 
stand  for  numbenTthe  Jb>iend  does  not  oouni 
his  Friends  on  his  fingers;  they  are  not  nnmera- 
ble.    The  more  there  are  induded  by  this  bond, 
if  they  are  indeed  inolnded,  the  rarer  and  di- 
viner the  quality  of  the  love  that  binds  them. 
I  am  ready  to  believe  that  as  private  and  inti- 
mate  a  relation  may  esdst  by  which  three  are 
embraoed,  as  between  two.     Indeed,  we  cannot 
have  too  many  friends;  the  virtoe  which  we  ap- 
preoiate  we  to  some  extent  appropriate,  so  that 
thus  we  are  made  at  last  more  fit  for  every 
tion  of  life.    A  base  Friendship  is  of  a  narrow- 
ing and  exclusive  tendency,  but  a  noble  one  is 
not  exclusive;  its  very  superfluity  and  dispersed 
love  is  the  humanity  which  sweetens  society, 
dfid    sympaiJiizea    with    foreip;n    nations;    for 
though  its  foundations  are  private,  it  is,  in 

:ect.  a  public  affair  and  a  public  advantage, 
and  the  Friend,  more  than  the  father  of  a  fam« 
ily.  deserves  well  of  the  state. 

The  only  danger  in  Friendship  is  that  it  will 
snd.    It  is  a  delicate  plant,  though  a  native. 
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The  least  nnwoiihiness,  even  if  it  be  unknown 

to  one's  self,  vitiates  it.     Let  the  Friend  know 

that  those  faults  which  he  obeerres  in  his  Friend 

his  o¥m  faults  attract.    There  is  no  rule  more 

invariable  than  that  we  are  nai^  ^y^*  ft]i^  itap^, 

cions  by  finding  what  we  snapeoted.     By  our 

narrowness  and  prejudices  we  say,  I  will  have 

so  much  and  such  of  you,  my  Friend,  no  more. 

r     Perhaps  there  are  none  charitable,  none  disin- 

\    terested,  none  wise,  noble,  and  heroic  enough, 

\   for  a  true  and  lasting  Friendship. 

y^I  sometimes  hear  my  Friends  complain  finely 

^  J  that  I  do  not  appreciate  their  fineness.     I  shall  I 

/  not  tell  them  whether  I  do  or  not.     Asjf^gy  ^ 

expected  a  vote  of  i:KM]fca  for  *^ry  ^^^  thinfr 

which  they  uttered  nr  A\R^     Who  knows  but  it 

was  fitndy  appreciated.    It  may  be  that  your 

silence  was  the  finest  thing  of  tiie  two.    There 

are  some  things  which  a  man  never  speaks  of, 

which  are  much  finer  kept  silent  about.    To 

the  highest  communications  we  only  lend  a  silent 

ear.     Our  finest  relations  are  not  simply  kept 

silent  about,  but  buried  under  a  positive  depth 

of  silence  never  to  be  revealed.     It  may  be  that 

we  are  not  even  yet  acquainted.  J[5Li!iiiiap  in.^ 
jtonmgsejhe  tragedy  begins,  not  vhffll  thfire  igJU^^^^^ 


jmiimnd^nytanding  abmit  woTi^'',^"t  ^hftu  rJ^^^^  .^>y 
Jiy^yil^gntQod.     Then  there  can  never  be  an 
erplanafeon.     Wiiat  avails  it  that  another  loves 
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yi^^^^'f  lift  anea  not  maewtand  yon?  Sneh  love 
ia  ft  curse.  What  sort  of  oompanioiis  are  they 
who  are  presuming  always  that  their  silenoe  is 

more  ezpressive  than  y<mr8?^J3l£KJEQfiUflb«  Aod  Xf4^ 
inoonsiderate,  and  unjust,  to  conduct  as  if  you     >^^ 
were  the  only  party  aggrieved  I    Has  not  your  i 
^Yiend^hrays  equal  ground  of  complaint?    No  ^ 
^idouBt  my  Friends  sometimes  speak  to  me  in 
Tain,  but  they  do  not  know  what  things  I  hear 
which  they  are  not  aware  that  they  have  spoken. 
I  know  that  I  have  frequently  disappointed 
them  by  not  giving  them  words  when  they  ez« 
peoted  them,  or  such  as  they  expected.     When- 
ever I  see  my  Friend  I  speak  to  him;  but  the 
expecter,  the  man  with  the  ears,  is  not  he. 
They  will  complain  too  that  yon  are  hard.     O 
ye  that  would  have  the  cocoanut  wrong  side 
outwards,  when  next  I  weep  I  will  let  you 
know.     Tlyqy  na^  f or  woTdajmd  degdg>  when  a  | 
tmajelation^Vord  and  deed.     If  they  know  ' 
not  of  these  things,  how  can  they  be  informed? 
Jge-j>{tm^gbeaf  Jo  confess  our  Jedlings,  not 

•^nrni  r^'^^,  but  fftr  ffftr  that  v^  fl^n^d  not  ^"^ 
tinue  to  love  the  one  who  required  us  to  give 

wmji  prgnf  of  Qnf  affflfitinn. 

I  know  a  woman  who  possesses  a  restless  and 
intelligent  mind,  interested  in  her  ovm  culture, 
and  earnest  to  enjoy  the  highest  possible  advan- 
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tages,  and  I  meet  her  with  pleasure  as  a  natural 
person  who  not  a  little  provokes  me,  and  I  sap- 
pose  is  stimulated  in  torn  by  myself.  Yet  our 
acquaintance  plainly  does  not  attain  to  that  de- 
gree of  confidence  and  sentiment  which  women, 
which  all,  in  fact,  covet.  I  am  glad  to  help 
her,  as  I  am  helped  by  her;  I  like  very  well  to 
know  her  with  a  sort  of  stranger's  privilege, 
and  hesitate  to  visit  her  often,  like  her  other 
IViends.  My  nature  pauses  here,  I  do  not  well 
know  why.  Perhaps  she  does  Ty^  TUftV^  *^ 
highest  demand  on  me.  a  religious  demand. 
Some,  with  whose  prejudices  or  peculiar  bias  I 
have  no  sympathy,  yet  inspire  me  with  confi- 
dence, and  I  trust  that  they  confide  in  me  also 
as  a  religious  heathen  at  least,  — a  good  Ghreek. 
I,  too,  have  principles  as  well  founded  as  their 
own.  If  this  person  could  conceive  that,  with- 
out willfulness,  I  associate  with  her  as  far  as  our 
destinies  are  coincident,  as  far  as  our  Oood 
Geniuses  permit,  and  still  value  such  inter- 
course, it  would  be  a  grateful  assurance  to  me. 
I  fed  as  if  I  appeared  careless,  indifferent,  and 
without  principle  to  her,  not  expecting  more, 
and  yet  not  content  with  less.  If  she  could 
know  that  I  make  an  infinite  denumd  on  myself, 
as  well  as  on  all  others,  she  would  see  that  this 
truethouyh  incomplete  intercourse  is  infinitely 
Irftttfftr   than  a    mcrft  mrftfrnrvH    but    fidsel 
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funded  one,  ^iil|oii^  the  prinmple  of  ijttowth 
'  %r  a  oompanion,  I  require  one  who  will 
make  an  equal  demand  on  me  with  my  own  gen- 
ius. Such  a  one  will  always  be  rightly  tolerant. 
It  is  suicide,  and  corrupts  good  manners,  to 
welcome  any  less  than  this.  I  yalue  and  trust 
those  who  love  and  praise  my  agpirajtif^n  i>ft.flioi» 

tfuMi  my  parf nr^fti^nft.  Tf  yon  w^nld  not  stop  to 
look  at  me.  but  loftfc  yhitTioi*  T  ow^  l^w^tring^  f^A 
farther,  then  my  education  could  not  dispense 
with  your  company. 

My  JOTS  niiiit  m  m  Ctm 

As  is  the  ssgle's  wlng^ 
Hoverii^  o'er  land  sad  sea 

And  ererytlilqg. 

I  mnst  not  dini  iny  eye 

In  thy  saloon, 
I  mast  not  leare  my  sky 

And  nightly  moon. 

Be  not  the  fowler's  net 

Whioh  stays  my  fli|^ 
And  eraftily  is  set 

T  aUnre  the  sight 

But  he  the  fiiToting  gala 

Hiai  hears  me  on, 
Ai^stiU  doth  fin  my  safl 
*^  When  thou  art  goneT 

I  eaanot  leave  my  sky 

For  thy  tupABm^ 
^oe  lore  would  sear  as  hi|^ 

AsheaTsnis. 
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The  aagb  would  not  Ivook 

Hot  Buito  thoo  iPOB^ 
Who  tninod  his  •  jo  to  look 

BoDMth  tho  fon. 

Few  things  aie  more  diffloult  than  to  belp  a 
Friend  in  matters  which  do  not  require  the  aid 
of  Friendshipi  but  only  a  cheap  and  trivial  ser- 
vice, if  yonr  Friendship  wants  the  basis  of  a 
thorough  practical  acquaintance,  I  stand  in 
the  friendliest  relation,  on  social  and  spiritual 
grounds,  to  one  who  does  not  perceive  what 
practical  skill  I  have,  but  when  he  seeks  my 
assistance  in  such  matters,  is  wholly  ignorant  of 
that  one  with  whom  he  deals;  does  not  use  my 
skill,  which  in  such  matters  is  much  greater 
than  his,  but  only  my  hands.  I  know  another, 
who,  on  the  contrary,  is  remarkable  for  his  dis* 
crimination  in  this  respect;  who  knows  how  to 
make  use  of  the  talents  of  others  when  he  does 
not  possess  the  same;  knows  when  not  to  look 
after  or  oversee,  and  stops  short  at  his  man.  It 
is  a  rare  pleasure  to  serve  him,  which  all  labor- 
ers  know.  I  am  not  a  little  pained  by  the  other 
kind  of  treatment.  It  is  as  if,  after  the  friend- 
liest and  most  ennobling  intercourse,  your 
Friend  should  use  you  as  a  hammer,  and  drive 
a  nail  with  your  head,  all  in  good  faith;  not- 
withstanding that  you  are  a  tolerable  carpenter, 
as  well  as  his  good  Friend,  and  would  use  a 
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hamniffir  oheerfully  in  hu  servioe.  This  want  of 
perception  is  a  defeot  which  all  the  yirtoes  ol 
the  heart  cannot  supply:  — 

Hie  Good  how  eaa  we  ttmt  f 

Only  the  Wim  an  jnit 

The  Good  we  nae, 

The  yfjaB  we  eannot  ehooee. 

Theie  these  an  none  above ; 

The  Good  they  know  and  lotep 

But  an  not  known  again 

By  thoie  of  leeaer  ken. 

They  do  not  oharm  na  with  thdr  eyea, 

Bat  they  tnnafix  with  their  adTiee ; 

Ko  partial  aympathy  they  f eel* 

With  private  woe  or  private  weal, 

But  with  the  naivene  Joy  and  aigh, 

Whoae  knowledge  ia  their  aympathy, 

Confucius  said:  ^*To  contract  ties  of  Friend* 
ship  with  any  one  is  ^contract  FriendAip 
yith  hifl  y^rtna.  There  Ought  not  to  be  any 
other  motive  in  Friendship.'*  But  men  wish  us 
to  contract  Friendship  with  their  vice  also.  I 
nave  a  Friend  who  wishes  me  to  see  that  to  be 
right  which  I  know  to  be  wrony.  But  if 
Friendship  is  to  rob  me  of  my  eyes,  if  it  is  to 
darken  the  day,  I  will  have  none  of  it.  It 
should  be  expansive  and  inconceivably  liberaliz- 
ing in  its  effects.  True  Friendship  can  afford 
true  knowledge.  It  does  not  depend  on  dark- 
ness  and  ignorance.  A  want  of  discernment 
cannot  be  an  ingredient  in  it.    If  I  can  see  my 
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Friend's  virtaes  more  distinctly  than  another's, 
his  faults  too  are  made  more  oonspicuous  by 
oontrast.  We  have  not  so  good  a  right  to  hate 
any  as  ouf^Jjnend^  Faults  are  not  the  less 
faults  because  they  are  invariably  balanced  by 
corresponding  virtues,  and  for  a  fault  there  is 
no  excuse,  though  it  may  appear  greater  than  it 
is  in  many  ways.  I  have  never  known  one  who 
could  bear  criticism,  who  could  not  be  flattered, 
who  would  not  bribe  his  judge,  jor  was  content 
ifibat  thi?  <:wi«:ii  should  be  loved  alwavs  better 
*^,  than  himselL^ 

If  two  travelers  would  go  their  way  harmoni- 
ously together,  the  one  must  take  as  true  and 
just  a  view  of  things  as  the  other,  else  their 
path  will  not  be  strewn  with  roses.  Tet  you 
can  travel  profitably  and  pleasantiy  even  with 
a  blind  man,  if  he  practices  common  courtesy, 
and  when  you  converse  about  the  scenery  will 
remember  that  he  is  blind  but  that  you  can  see; 
and  you  will  not  forget  that  his  sense  of  hearing 
is  probably  quickened  by  his  want  of  sight. 
Otherwise  you  will  not  long  keep  company.  A 
blind  man,  and  a  man  in  whose  eyes  there  was 
no  defect,  were  walking  together,  when  they 
came  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice.  ^^Take  care, 
my  &iend,"  said  the  latter,  ^^here  is  a  steep 
precipice;  go  no  farther  this  way."  ^^I  know 
better,"  said  the  other,  and  stepped  off. 
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It  18  impossible  to  say  all  that  we 
even  to  our  truest  Friend.  We  may  bid  him 
fiurewell  forever  sooner  than  complain,  for  our 
oomplaint  is  too  well  grounded  to  be  uttered. 
There  is  not  so  good  an  understanding  between 
any  two,  but  the  exposure  by  the  one  of  a  seri- 
ous fault  in  the  other  will  {nt)duoe  a  misunder- 
standing in  proportion  to  its  heinousness.  The 
oonstitutional  differenoeg  ^hi^li  <ilwayR  ATigfc^ 
'"and  are  obstacles  to  a  perfect  Friendship,  are 

-^OrftYfl^  ^  fnrhiHHfln  thamft  ^gjlie  lips  qf  Frienda^ 

They  advise  by  their  whole  behavior.  y[fftb^"g 
^^^  Tft^^ncile  them  but  love.  They  are  fatally 
late  when  they  undertake  to  explain  and  treat 
with  one  another  like  foes.  Who  will  take  an 
Apftlngy  for  a  Friend?  They  must  apokigize 
like  dew  and  frost,  which  are  off  again  with  the 
sun,  and  which  all  men  know  in  their  hearts  to 
be  beneficent.  The  necessity  itself  for  eoqdana* 
tion,  — what  explanation  will  atone  for  that? 

True  love  does  not  quarrel  for  slight  reasons, 
such  mistakes  as  mutual  acquaintances  can  ex- 
plain away,  but,  alas,  however  slight  the  appar- 
ent cause,  only  for  adequate  and  £fttal  and  ever- 
lasting reasons,  which  can  never  be  set  aside. 
Its  quarrel,  if  there  is  any,  is  ever  recurring, 
notwithstanding  the  beams  of  affection  which 
invariably  come  to  gild  its  tears;  as  the  rain- 
bow, however  beautiful  and  unerring  a  sign. 
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does  not  promiae  fair  weather  f oreyer,  Imt  only 
for  a  aeaaon.  I  have  known  two  or  three  per- 
sons  pretty  well,  and  yet  I  have  never  known 
advioe  to  be  of  use  but  in  trivial  and  transient 
matters.  One  may  know  what  another  does 
not,  but  the  utmost  kindness  cannot  impart 
what  is  requisite  to  make  the  advioe  useful. 
We  must  accept  or  refuse  one  another  as  we 
are.  I  fiftV^^  ^ati\q  a  hyena  more  easilv  than  mv 
Friend,  He  is  a  material  which  no  tool  of  mine 
will  work.  A  naked  savage  will  fell  an  oak 
with  a  firebrand,  and  wear  a  hatchet  out  of  a 
rock  by  friction,  but  I  cannot  hew  the  smallest 
chip  out  of  the  character  of  my  Friend,  either 
to  beautify  or  deform  it. 

The  lover  learns  at  last  that  there  is  no  per- 
son quite  transparent  and  trustworthy,  but 
every  one  has  a  devil  in  him  that  is  capable  of 
any  crime  in  the  long  run.  Yet,  as  an  Oriental 
philosopher  has  said,  ^^  Although  Friendship  be- 
tween good  men  is  interrupted,  their  principles 
remain  unaltered.  The  stalk  of  the  lotus  may 
be  broken,  and  the  fibres  remain  connected." 

Ignorance  and  bungling  with  love  are  better 
than  wisdom  and  skill  without.  There  may  be 
courtesy,  there  may  be  even  temper,  and  wit, 
and  talent,  and  sparkling  conversation,  there 
may  be  good-will  even,  — and  yet  the  humanest 
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and  dinnest  &oaltie8  pine  for  ezerciae.  Oar 
life  without  love  is  like  ooke  and  aahes.  Men 
may  be  pore  as  alabaster  and  Parian  marble, 
elegant  as  a  Tuscan  villa,  sublime  as  Niagara, 
and  yet  if  there  is  no  milk  mingled  with  the 
wine  at  their  entertainments,  better  is  the  hos- 
pitality of  Goths  and  Vandals. 

My  Friend  is  not  of  some  other  race  or  fam* 
ny  of  men,  but  flesh  of  my  flesh,  bone  of  my 
bone.  He  is  my  real  brother.  I  see  his  nature 
groping  yonder  so  like  mine.  We  do  not  live 
far  apart.  Have  not  the  fates  associated  us  in 
many  ways?  It  says,  in  the  Vishnu  Purana: 
*^  Seven  paces  together  is  sufficient  for  the 
friendship  of  the  virtuous,  but  thou  and  I  have 
dwelt  together.''  Is  it  of  no  significance  that 
we  have  so  long  partaken  of  the  same  loaf, 
drank  at  the  same  fountain,  breathed  the  same 
air  summer  and  winter,  felt  the  same  heat  and 
cold;  that  the  same  fruits  have  been  pleased 
to  refresh  us  both,  and  we  have  nisver  had  a 
thought  of  different  fibre  the  one  from  the 
other  I 

Natare  doth  haye  her  dawn  Moh  daji 

Bat  mine  are  far  hetween ; 
Goateot,  I  erj,  far  aooih  to  aaji 

Mine  hrighteat  an  I  waan. 

For  nHiaB  my  aim  doih  deign  to  iIm^ 

nioagh  it  be  her  noontaday 
Her  fairaet  field  in  ahadow  Uaa 

Nor  oaa  my  light  aUdOb 
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SooMlliiiM  I  ImmIc  me  Ib  W  di^, 

CoBTunii^  with  my  mato* 
But  if  w*  intevohaiige  one  nj, 

Fotthwitli  her  heats  ahate. 

Thiongfa  Us  dleeomree  I  elimb  and  im 

Aa  from  some  eastern  hill, 
A  hrig^hter  monow  rise  to  ma 

Than  lieth  in  her  skill 

As 't  were  two  snmmer  days  in  oMi 

Two  Sundays  oome  together, 
Oar  rays  united  make  one  bob, 

With  fairest  snmmer  weather* 

Ab  sniely  aa  the  sanaet  in  my  latest  Novem- 
ber shall  translate  me  to  the  ethereal  world, 
and  remind  me  of  the  mddy  morning  of  youth; 
as  surely  as  the  last  strain  of  music  which  falls 
on  my  decaying  ear  shall  make  age  tq  be  for- 
gotten, or,  in  diort,  the  manifold  influences  of 
nature  surrive  during  the  term  of  our  natural 
life,  so  surely  my  Friend  shall  forever  be  my 
Friend,  and  reflect  a  ray  of  God  to  me,  and 
time  shall  foster  and  adorn  and  consecrate  our 
Friendship,  no  less  than  the  ruins  of  temples. 
As  I  love  nature,  as  I  love  singing  birds,  and 
gleaming  stubble,  and  flowing  rivers,  and  mom« 
ing  and  evening,  and  summer  and  winter,  I 
love  thee,  my  Friend. 


But  all  that  can  be  said  of  Friendship  is  like 
botany  to  flowers.  How  can  the  understanding 
take  account  <rf  its  friendliness? 
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Even  the  death  of  Friends  will  inspire  us  as 
mucli  as  their  lives.  They  will  leave  oonsola- 
tion  to  the  mourners,  as  the  rich  leave  money  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  their  funerals,  and  tiieir 
memories  will  be  incrusted  over  with  sublime 
and  pleasing  thoughts,  as  monuments  of  other 
men  are  overgrown  with  moss;  for  our  Friends 
have  no  place  in  the  graveyard. 


This   to  our  ois«  Alpine  and  ois-Atlantio 
Friends. 


Also  this  other  word  of  entreaty  and 
to  the  large  and  respectable  nation  of 
ances,  beyond  the  mountains ;  —  Gbeeting. 

My  most  serene  and  irresponsible  neighbors,^ 
let  us  see  that  we  have  the  whole  advantage  of 
each  other;  we  will  be  useful,  at  least,  if  not 
admirable,  to  one  another.  I  know  that  the 
mountains  which  separate  us  are  high,  and  oov* 
ered  with  perpetual  snow,  but  despair  not.  Im- 
prove the  serene  winter  weather  to  scale  them. 
If  need  be,  soften  the  rooks  with  vinegar.  For 
here  lie  the  verdant  plains  of  Italy  ready  to  re- 
oeive  you.  Nor  shall  I  be  slow  on  my  side  to 
penetrate  to  your  Provence.  Strike  then  boldly 
at  head  or  heart  or  any  vital  part.  Depend 
upon  it,  the  timber  is  weU  seasoned  and  tough, 
and  will  bear  rough  usage;  and  if  it  should 
crack,  there  is  plenty  more  where  it  came  from* 
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I  am  no  piece  of  orookeiy  that  oannot  be  jostled 
against  my  neighbor  without  danger  of  being 
broken  by  the  collision,  and  must  needs  ring 
false  and  jarringly  to  the  end  of  my  days, 
when  once  I  am  cracked;  but  rather  one  of  the 
old-fashioned  wooden  trenchers,  which  one  while 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  at  another 
is  a  milking-stool,  and  at  another  a  seat  for 
children,  and  finally  goes  down  to  its  grave  not 
unadorned  with  honorable  scars,  and  does  not 
die  till  it  is  worn  out.  Nothing  can  shock  a 
brave  man  but  dullness.  Think  liow  many  re- 
buffs eveiy  man  has  experienced  in  his  day; 
perhaps  has  fallen  into  a  horse-pond,  eaten 
fresh-water  clams,  or  worn  one  shirt  for  a  week 
without  washing.  Indeed,  you  cannot  receive 
a  shock  unless  you  have  an  electric  affinity  for 
that  which  sho<^  you.  Use  me,  then,  for  I 
am  useful  in  my  way,  and  stand  as  one  of  many 
petitioners,  from  to^adstool  and  henbane  up  to 
dahlia  and  violet,  supplicating  to  be  put  to  my 
use,  if  by  any  means  ye  may  find  me  service- 
able; whuether  for  a  medicated  drink  or  bath, 
as  balm  and  lavender;  or  for  fragrance,  as  ver- 
bena and  geranium;  or  for  sight,  as  cactus;  or 
for  thoughts,  as  pansy.  These  humbler,  at 
least,  if  not  those  higher  uses. 

Ah,  my  dear  Strangers  and  Enemies,  I  would 
not  forget  you.     I  can  well  afford  to  welcome 
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you.    Let  me  sabsoribe  myself  Yonn  ever  and 
truly,  —  your  much  obliged  Bervant.  I  We  baTe] 
nothing  to  fear  from  our  foes;  Ood  keeps  a  ' 
standing  army  for  that  service;  but  we  have  no  ; 
ally  against  our  Friends,  those  ruthless  Vandals^ 

Qnoe  more  to  one  and  all,  — 


Lot  meh  yon  hate  itQl  mdnpnip 
Onr  lore,  that  we  may  be 
Eaeh  other'b  ooneeienee, 
Aad  hare  oar  eympathy 
MaUily  f ran  theaoe. 

We  H  one  another  treat  like  fo^ 
And  all  the  faith  we  hare 
In  Tirtne  aad  in  truth,  beetov 
On  either,  and  aoapiflioB  leava 
To  foda  below. 

Two  eoUtary  etasi,  ^ 
Unmeamred  eyitema  for 
Between  va  roll, 

Bat  by  oar  ooneoiooa  light  we  are 
Determined  to  one  pole. 

What  need  oonfonnd  the  epherei— 
Lore  eaa  afford  to  wait. 
For  it  no  hoar  *%  too  late 
That  witneeeeth  one  dnty'a  end, 
Or  to  another  doth  beginning  lend 


It  will  rabeenre  no  nee. 
More  than  the  tiata  of  floweia, 
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Only  Ura  indepeiidmit  goieifc 
FrequMiti  its  boweiSi 
itibeqiiMii 


No  speebh  tluragli  kind  luw  ll^ 
Bat  Under  nlenoe  ddki 
Unto  its  matM, 
By  nig'kt  oouBolas, 
By  day  ooqgntiiUiteti 


What  nith  the  tongue  to  toqgntf 
Whet  henreth  ear  of  ear  P 
By  the  decrees  of  late 
Vtam  year  to  year, 

U'oes  it  eowiiF^n^^i^^ftrff't 

PntWew  the  golf  of  f eeliqg  yvwB% 
No  tririal  bridge  of  wofde, 
Or  aroh  of  bdldeet  tpan, 
Can  leap  the  moat  that  gizds 
The  einoere  man. 

No  show  of  bolts  and  ban 
Gui  keep  the  f  oeman  ont^ 
Or  'floi^  his  aeoret  mine 
Who  entered  with  the  donbi 
Tkat  drew  the 


No  warder  at  the  gato 
Can  let  the  friendly  in, 
Bat,  like  the  snn,  o'er  all 
He  will  the  oasae  win, 
And  shine  along  the  walL 


There  's  nothii^  in  the  world  I 
Tkat  can  escape  from  lore. 
For  every  depth  it  goes  belowy 
And  every  height  above. 
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It  waila  M  waila  the  tky. 
Until  the  clondi  go  by, 
Yet  sliiDae  eeranely  od 
Unth  an  eternal  day, 
Alike  wben  they  an  gcney 
And  when  they  etay. 

Lnplaoable  is  Lore,  — 
Foee  may  be  boac^  or  tenod 
F^om  their  hoitile  intent, 
Bat  he  goes  nnappeeeed 
Who  is  on  kindnew  bent. 

Having  rowed  five  or  six  miles  above  AmoB- 
keag  before  smuiet,  and  reached  a  pleaaant  part 
of  the  river,  one  of  ns  hinded  to  look  for  a  farm« 
house,  where  we  might  replenish  our  stores, 
while  the  other  remained  cmising  about  the 
stream,  and  exploring  the  opposite  shores  to 
find  a  suitable  harbor  for  tb^  night.  In  the 
mean  while  the  oanal-boats  began  to  oome  round 
a  point  in  our  rear,  poling  their  way  along  close 
to  the  shore,  the  breeze  having  quite  died  away. 
This  time  there  was  no  offer  of  assistance,  but 
one  of  the  boatmen  only  called  out  to  say,  as 
the  truest  revenge  for  having  been  the  losers  in 
the  race,  that  he  had  seen  a  wood-duck,  which 
we  had  scared  up,  sitting  on  a  tall,  white  pine, 
half  a  mile  downstream;  and  he  repeated  the 
assertion  several  times,  and  seemed  really  cha- 
grined at  the  apparent  suspicion  with  which  this 
information  was  received.  But  there  sat  the 
summer  duck  still,  undisturbed  by  us. 


I 
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By  and  by  the  other  voyagetir  letnmed  from 
his  inland  expedition,  bringing  one  of  the  na- 
tives with  him,  a  little  flaxen-headed  boy,  with 
some  tradition,  or  small  edition,  of  Bobinson 
Crusoe  in  his  head,  who  had  been  charmed  by 
the  aooonnt  of  our  adventures,  and  asked  his  fa« 
ther*s  leave  to  join  ns.  .  He  examined,  at  first 
from  the  top  of  the  bank,  our  boat  and  furni- 
ture, with  sparkling  eyes,  and  wished  himself 
already  his  own  man.  He  was  a  lively  and 
interesting  boy,  and  we  should  have  been  glad 
to  ship  him ;  but  Nathan  was  still  his  father's 
boy,  and  had  not  oome  to  years  of  discretion. 

We  had  got  a  loaf  of  home-made  bread,  and 
musk  and  water  melons  for  dessert.  For  this 
farmer,  a  clever  and  well-disposed  man,  culti- 
vated a  large  patch  of  melons  for  the  Hooksett 
and  Concord  markets.  He  hospitably  enter- 
tained us  the  next  day,  exhibiting  his  hop-fields 
and  kiln  and  melon  patch,  warning  us  to  step 
over  the  tight  rope  which  surrounded  the  latter 
at  a  foot  from  the  ground,  while  he  pointed  to  a 
little  bower  at  one  comer,  where  it  connected 
Tith  the  lock  of  a  gun  ranging  with  the  line, 
joA.  where,  as  he  informed  us,  he  sometimes 
sat  in  pleasant  nights  to  defend  his  premises 
against  thieves.  We  stepped  high  over  the  line, 
and  sympathized  with  our  host's  on  the  whole 
quite  human,  if  not  humane,  interest  in  the  sue- 
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0688  of  lus  experimeDt.  That  night  especially 
ihieye8  were  to  be  expected,  from  nunors  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  priming  was  not  wet.  He 
was  a  Methodist  man,  who  had  his  dwelling 
between  the  river  and  Unoannnnuc  Mountain; 
who  there  belonged,  and  stayed  at  home  there, 
and  by  the  enoonragement  of  distant  political  7 
organizations,  and  by  hb  own  tenacity,  hda  a 
property  in  his  melons,  and  continued  to  plant. 
We  suggested  melon  seeds  of  new  varieties  and 
fruit  of  foreign  flavor  to  be  added  to  his  stock. 
We  had  come  away  up  here  among  the  hills  to 
learn  the  impartial  and  nnbribable  beneficence 
of  Nature.  Strawberries  and  melons  grow  as 
well  in  one  man's  garden  as  another's,  and  the 
sun  lodges  as  kindly  under  his  hillside,  —  when 
we  had  imi^ned  that  she  inclined  rather  to 
some  few  earnest  and  faithful  souls  whom  we 
know. 

We  found  a  convenient  harbor  for  our  boat 
on  the  opposite  or  east  shore,  still  in  Hooksett, 
at  the  mouth  of  a  small  brook  which  emptied 
into  the  Merrimack,  where  it  would  be  out  of 
the  way  of  any  passing  boat  in  the  night,  — for 
they  commonly  hug  the  shore  if  bound  up- 
stream, either  to  avoid  the  current,  or  touch  the 
bottom  with  their  poles,  — and  where  it  would 
be  accessible  without  stepping  on  the  clayey 
shore.    We  set  one  of  our  largest  melons  to 
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oool  in  tbe  still  water  among  the  aiders  at  tbe 
month  of  this  oreek,  bnt  when  onr  tent  was 
pitched  and  ready,  and  we  went  to  get  it,  it  had 
floated  ont  into  the  stream,  and  was  nowhere  to 
be  seen.  So  taking  the  boat  in  the  twilight,  we 
went  in  pursuit  of  this  property,  and  at  length, 
after  long  straining  of  the  eyes,  its  green  disk 
was  discovered  far  down  the  river,  gently  float- 
ing  seaward  with  many  twigs  and  leaves  from 
the  mountains  that  evening,  and  so  perfectly 
balanced  that  it  had  not  keeled  at  all,  and  no 
water  had  run  in  at  the  tap  which  had  been 
taken  out  to  hasten  its  cooling. 

As  we  sat  on  the  bank  eating  our  supper,  the 
dear  light  of  the  western  sky  fell  on  the  eastern 
trees,  and  was  reflected  in  the  water,  and  we 
enjoyed  so  serene  an  evening  as  left  nothing  to 
describe.  For  the  most  part  we  think  that 
there  are  few  degrees  of  sublimity,  and  that  the 
highest  is  but  little  higher  than  that  which  we 
now  behold;  but  we  are  always  deceived.  Sub- 
limer  visions  appear,  and  the  former  pale  and 
fade  away.  We  are  grateful  when  we  are  re- 
minded by  interior  evidence  of  the  permanence 
of  universal  laws;  for  our  faith  is  but  faintly 
remembered,  indeed,  is  not  a  remembered  as- 
surance, but  a  use  and  enjoyment  of  knowledge. 
It  is  when  we  do  not  have  to  believe,  but  come 
into  actual  contact  with  Truth,  and  are  related 
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to  her  in  tbe  most  direct  and  intimate  way. 
Waves  of  serener  life  pass  over  ns  from  time 
to  time,  like  flakes  of  sunlight  over  the  fields 
in  doudy  weather.  In  some  happier  moment, 
when  more  sap  flows  in  the  withered  stalk  of 
onr  life,  Syria  and  India  stretch  away  from  onr 
present  as  they  do  in  history.  All  the  events 
which  make  the  annals  of  the  nations  are  but 
the  shadows  of  onr  private  experiences.  Sud- 
denly and  silently  the  eras  which  we  call  history 
awake  and  glimmer  in  us,  and  <A««  IB  loom  for 
Alexander  and  Hannibal  to  march  and  conquer. 
In  short,  the  history  which  we  read  is  only  a 
fiunter  memory  of  events  which  have  happened 
in  our  own  experience.  Tradition  is  a  more 
interrupted  and  feebler  memory. 
This  world  is  but  canvas  to  our  imaginations. 

realize  to  their  bodies,  what  ly  with  at  least 
equal  pains,  95uid  reyiaft^to^aauin^^ 
"~1^  ^PW^IMT  ^o'  certainly  there  is  a  life  of 
the  mind  above  the  wants  of  the  body,  and  inde* 
pendent  of  it.  Often  the  body  is  warmed,  but 
the  imagination  is  torpid;  the  body  is  fat,  but 
the  imagination  is  lean  and  shrunk.  But  what 
avails  all  other  wealth  if  this  is  wanting?  ^Im- 
agination is  the  air  of  mind,"  in  which  it  lives 
and  breathes,  j^fl  ftPg^  ^"^  ^  I  *^     WWar^ 

The  past  is  only  so 
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heroic  as  we  see  it.  It  ia  the  canvaB  cm  whidh 
our  idea  of  heroism  is  painted,  and  so,  in  one 
sense,  the  dim  prospeotus  of  oor  future  field. 
Our  ciroumstanoes  answer  to  our  expectations 
and  the  demand  of  our  natures.  I  have  noticed 
that  if  a  man  thinks  that  he  needs  a  thousand 
dollars,  and  cannot  be  convinced  that  he  does 
not,  he  will  commonly  be  found  to  have  them; 
if  he  lives  and  thinks,  a  thousand  dollars  will  be 
forthcoming,  though  it  be  to  buy  shoe-strings 
with.  A  thousand  mills  will  be  just  as  slow  to 
oome  to  one  who  finds  it  equally  hard  to  con- 
vince himself  that  he  needs  them* 

Man  are  by  birth  equal  in  thia,  that  giveo 
TliaiBaelTea  and  Uieir  eoirfitioii,  they  ace 


I  am  astonished  at  the  singular  pertinacity 
and  endurance  of  our  lives.  _T^*^  mlwiAlA  la^ 
that  what  is  ig,  when  it  is  so  difficult,  if  not  im« 
possible,  for  anything  else  to  be;  that  we  walk 
on  in  our  particular  paths  so  far,  before  we 
^on  death  and  fate,  merely  because  we  must 


TTftllf  ^n  iome  pathj  tlitit  nrnry  man  can  get  a 
living,  and  so  few  can  do  anything  more.  ^Sp 
much  only  can  I  accomplish  ere  health  and 

uxxA   yflt   tKii^  aiiffiya. 

bird  now  sits  just  out  of  gunshot.  I  am  never 
rich  in  money,  and  I  am  never  meanly  poor. 
If  debts  are  incurred,  why,  debts  are  in  the 
eourse  of  events  canceled,  as  it  were,  by  the 
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same  law  by  wbioh  they  were  ineiined.  I  heard 
that  an  engagement  was  entered  into  between  i^ 
certain  youth  and  a  maiden,  and  then  I  heard 
that  it  was  broken  off,  but  I  did  not  know  the 
reason  in  either  ease.  We  are  hedged  about, 
we  think,  by  accident  and  circumstance;  now  we 
creep  as  in  a  dream,  and  now  again  we  run,  as 
if  there  were  a  fate  in  it,  and  all  things  thwarted 
or  assisted.  I  cannot  change  my  dothes  but 
when  I  do,  and  yet  I  do  change  them,  and  soil 
the  new  ones.  It  is  wonderful  that  ihis  gets 
done,  when  some  admirable  deeds  which  I  could 
mention  do  not  get  done.  Our  particular  lives 
seem  of  such  fortune  and  confident  strength  and 
durability  as  piers  of  solid  rock  thrown  forward 
into  the  tide  of  circumstance.  When  everj 
other  path  would  fail,  with  singular  and  unerr- 
ing confidence  we  advance  on  our  partienlar 
course.  What  risks  we  runi  famine  and  fire 
and  pestilence,  and  the  thousand  forms  of  a 
cruel  fate,  — Mfd  yet  gy^nr  ™^"  ii^B^  till  he  — 
jies.  How  did  he  manage  that?  Is  there  no 
immediate  danger?  We  wonder  superfluously 
when  we  hear  of  a  somnambulist  walking  a 
plank  securely,  — we  have  walked  a  plank  all 
our  lives  up  to  this  particular  string-piece  where 
we  are.  My  life  will  wait  for  nobody,  but  is 
being  matured  still  without  delay,  while  I  go 
about  the  streets,  and  chaffer  with  this  man  and 
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that  to  seonre  it  a  living.  It  is  as  indifferent 
and  easy  meanwliile  as  a  poor  man's  dog,  and 
making  acquaintance  with  its  kind.  It  will  cut 
its  own  channel  like  a  mountain  stream,  and  by 

f  the  longest  ridge  is  not  kept  from  the  sea  at 
last.     I  have  f oimd  all  things  thus  far,  persons 

:*  and  inanimate  matter,  elements  and  seasons, 
strangely  adapted  to  my  resources.  No  matter 
what  imprudent  haste  in  my  career;  I  am  per- 
mitted to  be  rash.  Grulfs  are  bridged  in  a 
twinkling,  as  if  some  unseen  baggage  train  car- 
ried pontoons  for  my  convenience,  and  while 
from  the  heights  I  scan  the  tempting  but  unex- 
plored Pacific  Ocean  of  Futurity,  the  ship  is 
being  carried  over  the  mountains  piecemeal  on 
the  backs  of  mules  and  lamas,  whose  keel  shaU 
plough  its  waves,  and  bear  me  to  the  Indies. 
Day  would  not  dawn  if  it  were  not  for 

THE  INWARD  MORNINQ. 


Fbeked  in  my  mind  lie  aU  the  elodiee 
Wlueh  ontweid  natnxe  wean, 

And  in  its  £aihion*s  hourly  ehaqge 
It  all  thing;!  elae  lepaint 

Li  nkin  I  look  for  change  abroad, 
And  oan  no  differenoe  find, 

Till  aome  new  r»y  of  peaee  nneaJled 
ninTnot  my  «»w»<yft  wiy^t 

What  if  it  gilds  the  treea  and  oIoiid% 
And  paints  the  heaTens  so  gay, 
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With  its  vaeliAqgiiv  ny  ? 


Lo^  whMi  tha  ran  ■tnuns  tliioqgli  tbt  vood 

Upon  a  winlar's  mom, 
WharaV  his  nlent  beams  intnids 

Thib  mofky  night  is  gons. 

How  eoald  the  patient  pine  have  kaowa 
The  morniqg  bneie  would  eomey 

Or  humble  flowers  antioipate 
The  inseet's  noonday  hum,— 

TQl  the  new  tight  with  monipg  ehesr 
Rom  fsr  stnamed  through  the  aidi% 

And  nimbly  told  the  forest  trssa 
For  many  stretahiqg  miles  ? 

I  Ve  heard  within  my  inmost  sool 

Snoh  oheerfol  momiqg  newS| 
In  Ihe  horison  of  my  mind 

Hare  seen  sneh  orient  hnes, 

■ 

Ae  in  the  twilight  of  the  dawn, 

When  the  fitst  birds  awake. 
Are  heard  within  some  silent  wood. 

When  they  the  smsll  twjgs  hsmikt 

Or  in  the  eastern  skies  ace  seen, 

Before  the  son  appeals, 
The  harbingers  of  snnmier  heati 

Whioh  from  afar  he  beam. 

Wliole  weeks  and  months  of  my  smnmer  life 
slide  away  in  thin  yolumes  like  mist  and  smoke, 
till  at  length,  some  warm  morning,  perchance, 
I  see  a  sheet  of  mist  blown  down  the  brook  to 


/ 
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the  swamp,  and  I  float  aa  high  above  the  flekla 
with  it.  I  can  reoall  to  mind  the  stilleat  sum- 
mer hours,  in  whidh  the  grasshopper  sings  over 
the  mulleins,  and  there  is  a  valor  in  that  time 
the  bare  memory  of  whidh  is  armor  that  can 
laugh  at  any  blow  of  fortune.  For  our  lifetime 
the  strains  of  a  harp  are  heard  to  swell  and  die 
alternately,  and  death  is  but  *^the  pause  when 
the  blast  is  recollecting  itself." 

We  lay  awake  a  long  whUe  listening  to  the 
murmurs  of  the  brook,  in  the  angle  formed  by 
whose  bank  with  the  river  our  tent  was  pitclied, 
and  there  was  a  sort  of  man  interest  in  its  story, 
which  ceases  not  in  freshet  or  in  drought  the 
livelong  summer,  and  the  profounder  lapse  of 
the  river  was  quite  drowned  by  its  din.  But 
the  rill,  whose 

^'Sfltw  Hadfl  and  pebUat  dbg 
Etenal  dittiM  with  the  qiriiv/' 

is  silenced  by  the  first  frosts  of  winter,  while 
mightier  streams,  on  whose  bottom  the  sun  never 
shines,  clogged  with  sunken  rocks  and  the  ruins 
of  forests,  frcHu  whose  surface  c<Hnes  up  no  mur- 
mur, are  strangers  to  the  icy  fetters  which  bind 
fast  a  thousand  contributory  rills. 

I  dreamed  this  night  of  an  event  which  had 
occurred  long  before.  It  was  a  difference  with 
a  Friend,  which  had  not  ceased  to  give  me  pain. 
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tiMmgh  I  had  no  oaiue  to  blame  myself.  But 
in  my  dream  ideal  juatioe  was  at  lengih  done 
me  for  his  sospioions,  and  I  received  that  com* 
pensation  whidh  I  had  never  obtained  in  my 
waking  hours.  I  was  unspeakably  soothed  and 
rejoiced,  even  after  I  awoke,  because  in  dreams 
we  never  deceive  ourselves,  nor  are  deceived, 
and  this  seemed  to  have  the  authority  of  a  final 
judgment* 

We  bless  and  curse  ourselves.  Some  dreams 
are  divine,  as  well  as  some  waking  thoughts* 
Donne  sings  of  one 

**  Who  dfMmt  dttOBtlkr  tluuB  moit  we  to  pmy.** 

Dreams  are  the  touchstones  of  our  oharaoters. 
We  are  scarcely  less  afflicted  when  we  remem- 
ber some  unworthiness  in  our  conduct  in  a 
dream,  than  if  it  had  been  actual,  and  the  in- 
tensity of  our  grief,  whidh  is  our  atonement, 
measures  the  degree  by  whidh  this  is  separated 
from  an  actual  unworthiness.  For  in  dreams 
we  but  act  a  part  whidh  must  have  been  learned 
and  rehearsed  in  our  waking  hours,  and  no 
doubt  could  discover  some  waking  consent 
thereto.  If  this  meanness  had  not  its  founda- 
tion in  us,  why  are  we  grieved  at  it?  In  dreams 
we  see  ourselves  naked  and  acting  out  our  real 
characters,  even  more  clearly  than  we  see  others 
awake.    But  an  unwavering  and  commanding 
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virtae  would  compel  even  its  most  fantastic  and 
fauntest  dreams  to  respect  its  ever-wakeful  aa- 
thority;  as  we  are  aooostomed  to  say  carelessly, 
we  should  never  have  dreamed  of  such  a  thing. 
Our  truest  life  is  when  we  are  in  dreams  awake. 

"  And,  man  to  IvUa  htm  in  his  diimher  soft, 
A  trieklini^  itreanie  irom  high  rook  tumUiag  donnM^ 
And  erw-driBling  nine  upon  tha  loft, 
Mizt  wHh  a  mnnaiiring  winds,  mneh  liko  tha 
Of  swannii^  heos,  did  oast  him  in  a  swowno. 
No  othar  noyae,  nor  paopla*s  troabkNis  orjaa, 
As  still  are  wont  t'  annoy  tha  walled  towna, 
Might  there  he  heard ;  bnt  earoleai  Qniat  Ijia 
Wiapt  in  atemaU  alanoa  faoa  fram  anam jia" 


THUESDAT. 


>B8  trod*  tbe  vnplMrtad  foNit  flpor, 
IlM  ill  mtSng  mn  for  ■(«  batti  not  ■hoM^ 
Whan  fMd«  tlM  BOOM,  and  wilki  tlM  miljr  Imb^ 
And  vf  tte  un  mait  nm  tbe  woodpookv. 


Whara  daikuMi  loond  hia  faa  1^  glad  at  BlgM  s 
Xhwa  tte  rad  moniaf  feondkad  hia  wtth  tU  UgM. 


Oo  wten  ha  will,  tte  wha  nu  la  at 
Oa  hearth  tba  aailk, —Ida  haU  tba  aaon  dona  t 
Whan  Ua  elaar  ifirlt  laada  hia,  than  ^  hia  road, 
Bgr  God'aowB  light  nhnnhiod  and  fonohowad.** 


WHBf  we  awoke  this  monuiig,  we  heard  the 
fiiint,  deliberate,  and  ominoos  soimd  of  rain* 
drops  on  our  cotton  roof  •  The  rain  had  pattered 
all  night,  and  now  the  whole  oountry  wept,  the 
drops  falling  in  the  river,  and  on  the  alders, 
and  in  the  pastures,  and  instead  of  any  bow 
in  the  heavens,  there  was  the  trill  of  the  hair- 
bird  all  the  morning.  The  cheery  faith  of  this 
little  bird  atoned  for  the  silence  of  the  whole 
woodland  choir  beside.  When  we  first  step])ed 
abroad,  a  flock  of  sheep,  led  by  their  rams, 
came  rushing  down  a  ravine  in  onr  rear,  with 
heedless  haste  and  unreserved  frisking,  as  if 
unobserved  by  man,  from  some  higher  pasture 
where  they  had  spent  the  night,  to  taste  the 
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herbage  by  the  riyeisside;  but  when  their  lead- 
ers caught  sight  of  our  white  tent  through  the 
mist,  struck  with  sudden  astonishment,  with 
their  fore-feet  braced,  they  sustained  the  rush- 
ing torrent  in  their  rear,  and  the  whole  flock 
stood  stock-still,  endeavoring  to  solve  the  mys- 
tery in  their  sheepish  brains.  At  length,  con- 
cluding that  it  boded  no  mischief  to  them,  they 
spread  themsdves  out  quietly  over  the  field. 
We  learned  afterward  that  we  had  pitched  our 
tent  on  the  very  spot  which  a  few  summers  be- 
fore had  been  occupied  by  a  party  of  Penob- 
scots.  We  could  see  rising  before  us  through 
the  mist  a  dark  conical  eminence  called  Hook- 
sett  Pinnacle,  a  landmark  to  boatmen,  and  also 
Uncannunuc  Mountain,  broad  off  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river. 

This  was  the  limit  of  our  voyage,  lor  a  few 
hours  more  in  the  rain  would  have  taken  us  to 
the  last  of  the  locks,  and  our  boat  was  too  heavy 
to  be  dragged  around  the  long  and  numerous 
rapids  which  would  occur.  On  foot,  however, 
we  continued  up  along  the  bank,  feeling  our 
way  with  a  stick  through  the  showery  and  foggy 
day,  and  climbing  over  the  slippery  logs  in  our 
path  with  as  much  pleasure  and  buoyancy  as 
in  brightest  sunshine;  scenting  the  fragrance 
of  the  pines  and  the  wet  day  under  our  feet, 
and  cheered  by  the  tones  of  invisible  water&Us; 
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with  visions  c/t  toadstools,  and  wandering  irogSt 
and  festoons  of  moss  hanging  from  the  spmoe* 
trees,  and  thmshes  flitting  silent  under  the 
leaves;  onr  road  still  holding  together  through 
that  wettest  of  weather,  like  faith,  while  we 
confidently  followed  its  lead.  We  managed  te 
keep  onr  thoughts  dry,  however,  and  only  our 
clothes  were  wet.  It  was  altogether  a  doudy 
and  drizzling  day,  with  occasional  brightenings 
in  the  mist,  when  the  trill  of  the  tree-sparrow 
seemed  to  be  ushering  in  sunny  hours. 

^Nothing  that  naturally  happens  to  man  caa 
hurt  him,  earthquakes  and  thunderstorms  not 
excepted,"  said  a  man  of  genius,  who  at  this 
time  lived  a  few  miles  farther  on  our  road. 
When  compelled  by  a  shower  to  take  shelter 
under  a  tree,  we  may  improve  that  opportunity 
for  a  more  minute  inspection  of  some  of  Na- 
ture's works.  I  have  stood  under  a  tree  in  the 
woods  half  a  day  at  a  time,  during  a  heavy  rain 
in  the  summer,  and  yet  employed  myself  happily 
and  profitably  there  prying  with  microscopic  eye 
into  the  crevices  of  the  bark  or  the  leaves  of  the 
fung^  at  my  feet.  ^*  Riches  are  the  attendanto 
of  the  miser;  and  the  heavens  nun  plenteously 
upon  the  mountains."  I  can  fancy  that  it 
would  be  a  luxury  to  stand  up  to  one's  chin  in 
some  retired  swamp  a  whole  summer  day,  scents 
ing  the  wild  honeysuckle  and  bilbeny  blows. 
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and  lulled  by  the  minstrelBy  of  gnats  and  mos* 
quitoesi  A  day  passed  in  the  society  of  those 
Greek  sages,  such  as  described  in  the  Banquet 
of  Xenophon,  would  not  be  comparable  with 
the  dry  wit  of  decayed  cranberry  vines,  and  the 
fresh  Attic  salt  of  the  moss-beds.  Say  twelye 
hours  of  genial  and  familiar  converse  with  the 
leopard  frog;  the  sun  to  rise  behind  alder  and 
dogwood,  and  dimb  buoyantly  to  his  meridian 
of  two  hands'  breadth,  and  finally  sink  to  rest 
behind  some  bold  western  hummock.  To  hear 
tlie  evening  chant  of  the  mosquito  from  a  thou- 
sand green  chapeLs,  and  the  bittern  begin  to 
boom  from  some  concealed  fort  like  a  sunset 
gunt  Surely  one  may  as  profitably  be  soaked 
in  the  juices  of  a  swamp  for  one  day  as  pick  his 
way  dry-shod  over  sand.  Cold  and  damp, — 
are  they  not  as  rich  experience  as  warmth  and 
dryness? 

At  present,  the  drops  come  tridding  down 
the  stubble  while  we  lie  drenched  on  a  bed  of 
vrithered  wild  oats,  by  the  side  of  a  bushy  hill, 
and  the  gathering  in  of  the  clouds,  with  the  last 
rush  and  dying  breath  of  the  wind,  and  then 
the  regular  dripping  of  twigs  and  leaves  the 
country  over,  enhance  the  sense  of  inward  com- 
fort and  sociableness.  The  birds  draw  closer 
and  are  more  familiar  under  the  thick  foliage, 
seemingly  composing  new   strains  upon  their 
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roosts  against  the  sunshine.  What  were  the 
amusements  of  the  drawing-room  and  the  libraiy 
in  oomparison,  if  we  had  them  here?  We 
should  still  sing  as  of  old,  — 

My  bodki  I  'd  Uan  east  off,  I  oaanot  tmA, 
Twixt  every  page  my  thoo^^ili  go  etny  at  lacge 
Down  in  the  meadow,  where  ia  lieher  feed, 
And  will  not  mind  to  hit  their  proper  targe. 


Flntareh  waa  good,  and  ao  waa  Homer  too» 
Oar  Shakeepeare*s  life  were  rieh  to  lire  again, 
What  Flntareh  read,  that  waa  not  good  nor  tme, 
Kor  ShakeqMare*a  hooka,  nnlev  hie  booha  were 

Here  while  I  lie  beneaiJi  thia  walnnt  bongh. 
What  eare  I  for  the  Greeks  or  for  Troy  town, 
If  Jnater  battlea  ace  enaoted  now 
Between  the  anti  upon  thia  hnmmoek'a  oiown  ? 

Bid  Homer  wait  Ifll  I  the  iaeoe  leam. 
If  red  or  blaok  the  goda  will  f  «vor  moat, 
Or  yonder  Ajaz  wUl  the  phalanr  torn, 
Straggling  to  heaTO  aome  roek  against  the  hort. 

Tell  Shakeqieare  to  attend  some  leisure  hoar, 
For  now  I  *Te  bosinesi  with  this  drop  of  dew, 
And  see  yoa  not,  the  dlooda  prepare  a  ahower,  -?- 
I  *11  meet  him  ahorily  when  the  sky  is  bine. 


bed  of  herd*8-graas  and  wild  oats  waa  spread 
Last  year  with  nieer  skill  than  monaroha  nae, 
A  eloTer  toft  is  pSUow  for  my  heed, 
And  Tiolets  qoite  overtop  my  shoes. 

And  now  the  oordial  olonda  have  shot  all  in, 
And  gently  swells  the  wind  to  say  all  'a  weU, 


Smm  In  the  pool,  mmm  b  tba  flowu-b«U. 

I  am  wall  draneltBd  npsa  m  j  bad  cf  oMa  i 
Bat  na  that  sloba  ecfna  icJliiig  dowaitiBt^i 
Now  lilu  a  lonalj  planat  theta  it  floata. 
And  aow  it  uki  into  mj  garmaM'a  Iwm. 

Drip,  drip  tlia  tiaai  toe  all  Um  ouoBlfj  imad, 
Aad  riohnaai  lara  dirtilla  Iran  eTaty  boo^ 
Hu  wind  aloD*  it  h  makw  aTar;  HMud, 
Shaking  down  orjttaU  on  tbi  laaTai  bii«v. 


Who  aoold  oot  with  hli  baami  g'at  malt  ma  fo, 
H  r  drii^in;  looka,  —  tlw;  would  baMuia  an  alf, 
Who  in  a  b«*d»d  B«at  doa*  pv^T  S^ 

The  Piimacle  u  a  biiibII  wooded  lull  whioh 
rises  YBTj  abruptly  to  the  height  of  about  two 
hundred  feet,  near  the  shore  at  Hooksett  Falls. 
As  Uncammnao  Motmtain  is  perhaps  the  best 
point  from  whioh  to  view  the  valley  of  the 
Merrimack,  so  this  hill  affords  the  best  view  of 
the  river  itself.  I  have  sat  apoD  its  summit,  a 
pieoipitons  rock  only  a  few  rods  long,  in  furer 
weather,  when  the  nm  was  setting  and  filling 
the  river  valley  with  a  flood  of  light.  You  can 
■ee  np  and  down  the  Merrimack  seveial  miles 
each  way.  The  broad  and  straight  river,  full 
of  light  and  lift?,  with  its  sparkling  and  foaming 
falls,  the  iskt  which  divides  the  stream,  the  vil- 
lage of  Hooksett  on  the  shore  almost  directly 
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teen  drove  a  team  oonsisting  of  ten  yoke  of  oxen 
to  Penaoook,  swam  the  river,  and  ploughed  a 
portion  of  the  intervaL  He  is  sappoaed  to  have 
been  the  first  person  who  ploughed  h^d  in  that 
place.  After  he  had  completed  his  work,  he 
started  on  his  return  at  sunrise,  drowned  a  yoke 
of  oxen  while  recrossing  the  river,  and  arrived 
at  Haverhill  about  midnight.  The  crank  of  the 
first  saw-mill  was  manufactured  in  Haverhill, 
and  carried  to  Penacook  on  a  horse." 

But  we  found  that  the  frontiers  were  not  this 
way  any  longer.  This  generation  has  come 
into  the  world  fatally  late  for  some  enterprises. 
Go  where  we  will  on  the  mirface  of  things,  men 
have  been  there  before  us.  We  cannot  now 
have  the  pleasure  of  erecting  the  last  house; 
that  was  long  ago  set  up  in  the  suburbs  of  As- 
toria City,  and  our  boundaries  have  literally 
been  run  to  the  South  Sea,  according  to  the  old 
patents.  But  the  lives  of  men,  though  more 
extended  laterally  in  their  range,  are  still  as 
shallow  as  ever.  Undoubtedly,  as  a  Western 
orator  said,  *^Men  generally  live  over  about  the 
same  surface ;  some  live  long  and  narrow,  and 
others  live  broad  and  short;"  but  it  is  all  su- 
perficial living.  A  worm  is  as  good  a  traveler 
as  a  grasshopper  or  a  cricket,  and  a  much  wiser 
settler.  With  all  their  activity  these  do  not 
hop  away  from  drought  nor  forward  to  summer. 
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We  do  ttot  avoid  evil  by  fleeing  before  it,  bat 
by  rising  above  or  diving  below  its  plane;  as 
the  worm  escapes  drought  and  frost  by  boring  a 
few  inches  deeper.  The  frontiers  are  not  east 
or  west,  north  or  south,  but  wherever  a  man 
fronts  a  fact,  though  that  fact  be  his  neighbor, 
there  is  an  unsettled  wilderness  between  him 
and  Canada,  between  him  and  the  setting  sun, 
or,  farther  still,  between  him  and  it.  Let  him 
build  himself  a  log-house  with  the  bark  on 
where  he  \b^  fronting  it,  and  wage  there  an 
Old  French  war  for  seven  or  seventy  years, 
with  Indians  and  Bangers,  or  whatever  else  may 
come  between  him  and  the  reality,  and  save 
scalp  if  he  can. 


We  now  no  longer  sailed  or  floated  on  the 
river,  but  trod  the  unyielding  land  like  pil* 
grims.  Sadi  tells  who  may  travel;  among 
others,  ^A  common  mechanic,  who  can  earn  a 
subsistence  by  the  industry  of  his  hand,  and 
shall  not  have  to  stake  his  reputation  for  every 
morsel  of  bread,  as  philosophers  have  said/* 
He  may  travel  who  can  subsist  on  the  wild 
fruits  and  game  of  the  most  cultivated  country. 
A  man  may  travel  fast  enough  and  earn  his  liv- 
ing on  the  road.  I  have  at  times  been  applied 
to,  to  do  work  when  on  a  journey;  to  do  tinker* 
ing  and  repair  docks,  when  I  had  a  knapsack 
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on  my  back.  A  man  onoe  applied  to  me  to  go 
into  a,  factory,  stating  conditions  and  wages, 
observing  that  I  succeeded  in  shutting  the  win- 
dow of  a  railroad  car  in  which  we  were  trav- 
eling, when  the  other  passengers  had  failed, 
^^Hast  thou  not  heard  of  a  Sufi,  who  was 
hammering  some  nails  into  the  sole  of  his 
sandal;  an  officer  of  cavalry  took  him  by  the 
sleeve,  saying.  Come  along  and  shoe  my  horse." 
Farmers  have  asked  me  to  assist  them  in  haying 
when  I  was  passing  their  fields.  A  man  onoe 
applied  to  me  to  mend  his  umbrella,  taking  me 
for  an  umbrella-mender,  because,  being  on  a 
journey,  I  carried  an  umbrella  in  my  hand 
while  the  sun  shone.  Another  wished  to  buy 
a  tin  cup  of  me,  observing  that  I  had  one 
strapped  to  my  belt,  and  a  sauce-pan  on  my 
back.  The  cheapest  way  to  travel,  and  the  way 
to  travel  the  farthest  in  the  shortest  distance, 
is  to  go  afoot,  carrying  a  dipper,  a  spoon,  and 
a  filsh-line,  some  Indian  meal,  some  salt,  and 
some  sugar.  When  you  come  to  a  brook  or 
pond,  you  can  catch  fish  and  cook  them ;  or  you 
can  boil  a  hasty-pudding;  or  you  can  buy  a  loaf 
of  bread  at  a  farmer's  house  for  fonrpence, 
moisten  it  in  the  next  brook  that  crosses  the 
road,  and  dip  into  it  your  sugar,  — this  alone 
wiU  last  you  awhole  day;  —  or,  if  you  are  ac- 
customed to  heartier  living,  you  can  buy  a 
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quart  of  milk  for  two  cents,  ernmb  yonx  bread 
or  oold  pudding  into  it,  and  eat  it  with  your 
own  spoon  out  of  your  own  dish.  Any  one  of 
these  things  I  mean,  not  all  together.  I  have 
traveled  thus  some  hundreds  of  miles  without 
taking  any  meal  in  a  house,  sleeping  on  the 
ground  when  convenient,  and  found  it  cheaper, 
and  in  many  respects  more  profitable,  than 
staying  at  home.  So  that  some  have  inquired 
why  it  would  not  be  best  to  travel  always.  But 
I  never  thought  of  traveling  simply  as  a  means 
of  getting  a  livelihood.  A  simple  woman  down 
in  Tyngsborough,  at  whose  house  I  once  stopped 
to  get  a  draught  of  water,  when  I  said,  recog- 
nizing the  bucket,  that  I  had  stopped  there  nine 
years  before  for  the  same  purpose,  asked  if  I 
was  not  a  traveler,  supposing  that  I  had  been 
traveling  ever  since,  and  had  now  come  round 
again;  that  traveling  was  one  of  the  profes- 
sions, more  or  less  productive,  which  her  hus- 
band did  not  follow.  But  continued  traveling 
is  far  from  productive.  It  begins  with  wearing 
away  the  soles  of  the  shoes,  and  making  the  feet 
sore,  and  erelong  it  will  wear  a  man  clean  up, 
after  making  his  heart  sore  into  the  bargain.  I 
have  observed  that  the  after-life  of  those  who 
have  traveled  much  is  very  pathetic.  True 
and  sincere  traveling  is  no  pastime,  but  it  is  as 
serious  as  the  grave,  or  any  part  of  the  human 
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jonmey,  and  it  requires  a  long  probation  to  be 
broken  into  it.  I  do  not  speak  of  those  that 
travel  sitting,  the  sedentary  travelers  whose  legs 
hang  dangling  the  while,  mere  idle  symbols 
of  the  fact,  any  more  than  when  we  speak  of 
sitting  hens  we  mean  those  that  sit  standing, 
bat  I  mean  those  to  whom  traveling  is  life  for 
the  legs,  and  death  too,  at  last.  The  traveler 
must  be  bom  again  on  the  road,  and  earn  a 
passport  from  the  elements,  the  principal  powers 
that  be  for  him.  He  shall  experience  at  last 
that  old  threat  of  his  mother  fulfilled^  that  he 
shall  be  skinned  alive.  His  sores  shall  grad« 
nally  deepen  themselves  that  they  may  heal  in- 
wardly, while  he  gives  no  rest  to  the  sole  of  his 
foot,  and  at  night  weariness  most  be  his  pillow, 
that  so  he  may  acquire  experience  against  his 
rainy  days.     So  was  it  with  us. 

Sometimes  we  lodged  at  an  inn  in  the  woods, 
where  trout  fishers  from  distant  cities  had  ar* 
rived  before  us,  and  where,  to  our  astonish- 
ment, the  settlers  dropped  in  at  nightfall  to 
have  a  chat  and  hear  the  news,  though  there 
was  but  one  road,  and  no  other  house  was  visi- 
ble,— as  if  they  had  come  out  of  the  earth. 
There  we  sometimes  read  old  newspapers,  who 
never  before  read  new  <mes,  and  in  the  rustle  of 
their  leaves  heard  the  dashing  of  the  surf  along 
the  AtUntic  shore,  instead  of  the  sough  of  the 
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wind  among  the  inneB.  But  then  walkmg  had 
given  us  an  appetite  even  for  the  least  palatahle 
and  nutritious  food. 

Some  hard  and  dry  book  in  a  dead  language) 
which  you  have  found  it  impossible  to  read  at 
home,  but  for  which  you  have  still  a  lingering 
regard,  is  the  best  to  cany  with  you  on  a  jour* 
ney.  At  a  country  inn,  in  the  barren  society 
of  ostlers  and  travelers,  I  could  undertake  the 
writers  of  the  silver  or  the  braaen  age  with  con- 
fidence. Almost  the  last  regular  service  which 
I  performed  in  the  cause  of  literature  was  to 
read  the  works  of 

▲UIiUS  FJBUSIUS  VLAOOtJS. 

If  you  have  imagined  what  a  divine  work  is 
spread  out  for  the  poet,  and  approach  this  au« 
thor  too,  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  field  at  length 
&irly  entered  on,  you  will  hardly  dissent  from 
the  words  of  the  prologue.— 

Ad  MMis  Vatmn  omumii  aileio  *"*■*-""  ^ 


Ibalf  pagMB 
Biiqg  m J  tmw  to  tlie  thxiiie  of  the  poetii 


Here  is  none  of  the  interior  dignity  of  Virgil, 
nor  the  elegance  and  vivacity  61  Horace,  nor 
will  any  sibyl  be  needed  to  remind  you,  that 
from  those  older  Oreek  poets  there  is  a  sad  de- 
scent to  Persius.    You  can  scarcely  distinguish 
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one  hannoiiioiis  sound  amid  this  unmosioal  biok« 
ering  with  the  follies  of  men. 

One  sees  that  music  has  its  place  in  thought, 
but  hardly  as  yet  in  language.  When  the 
Muse  arrives,  we  wait  for  her  to  remould  Ian* 
guage,  and  impart  to  it  her  own  rhythm. 
Hitherto  the  verse  groans  and  hibors  with  its 
load,  and  goes  not  forward  blithely,  singing  by 
the  way.  The  best  ode  may  be  parodied,  in- 
deed is  itself  a  parody,  and  has  a  poor  and  triv- 
ial sound,  like  a  man  stepping  on  the  rounds  of 
a  ladder.  Homer  and  Shakespeare  and  Milton 
and  Marvell  and  Wordsworth  are  but  the  rus- 
tling of  leaves  and  crackling  of  twigs  in  the  for- 
est, and  there  is  not  yet  the  sound  of  any  bird. 
The  Muse  has  never  lifted  up  her  voice  to  sing. 
Most  of  all,  satire  will  not  be  sung.  A  Juvenal 
or  Persius  do  not  marry  music  to  their  verse, 
but  are  measured  fault-finders  at  best;  stand 
but  just  outside  the  faults  they  condemn,  and 
so  are  concerned  rather  about  the  monster  which 
they  have  escaped,  than  the  fair  prospect  before 
them.  Let  them  live  on  an  age,  and  they  will 
have  traveled  out  of  his  shadow  and  reach,  and 
found  other  objects  to  ponder. 

As  long  as  there  is  satire,  the  })oet  is,  as  it 
were,  particeps  criminis*  One  sees  not  but  he 
had  best  let  bad  take  care  of  itself,  and  have 
to  do  only  with  what  is  beyond  suspicion.     U 
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yoa  light  on  the  least  Yestige  of  traih,  and  it  is 
the  weight  of  the  whole  body  still  which  stamps 
the  faintest  trace,  an  eternity  will  not  suffice  to 
extol  it,  while  no  evil  is  so  huge,  bat  you  gmdge 
to  bestow  on  it  a  moment  of  hate*  Truth  never 
turns  to  rebuke  falsehood;  her  own  straightfor* 
wardness  is  the  severest  correction.  Horace 
would  not  have  written  satire  so  well  if  he  had 
not  been  inspired  by  it,  as  by  a  passion,  and 
fondly  cherished  his  vein.  In  his  odes,  the  love 
always  exceeds  the  hate,  so  that  the  severest 
satire  still  sings  itself,  and  the  poet  is  satisfied, 
though  the  folly  be  not  corrected. 

A  sort  of  necessary  order  in  the  development 
of  Genius  is,  first.  Complaint;  second.  Plaint; 
third.  Love.  Complaint,  which  is  the  condition 
of  Persius,  lies  not  in  the  province  of  poetry. 
Erelong  the  enjoyment  of  a  superior  good  would 
have  changed  his  disgust  into  regret.  We  can 
never  have  much  sympathy  with  the  comphdner ; 
for  after  searching  nature  through,  we  conclude 
that  he  must  be  both  plaintiff  and  defendant 
too,  and  so  had  best  come  to  a  settiement  with- 
out a  hearing.  He  who  receives  an  injury  is  to 
some  extent  an  accomplice  of  the  wrong-doer. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  truer  to  say,  that  the 
highest  strain  of  the  muse  is  essentially  plain* 
tive.  The  saint's  are  still  team  of  joy.  Who 
has  ever  head  the  Innocent  sing? 
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Bat  the  divinest  poem,  or  the  life  of  a  great 
man,  is  the  severest  satire;  as  impersonal  as 
Nature  herself,  and  like  the  sighs  of  her  winds 
in  the  woods,  which  convey  ever  a  slight  reproof 
to  the  hearer.  The  greater  the  genius,  the 
keener  the  edge  of  the  satire. 

Hence  we  have  to  do  only  with  the  rare  and 
fragmentaiy  traits,  which  least  belong  to  Per- 
sius,  or  shall  we  say,  are  the  properest  utter- 
ances of  his  muse;  since  that  wUch  he  says  best 
at  any  time  is  what  he  can  'best  say  at  all  times. 
The  Spectators  and  Bamblers  have  not  failed  to 
onll  some  quotable  sentences  from  this  garden 
too,  so  pleasant  is  it  to  meet  even  the  most  &• 
miliar  truth  in  a  new  dress,  when,  if  our  neigh- 
bor had  said  it,  we  should  have  passed  it  by  aa 
hackneyed.  Out  of  these  six  satires,  you  may 
perhaps  select  some  twenty  lines,  which  fit  so 
well  as  many  thoughts,  that  they  will  recur  to 
the  scholar  almost  as  readily  as  a  natural  image; 
though  when  translated  into  familiar  language, 
they  lose  that  insular  emphasis,  which  fitted 
them  for  quotation.  Such  lines  as  the  follow- 
ing, translation  cannot  render  commonplace. 
Contrasting  the  man  of  true  religion  with  those 
srho,  with  jealous  privacy,  would  &an  cany  on 
a  secret  commerce  with  the  gods,  he  says:  — 

*  Haad  wMb  promptnm  Mt,  mnxmnrqiM  hnmilfliqiia  iiiiiiivoi 
ToUsM  da  tempUt ;  •!  sperto  tivw*  yoto.'* 
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It  If  not  6M7  te  «t«r7  mm  to  tdka  buuiuqm  aad  low 
Whispeis  out  of  tli*  tomplM,  aad  Ut*  wMi  open  tow. 

To  the  virtuouB  man,  the  nnivene  is  the  <nil j 
umctwn  Banctamniy  and  the  penetralia  of  the 
temple  are  the  broad  noon  of  his  existenoe. 
Why  should  he  betake  himself  to  a  subterranean 
orypt,  as  if  it  were  the  only  holy  ground  in  all 
the  world  which  he  had  left  unprofaned?  The 
obedient  soul  would  only  the  more  discover  and 
familiarize  things,  and  escape  more  and  more 
into  light  and  air,  as  having  henceforth  done 
with  secrecy,  so  that  the  universe  shall  not  seem 
open  enough  for  it.  At  length,  it  is  neglectful 
even  of  that  silence  which  is  consistent  with  true 
modesty,  but  by  its  independence  of  all  confi- 
dence in  its  disclosures  makes  that  which  it  im« 
parts  so  private  to  the  hearer,  that  it  becomes 
the  care  of  the  whole  world  that  modesty  be  not 


To  the  man  who  cherishes  a  secret  in  his 
breast,  there  is  a  still  greater  secret  unexplored. 
Our  most  indifferent  acts  may  be  matter  for 
secrecy,  but  whatever  we  do  with  the  utmost 
truthfulness  and  integrity,  by  virtue  of  its  pure- 
ness,  must  be  transparent  as  light. 

In  the  third  satire,  he  asks:  — 

"  Ert  aliqnld  quo  tendia,  et  in  qnod  dirigis  amnn  ? 
An  piwim  Mqaeris  oorros,  tettftre,  Intove, 
SMmrns  qno  pw  font,  atqao  os  tempoio  Tifii  ?  ** 
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Is  tfaflve  mofitdag  fo  whioh  tlioa  toidMt,  aad  agaiart  viufsli 

tlum  direetett  thy  bow  ? 
Or  dost  tlum  ptmue  erowi,  at  random,  with  pottery  or  olay, 
CaroleM  whitiier  thy  feat  bear  thee,  and  liTe  €x  Umpore  t 

The  bad  sense  is  always  a  seoondazy  one. 
Language  does  not  appear  to  have  justice  done 
it,  but  is  obviously  cramped  and  narrowed  in  its 
significance,  when  any  meanness  is  described. 
The  truest  construction  is  not  put  upon  it. 
What  may  readily  be  fashioned  into  a  rule  of 
wisdom  is  here  thrown  in  the  teeth  of  the  slug- 
gard, and  constitutes  the  front  of  his  offense. 
Universally,  the  innocent  man  will  come  forth 
from  the  sharpest  inquisition  and  lecturing,  the 
combined  din  of  reproof  ai^d  commendation, 
with  a  faint  sound  of  eulogy  in  his  ears.  Our 
vices  always  lie  in  the  direction  of  our  virtues, 
and  in  their  best  estate  are  but  plausible  imita- 
tions of  the  latter.  Falsehood  never  attains  to 
the  dignity  of  entire  falseness,  but  is  only  an 
inferior  sort  of  truth ;  if  it  were  more  thoroughly 
false,  it  would  incur  danger  of  becoming  true. 

"  Seoama  quo  pea  f  erat,  atque  ex  tempore  vivit, " 

is  then  the  motto  of  a  wise  man.  For  first,  as 
the  subtie  discernment  of  the  language  would 
have  taught  us,  with  all  his  negligence  he  is  still 
secure;  but  the  sluggard,  notwithstanding  his 
heedlessness,  is  insecure. 

The  life  of  a  wise  man  is  most  of  all  extem« 
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poraneons,  for  he  lives  oat  of  an  eternity  wliioh 
includes  all  time.  The  cunning  mind  travels 
further  back  than  Zoroaster  each  instant,  and 
comes  quite  down  to  the  present  with  its  revela- 
tion. The  utmost  thrift  and  industry  of  think- 
iug  give  no  man  any  stock  in  life;  his  credit 
with  the  inner  world  is  no  better,  his  capital  no 
larger.  He  must  try  his  fortune  again  to-day 
as  yesterday.  All  questions  rely  on  the  present 
for  their  solution.  Time  measures  nothing  but 
itself.  The  word  that  is  written  may  be  post* 
poned,  but  not  that  on  the  lip.  If  this  is  what 
the  occasion  says,  let  the  occasion  say  it.  All 
the  world  is  forward  to  prompt  him  who  gets  up 
to  live  without  his  creed  in  his  pocket. 

In  the  fifth  satire,  which  is  the  best,  I  find,  — 

"  Stat  oootrk  mtfo,  et  Merotam  garrit  in  wamm^ 
Ne  lioaat  iaoen  Id,  qaod  qids  Titiabit  agaada" 

Raaaon  oppoaoa,  aad  whiqwra  in  the  aeaat  ear, 

That  it  la  not  lawfol  to  do  that  whieh  one  will  apoO  by  doi^. 

Only  they  who  do  not  see  how  anything  might 
be  better  done  are  forward  to  try  their  hand 
on  it.  Even  the  master  workman  must  be  en- 
couraged by  the  reflection  that  his  awkwardness 
will  be  incompetent  to  do  that  thing  harm,  to 
which  his  skill  may  fail  to  do  justice.  Here  is 
no  apology  for  neglecting  to  do  many  things 
from  a  sense  of  our  incapacity,  — for  what  deed 
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does  not  &U  maimed  and  impeif eot  from  our 
bands? — but  only  a  warning  to  bungle  less. 

The  satires  of  Persius  are  the  furthest  pos- 
sible from  inspired;  evidently  a  chosen,  not 
imposed  subjeot.  Perhaps  I  have  given  him 
credit  for  more  earnestness  than  is  apparent; 
but  it  is  certain  that  that  which  alone  we  can 
call  Persius,  which  is  forever  independent  and 
consistent,  was  in  earnest,  and  so  sanctions  the 
sober  consideration  of  all.  The  artist  and  his 
work  are  not  to  be  separated.  The  most  will- 
fully foolish  man  cannot  stand  aloof  frcnn  his 
folly,  but  the  deed  and  the  doer  together  make 
ever  one  sober  fact.  There  is  but  one  stage  for 
the  peasant  and  the  actor.  The  buffoon  cannot 
bribe  you  to  laugh  always  at  his  grimaces;  they 
shall  sculpture  lliemselves  in  Egyptian  granite, 
to  stand  heavy  as  the  pyramids  on  the  ground 
of  his  character. 


Suns  rose  and  set  and  found  us  still  on  the 
dank  forest  path  which  meanders  up  the  Pemige- 
wasset,  now  more  like  an  otter's  or  a  marten's 
trail,  or  where  a  beaver  had  dragged  his  trap, 
than  where  the  wheels  of  travel  raise  a  dust; 
where  towns  begin  to  serve  as  gores,  only  to 
hold  the  earth  together.  The  wild  pigeon  sat 
secure  above  our  heads,  high  on  the  dead  limbs 
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of  naval  pines,  rednoed  to  a  robin's  siie.  The 
veiy  yards  of  our  hostelries  inclined  upon  the 
skirts  of  mountains,  and,  as  we  passed,  we 
looked  up  at  a  steep  angle  at  the  stems  of  maples 
waving  in  the  clouds. 

Far  up  in  the  country, — for  we  would  he 
faithful  to  our  experience,  —  in  Thornton,  per- 
haps, we  met  a  soldier  lad  in  the  woods,  going 
to  muster  in  full  regimentals,  and  holding  the 
middle  of  the  road;  deep  in  the  forest,  with 
shouldered  musket  and  military  step,  and 
thoughts  of  war  and  glory  all  to  himself.  It 
was  a  sore  trial  to  the  youth,  tougher  than  many 
a  battle,  to  get  by  us  creditably  and  with  sol- 
dier*like  bearing.  Poor  man  I  He  actually 
shivered  like  a  reed  in  his  thin  military  pants, 
and  by  the  time  we  had  got  up  with  him,  all  the 
sternness  that  becomes  the  soldier  had  forsaken 
his  face,  and  he  skulked  past  as  if  he  were 
driving  his  father's  sheep  under  a  sword-proof 
helmet.  It  was  too  much  for  him  to  carry 
any  extra  armor  then,  who  could  not  easily  dis- 
pose of  his  natural  arms.  And  for  his  legs, 
they  were  like  heavy  artillery  in  boggy  places; 
better  to  cut  the  traces  and  forsake  them.  His 
greaves  chafed  and  wrestled  one  with  another 
for  want  of  other  foes.  But  he  did  get  by  and 
get  off  with  all  his  munitions,  and  lived  to  fight 
another  day;  and  I  do  not  record  this  as  casting 
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any  snspidon  on  Iub  honor  and  real  braveiy  in 
che  field- 
Wandering  on  through  notches  which  the 
ttreams  had  made,  by  the  side  and  oyer  the 
brows  of  hoar  hills  and  mountains,  across  the 
stompy,  rocky,  forested,  and  bepastored  conn- 
try,  we  at  length  crossed  on  prostrate  trees  over 
the  Amonoosuck,  and  breathed  the  free  air  of 
Unappropriated  Land.  Thus,  in  fair  days  as 
well  as  foul,  we  had  traced  up  the  riyer  to 
which  our  natiye  stream  is  a  tributary,  until 
from  Merrimack  it  became  the  Pemigewasset 
that  leaped  by  our  side,  and  when  we  had  passed 
its  fountain-head,  the  Wild  Amonoosuck,  whose 
puny  channel  was  crossed  at  a  stride,  guiding 
us  toward  its  distant  source  among  the  moun- 
tains, at  length,  without  its  guidance,  we  were 
enabled  to  reach  the  summit  of  Ax 


t:»{»:w:(i:i 


*  Sweet  day;  eo  oool,  eo  ealm,  eo  brii^lity 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  aky, 
The  dew  ehall  weep  thy  fall  to-night, 
For  thoa  most  die." 


When  we  returned  to  Hooksett,  a  week  after- 
ward, the  melon  man,  in  whose  corn-bam  we 
had  hung  our  tent  and  buffaloes  and  other 
things  to  dry,  was  already  piddng  his  hops, 
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with  many  women  and  chfldren  to  lielp  him. 
We  bought  one  watermelon,  the  largest  in  his 
patch,  to  carry  with  ns  for  ballast*  It  was 
Nathag^s^  which  he  might  sell  if  he  wished, 
having  been  conveyed  to  him  in  the  green  state, 
and  owned  daily  by  his  eyes.  After  doe  con- 
sultation with  ^^Father,''  the  bargain  was  con- 
cluded, — we  to  buy  it  at  a  venture  on  the  vine, 
green  or  ripe,  our  risk,  and  pay  **what  the 
gentlemen  pleased."  It  proved  to  be  ripe;  for 
we  had  had  honest  experience  in  selecting  this 
fruit. 

Finding  our  boat  safe  in  its  harbor,  under 
Uncannunuc  Mountain,  with  a  fair  wind  and 
the  current  in  our  favor,  we  commenced  our  re- 
turn voyage  at  noon,  sitting  at  our  ease  and 
conversing,  or  in  silence  watching  for  the  last 
trace  of  each  reach  in  the  river  as  a  bend  con- 
cealed it  from  our  view.  As  the  season  was 
further  advanced,  the  wind  now  blew  steadily 
from  the  north,  and  with  our  sail  set  we  could 
occasionally  lie  on  our  oars  without  loss  of  time. 
The  lumbermen  throwing  down  wood  from  the 
top  of  the  high  bank,  thirty  or  forty  feet  above 
the  water,  that  it  might  be  sent  downstream, 
paused  in  their  work  to  watch  our  retreating 
sail.  By  this  time,  indeed,  we  were  well  known 
to  the  boatmen,  and  were  hailed  as  the  Bevenue 
Cutter  of  the  stream.    As  we  sailed  rapidty 
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down  the  riTer,  flhut  in  between  two  mounds  of 
earth,  the  sonnds  of  this  timber  rolled  down  the 
bank  enhanced  the  silenoe  and  Tsstness  of  the 
noon,  and  we  fancied  that  only  the  primeval 
echoes  were  awakened.  The  vision  of  a  distant 
scow  jnst  heaving  in  sight  ronnd  a  headland  aisc 
increased  by  contrast  the  solitude. 

Through  the  din  and  desultoriness  of  noon, 
even  in  the  most  Oriental  city,  is  seen  the  fresh 
and  primitive  and  savage  nature,  in  which  Scy- 
thians and  Ethiopians  and  Indians  dwell. 
What  is  echo,  what  are  light  and  shade,  day 
and  night,  ocean  and  stars,  earthquake  and 
eclipse,  there?  The  works  of  man  are  every- 
where swallowed  up  in  the  immensity  of  nature. 
The  ^gean  Sea  is  but  Lake  Huron  still  to  the 
Indian.  Also  there  is  all  the  refinement  of 
civilized  life  in  the  woods  under  a  sylvan  garb. 
The  wildest  scenes  have  an  air  of  domesticity 
and  homeliness  even  to  the  citizen,  and  when 
the  flicker's  cackle  is  heard  in  the  clearing,  he 
is  reminded  that  civilization  has  wrought  but 
little  change  there.  Science  is  welcome  to  the 
deepest  recesses  of  the  forest,  for  there  too  na- 
ture obeys  the  same  old  civil  laws.  The  little 
red  bug  on  the  stump  of  a  pine, — for  it  the 
wind  shifts  and  the  sun  breaks  through  the 
clouds.  In  the  wildest  nature,  there  is  not  only 
the  material  of  the  most  cultivated  life,  and  a 
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aort  of  anticipation  of  the  last  result,  but  a 
greater  refinement  already  than  is  ever  attained 
by  man.  There  is  papyrus  by  the  river-side, 
and  rushes  for  light,  and  the  goose  only  flies 
overhead,  ages  before  the  studious  are  bom  or 
letters  invented,  and  that  literature  which  the 
former  suggest,  and  even  from  the  first  have 
rudely  served,  it  may  be  man  does  not  yet  use 
them  to  express.  Nature  is  prepared  to  wel« 
come  into  her  scenery  the  finest  work  of  human 
art,  for  she  is  herself  an  art  so  cunning  that  the 
artist  never  appears  in  his  work. 

Art  is  not  tame,  and  Nature  is  not  wild,  in 
the  ordinary  sense.  A  perfect  work  of  man's 
art  would  also  be  wild  or  natural  in  a  good 
sense.  Man  tames  Nature  only  that  he  may  at 
last  make  her  more  free  even  than  he  found  her, 
though  he  may  never  yet  have  succeeded. 

With  this  propitious  breeze,  and  the  help  of 
our  oars,  we  soon  reached  the  Falls  of  Amos- 
keag,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Pisoataquoag,  and 
recognized,  as  we  swept  rapidly  by,  many  a  fair 
bank  and  islet  on  which  our  eyes  had  rested  in 
the  upward  passage.  Our  boat  was  like  that 
which  Chaucer  describes  in  his  Dream,  in  which 
the  knight  took  his  departure  from  the  island,^- 

**To  janmey  for  his  mairiagey 
And  nfettn  with  moh  an  host. 
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Hist  ireddad  miflfht  be  leMt  uA  vmm^  •  •  • 

Wbioh  batge  wm  m  »  maa't  thooi^ 

After  hie  pleeeme  to  him  broaght. 

The  qneeiie  henelf  eeonetomed  »je 

In  the  leine  betge  to  pUy, 

It  needed  neither  meet  ne  rothery 

I  have  not  heerd  of  snoh  another, 

No  maeter  for  the  goreinanoe, 

Hie  eayled  by  thought  and  pleaeeimea, 

Wlthmit  labor  eaet  and  weet, 

JiXi  wae  onOi  h?w1itm>  or  tenpeet*" 

So  we  sailed  this  afternoon,  thinking  of  the  say* 
ing  of  Pythagoras,  though  we  had  no  peonliar 
right  to  remember  it,  **It  is  beantiful  when 
prosperitf  is  present  with  intelleot,  and  when 
sailing  as  it  were  with  a  prosperous  wind,  ao- 
tions  are  performed  looking  to  virtue;  just  as  a 
pilot  looks  to  the  motions  of  the  stars."  All 
the  world  reposes  in  beauty  to  him  who  pre* 
serves  equipoise  in  his  life,  and  moves  serenely 
on  his  path  without  secret  violence;  as  he  who 
sails  down  a  stream,  he  has  only  to  steer,  keep- 
ing his  bark  in  the  middle,  and  carry  it  round 
the  falls.  The  ripples  curled  away  in  our  wake, 
like  ringlets  from  the  head  of  a  child,  while  we 
steadily  held  on  our  course,  and  under  the  bows 
we  watched 

"The  awaying  eoft, 
Made  by  the  delioate  ware  parted  in  front, 
Ae  through  the  gentle  element  we  move 
like  ihadova  glidiqg  throng  ontnmbled  realna." 

The  forms  of  beauty  fall  naturally  around  the 
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poih  of  him  who  is  m  the  performance  of  his 
proper  work;  as  the  curled  shavings  drop  from 
the  plane,  and  borings  cluster  round  the  auger. 
Undulation  is  the  gentlest  and  most  ideal  of  mo* 
tions,  produced  by  one  fluid  falling  on  another. 
Rippling  is  a  more  graceful  flight.  From  a 
hill-top  you  may  detect  in  it  the  wings  of  birds 
endlessly  repeiU»d.  The  two  waving  lines 
which  represent  the  flight  of  birds  appear  to 
haye  been  copied  from  the  ripple. 

The  trees  made  an  admirable  fence  to  the 
landscape,  skirting  the  horizon  on  every  side.  ^ 

The  single  trees  and  the  groves  left  standing  on  I 

the  interval  appeared  naturally  disposed,  though  ! 

the  farmer  had  consulted  only  his  convenience,  | 

for  he  too  falls  into  the  scheme  of  Nature.  Art 
can  never  match  the  luxury  and  superfluity  of 
Nature.  In  the  former  all  is  seen;  it  cannot 
afford  concealed  wealth,  and  is  niggardly  in 
comparison;  but  Nature,  even  when  she  is  scant 
and  thin  outwardly,  satisfies  us  still  by  the  as- 
surance of  a  certain  generosity  at  the  roots.  In 
swamps,  where  there  is  only  here  and  there  an 
evergreen  tree  amid  the  quaking  moss  and  cran- 
berry beds,  the  bareness  does  not  suggest  pov- 
erty. The  single-spruce,  which  I  had  hardly 
noticed  in  gardens,  attracts  me  in  such  places, 
and  now  first  I  understand  why  men  try  to  make 
them  grow  about  their  houses.    But  tiiough 
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there  may  be  very  perfect  specinienB  in  front- 
yard  plots,  their  beauty  is  for  the  most  part  in- 
effectual there,  for  there  is  no  such  assurance 
of  kindred  wealth  beneath  and  around  them,  to 
make  them  show  to  advantage.  As  we  have 
said,  Nature  is  a  greater  and  more  perfect  art, 
the  art  of  Gh)d;  though,  referred  to  herself,  she 
is  genius;  and  there  is  a  similarity  between  her 
operations  and  man's  art  eyen  in  the  details  and 
trifles.  When  the  overhanging  pine  drops  into 
the  water,  by  the  sun  and  water,  and  the  wind 
rubbing  it  against  the  shore,  its  boughs  are  worn 
into  fantastic  shapes,  and  white  and  smooth,  as 
if  tamed  in  a  laihe.  Man's  art  has  wi«dy  imi- 
tated  those  forms  into  which  all  matter  is  most 
inclined  to  run,  as  foliage  and  fruit.  A  ham- 
mock swung  in  a  grove  assumes  the  exact  form 
of  a  canoe,  broader  or  narrower,  and  higher 
or  lower  at  the  ends,  as  more  or  fewer  persons 
are  in  it,  and  it  roUs  in  the  air  with  the  motion 
of  the  body,  like  a  canoe  in  the  water.  Our 
art  leaves  its  shavings  and  its  dust  about;  her 
art  exhibits  itself  even  in  the  shavings  and  the 
dust  which  we  make.  She  has  perfected  herself 
by  an  eternity  of  practice.  The  world  is  well 
kept;  no  rubbish  accumulates;  the  morning  air 
is  clear  even  at  this  day,  and  no  dust  has  settled 
on  the  grass.  Behold  how  the  evening  now 
steals  over  the  fields,  the  shadows  of  the  trees 
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ereeping  f ardier  and  farther  into  the  meadow, 
and  erelong  the  stars  will  oome  to  bathe  in  these 
retired  waters.  Her  undertakings  are  secure 
and  never  fail.  If  I  were  awakened  from  a 
deep  sleep,  I  should  know  which  side  of  the 
meridian  the  sun  might  be  by  the  aspect  of  na- 
ture, and  by  the  chirp  of  the  crickets,  and  yet 
no  painter  can  paint  this  difference.  The  land- 
scape contains  a  thousand  dials  which  indicate 
the  natural  divisions  of  time,  the  shadows  of  a 
fliousand  styles  point  to  the  hour. 

''Kot  only  o'«r  the  dial*i  Amm, 

This  iilmil  phantom  day  1»y  day, 
WUih  alow,  unaeen,  wnoeaaiiy  paoa 

Steala  momonta,  montha,  and  yaaia  away ; 
F^om  hoary  roek  and  aged  tree, 

¥toaL  praiid  Fklmyra'a  moQlderii^  walla. 
From  Teneriffe,  toweriqg  o'er  the  aea, 

F^om  eyery  Uade  of  gxaaa  it  f aUa." 

It  is  almost  the  only  game  which  the  trees  play 
at,  this  tit-for-tat,  now  this  side  in  the  sun, 
now  that,  the  drama  of  the  day.  In  deep  ra« 
vines  under  the  eastern  sides  of  cliffs.  Night  f or- 
wardly  plants  her  foot  even  at  noonday,  and  as 
Day  retreats  she  steps  into  his  trenches,  skulk- 
ing from  tree  to  tree,  from  fence  to  fence,  until 
at  last  she  sits  in  his  citadel  and  draws  out  her 
forces  into  the  plain.  It  may  be  that  the  fore- 
noon is  brighter  than  the  afternoon,  not  only 
because  of  the  greater  transparency  of  its  at* 
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mospheie,  but  becaiue  »e  it»tega%  luuk  must 
into  tlm  ^fflt,  fin  foTwrd^to  the  jpjt  ^""^  so 
in  the  forenoon  see  the  sunny  side  of  things,  but 
in  the  afternoon  the  shadow  of  eyery  tree. 

The  afternoon  is  now  far  advanced,  and  a 
fresh  and  leisurely  wind  is  blowing  over  the 
river,  making  long  reaches  of  bright  ripples. 
The  river  has  done  its  stint,  and  appears  not  to 
flow,  but  lie  at  its  length  reflecting  the  light, 
and  the  haze  over  the  woods  is  like  the  inaudible 
panting,  or  rather  the  gentle  perspiration  of 
resting  nature,  rising  from  a  myriad  of  pores 
into  the  attenuated  atmosphere* 

On  the  thirty-first  day  of  Mardi,  one  hundred 
and  forty-two  years  before  this,  probably  about 
this  time  in  the  afternoon,  there  were  hurriedly 
paddling  down  this  part  of  the  river,  between 
the  pine  woods  which  then  fringed  these  banks, 
two  white  women  and  a  boy,  who  had  left  an 
island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Contoocook  before 
daybreak.  They  were  slightly  dad  for  the 
season,  in  the  English  fashion,  and  handled 
their  paddles  unskillf ully,  but  with  nervous  en- 
ergy and  determination,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
their  canoe  lay  the  still  bleeding  scalps  of  ten 
of  the  aborigines.  They  were  Hannah  Dustan, 
and  her  nurse,  Mary  Neff,  both  of  Haverhill, 
eighteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  this  river,  and 
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an  English  boy,  named  Samnel  Lennardson, 
escaping  from  captivity  among  the  Indians. 
On  the  15th  of  March  previous,  Hannah  Dus- 
tan  had  been  compelled  to  rise  from  childbed, 
and  half  dressed,  with  one  foot  bare,  accom* 
panied  by  her  nurse,  commence  an  uncertain 
march,  in  still  inclement  weather,  through  the 
snow  and  the  wilderness.  She  had  seen  her 
seven  elder  children  flee  with  their  father,  but 
knew  not  of  their  fate.  She  had  seen  her  in- 
fant's brains  dashed  out  against  an  apple-tree, 
and  had  left  her  own  and  her  neighbors'  dwell- 
ings in  ashes.  When  she  reached  the  wigwam 
of  her  captor,  situated  on  an  island  in  the  Mer- 
rimack, more  than  twenty  miles  above  where 
we  now  are,  she  had  been  told  that  she  and  her 
nurse  were  soon  to  be  taken  to  a  distant  Indian 
settlement,  and  there  made  to  run  the  gauntlet 
naked.  The  family  of  this  Indian  consisted  of 
two  men,  three  women,  and  seven  children, 
besides  an  English  boy,  whom  she  found  a 
prisoner  among  them.  Having  determined  to 
attempt  her  escape,  she  instructed  the  boy  to 
inquire  of  one  of  the  men,  how  he  should  dis- 
patch an  enemy  in  the  quickest  manner,  and 
take  his  scalp.  **  Strike  'em  there,"  said  he, 
placing  his  finger  on  his  temple,  and  he  also 
showed  him  how  to  take  off  the  scalp.  On  the 
morning  of  die  81st  she  arose  before  daybreak, 
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and  awoke  her  nurse  and  the  boy,  and  taldng 
the  Indians'  tomahawks,  they  killed  them  all  in 
their  sleep,  excepting  one  f ayorite  boy,  and  one 
squaw  who  fled  wounded  with  him  to  the  woods. 
The  English  boy  struck  the  Indian  who  had 
given  him  the  infonnation,  on  the  temple,  as  he 
had  been  directed.  They  then  collected  all  the 
provision  they  could  find,  and  took  their  mas- 
ter's  tomahawk  and  gun,  and  scuttling  all  the 
oanoes  but  one,  commenced  their  flight  to  Ha* 
yerhill,  distant  about  sixty  miles  by  the  river. 
But  after  having  proceeded  a  short  distance, 
fearing  that  her  story  would  not  be  believed  if 
she  should  escape  to  tell  it,  they  returned  to  the 
silent  wigwam,  and  taking  off  the  scalps  of  the 
dead,  put  them  into  a  bag  as  proofs  of  what 
they  had  done,  and  then,  retracing  their  stepa 
to  the  shore  in  the  twilight,  recommenced  their 
voyage. 

Early  this  morning  this  deed  was  perf oxmedy 
and  now,  perchance,  these  tired  women  and  this 
boy,  their  clothes  stained  with  blood,  and  their 
minds  racked  with  alternate  resolution  and  fear, 
are  making  a  hasty  meal  of  parched  com  and 
moose-meat,  while  their  canoe  glides  under  these 
pine  roots  whose  stumps  are  still  standing  on 
the  bank.  They  are  thinking  of  the  dead  whom 
they  have  left  behind  on  that  solitary  isle  far  up 
the  stream,  and  of  the  relentless  living  warriors 
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who  are  in  pnrsuit.  Every  witbered  leaf  which 
the  winter  has  left  seems  to  know  their  story, 
and  in  its  mstling  to  repeat  it  and  betray  them* 
An  Indian  lurks  behind  every  rock  and  pine, 
and  their  nerves  cannot  bear  the  tapping  of  a 
woodpecker.  Or  they  forget  their  own  dangers 
and  their  deeds  in  conjecturing  the  fate  of  their 
kindred,  and  whether,  if  they  escape  the  Indi- 
ans, they  shall  find  the  former  still  alive.  They 
do  not  stop  to  cook  their  meals  upon  the  bank, 
nor  land,  except  to  carry  their  canoe  about  the 
falls.  The  stolen  birch  forgets  its  master  and 
does  them  good  service,  and  the  swollen  current 
bears  them  swiftly  along  with  little  need  of  the 
paddle,  except  to  steer  and  keep  them  warm  by 
exercise.  For  ice  is  floating  in  the  river;  the 
spring  is  opening;  the  musk-rat  and  the  beaver 
are  driven  out  of  their  holes  by  the  flood;  deer 
gasBC  at  them  from  the  bank;  a  few  faint-sing- 
ing  forest  birds,  perchance,  fly  across  the  river 
to  the  northernmost  shore;  the  flsh-hawk  sails 
and  screams  overhead,  and  geese  fly  over  with 
a  startling  clangor;  but  they  do  not  observe 
these  things,  or  they  speedily  forget  them. 
They  do  not  smile  or  chat  all  day.  Sometimes 
they  pass  an  Indian  grave  surrounded  by  its 
paling  on  the  bank,  or  the  frame  of  a  wigwam, 
with  a  few  coals  left  behind,  or  the  withered 
stalks  still  rustling  in  the  Indian's  solitaiyoom* 
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field  on  the  interval.  The  birch  stripped  of  its 
bark,  or  the  charred  stump  where  a  tree  has 
been  burned  down  to  be  made  into  a  canoe, 
these  are  the  only  traces  of  man,  — a  fabulous 
wild  man  to  ns.  On  either  side,  the  primeval 
forest  stretches  away  uninterrupted  to  Canada, 
or  to  the  **South  Sea; "  to  the  white  man  a 
drear  and  howling  wilderness,  but  to  the  Indian 
a  home,  adapted  to  his  nature,  and  cheerful  as 
the  smile  of  the  Great  Spirit, 

While  we  loiter  here  this  autumn  evening, 
looking  for  a  spot  retired  enough,  where  we 
shall  quietly  rest  to-night,  they  thus,  in  that 
chilly  March  evening,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two  years  before  us,  with  vrind  and  current 
favoring,  have  already  glided  out  of  sight,  not 
to  camp,  as  we  shall,  at  night,  but  while  two 
sleep  one  will  manage  the  canoe,  and  the  swift 
stream  bear  them  onward  to  the  settlements,  it 
may  be,  even  to  old  John  Lovewell's  house  on 
Salmon  Brook  to-night. 

According  to  the  historian,  they  escaped  as 
by  a  miracle  all  roving  bands  of  Indians,  and 
reached  their  homes  in  safety,  with  their  tro- 
phies, for  which  the  General  Court  paid  them 
fifty  pounds.  The  family  of  Hannah  Dustan 
all  assembled  alive  once  more,  except  the  infant 
whose  brains  were  dashed  out  against  the  apple- 
tree,  and  there  have  been  many  who  in  later 
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times  have  lived  to  say  that  they  had  eaten  of 
the  fruit  of  that  apple-tree. 

This  seems  a  long  while  ago,  and  yet  it  hap- 
pened since  Milton  wrote  his  Paradise  Lost. 
But  its  antiqnitf  is  not  the  less  great  for  that, 
for  we  do  not  regulate  our  historical  time  by 
the  English  standard,  nor  did  the  English  by 
the  Roman,  nor  the  Beman  by  the  Greek. 
^*We  must  look  a  long  way  back,*'  says  Ba- 
leigh,  ^^to  find  the  Bomans  giving  laws  to  na- 
tions, and  their  consuls  bringing  kings  and 
princes  bound  in  chains  to  Bome  in  triumph;  to 
see  men  go  to  Greece  for  wisdom,  or  Ophir  for 
gold;  when  now  nothing  remains  but  a  poor 
paper  remembrance  of  their  former  condition/' 
And  yet,  in  one  sense,  not  so  far  back  as  to 
find  the  Penacooks  and  Pawtuckets  using  bows 
and  arrows  and  hatchets  of  stone,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Merrimack.  From  this  September  after- 
noon, and  from  between  these  now  cultivated 
shores,  those  times  seemed  more  remote  than 
the  dark  ages.  On  beholding  an  old  picture  of 
Concord,  as  it  appeared  but  seventy-five  years 
ago,  with  a  fair  open  prospect  and  a  light  on 
trees  and  river,  as  if  it  were  broad  noon,  I  find 
that  I  had  not  thought  the  sun  shone  in  those 
days,  or  that  men  lived  in  broad  daylight  then. 
Still  less  do  we  imagine  the  sun  shining  on  hill 
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and  valley  during  Pliilip*s  war,  on  the  war-path 
of  Chuioh  or  Philip,  or  later  of  Lovewell  or 
Paugus,  with  serene  summer  weather,  but  they 
must  haye  lived  and  fought  in  a  dim  twilight  or 
night. 

The  age  of  the  world  is  great  enough  for  our 
imaginations,  even  according  to  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count, without  borrowing  any  years  from  the 
geologist.  From  Adam  and  Eve  at  one  leap 
sheer  down  to  the  deluge,  and  then  through  the 
ancient  monarchies,  through  Babylon  and 
Thebes,  Brahma  and  Abraham,  to  Greece  and 
the  Argonauts;  whence  we  might  start  again 
with  Orpheus  and  the  Trojan  war,  the  Pyra- 
mids and  the  Olympic  games,  and  Homer  and 
Athens,  for  our  stages;  and  after  a  breathing 
space  at  the  building  of  Rome,  continue  our 
journey  down  through  Odin  and  Christ  to — 
America.  It  is  a  wearisome  while.  And  yet 
the  lives  of  but  sixty  old  women,  such  as  live 
under  the  hill,  say  of  a  century  each,  strung 
together,  are  sufficient  to  reach  over  the  whole 
ground.  Taking  hold  of  hands  they  would 
span  the  interval  from  Eve  to  my  own  mother. 
A  respectable  tea-party  merely,  —  whose  gossip 
would  be  Universal  History.  The  fourth  old 
woman  from  myself  suckled  €}olumbns, — the 
ninth  was  nurse  to  the  Norman  Conqueror,  -~ 
the  nineteenth  was   the  Virgin   Maiy,— •the 
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twenty^f onrih  the  CimuDan  Sibjl,  —  the  tliirti* 
eth  was  at  the  Trojan  war  and  Helen  her  name, 
— the  thirty-eighth  was  Queen  Semiramis,  — ^ 
the  sixtieth  was  Eve,  the  mother  of  tntt-ntrttiil^ 
So  much  for  the 

**  Old  wonuui  tliat  Utm  vndflr  the  billv 
And  if  ihe  '•  not  gone  ihe  Utm  tibera  itilL" 

•It  will  not  take  a  veiy  great-granddaughter  of 
in  at  the  death  of  Time. 


We  can  never  safely  exceed  the  actual  facts 
in  our  narratives*  Of  pure  invention,  such  as 
some  suppose,  there  is  no  instance.  To  write 
a  true  work  of  fiction  even  is  only  to  take  lei- 
sure and  liberty  to  describe  some  things  more 
exactiy  as  they  are.  A  true  account  of  the 
actual  is  the  rarest  poetry,  for  common  sense 
always  takes  a  hasty  and  superficial  view. 
Though  I  am  not  much  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  Ooethe,  I  should  say  that  it  was  one 
of  his  chief  excellences  as  a  writer,  that  he  was 
satisfied  with  giving  an  exact  description  of 
things  as  they  appeared  to  him,  and  their  effect 
upon  him.  Most  travelers  have  not  self-respect 
enough  to  do  this  simply,  and  make  objects  and 
events  stand  around  them  as  the  centre,  but 
still  imagine  more  favorable  positions  and  re- 
lations than  the  actual  ones,  and  so  we  get  no 
valuable  report  from  them  at  all.  In  his  Ital- 
ian Travels  Ooethe  jogs  along  at  a  snail's  pace, 
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bat  always  mindful  that  the  earth  is  beneath 
and  the  heavens  are  above  him.  His  Italy  is 
not  merely  the  fatherland  of  laEsaroni  and  vir- 
tuosi, and  scene  of  splendid  ruins,  but  a  solid 
turf -dad  soil,  daily  shined  on  by  the  sun,  and 
nightly  by  the  moon.  Even  the  few  showers 
are  faithfully  recorded.  He  speaks  as  an  un- 
ooncemed  spectator,  whose  object  is  faithfully 
to  describe  what  he  sees,  and  that,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  order  in  which  he  sees  it.  Even 
his  reflections  do  not  interfere  with  hb  descrip- 
tions. In  one  place  he  speaks  of  himself  as 
giving  so  glowing  and  truthful  a  description  of 
an  old  tower  to  the  peasants  who  had  gathered 
around  him,  that  they  who  had  been  bom  and 
brought  up  in  the  neighborhood  must  needs  look 
over  their  shoulders,  ^^that,*'  to  nse  his  own 
words,  *^they  might  behold  with  their  eyes, 
what  I  had  praised  to  their  ears,"  —  **and  I 
added  nothing,  not  even  the  ivy  which  for  cen- 
turies had  decorated  the  walls."  It  would  thus 
be  possible  for  inferior  minds  to  produce  inval- 
uable books,  if  this  very  moderation  were  not 
the  evidence  of  superiority;  for  tfaewise  are  not 
so  much  wiser  than  others  as  respecters  of  their 
own  wisdom.  Some,  poor  in  spirit,  record 
plamtively  only  what  has  happened  to  them; 
but  others  how  they  have  happened  to  the  uni' 
verse,  and   the   judgment   which   they   have 
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awarded  to  ciromnstanoes.  Abore  all,  he  pos- 
sessed a  bearty  good-will  to  all  men,  and  never 
wrote  a  cross  or  even  careless  word.  On  one 
occasion  the  post-boy  sniveling,  ^Signer,  per- 
donate,  questa  %  la  mia  patria,"  he  confesses 
that  ^*to  me  poor  northerner  came  something 
tear-like  into  the  eyes/' 

(joethe's  whole  education  and  life  were  those 
of  the  artist.  He  lacks  the  onoonscionsness  of 
the  poet.  In  his  autobiography  he  describes 
accurately  the  life  of  the  author  of  Wilhdm 
Meister.  For  as  there  is  in  that  book,  mingled 
with  a  rare  and  seraie  wisdom,  a  certain  petti- 
ness or  exaggeration  of  trifles,  wisdom  applied 
to  produce  a  constrained  and  partial  and  merely 
well-bred  man, — a  magnifying  of  the  theatre 
till  life  itself  is  turned  into  a  stage,  for  which 
it  is  our  duty  to  study  our  parts  well,  and  con- 
duct with  propriety  and  precision,  —  so  in  the 
autobiography,  the  fault  of  his  education  is,  so 
to  speak,  its  merely  artistic  completeness.  Na- 
ture is  hindered,  though  she  prevails  at  last  in 
making  an  unusually  catholic  impression  on  the 
boy.  It  is  the  life  of  a  city  boy,  whose  toys  are 
pictures  and  works  of  art,  whose  wonders  are 
the  theatre  and  kingly  processions  and  crown- 
ings. As  the  youth  studied  minutely  the  order 
and  the  degrees  in  the  imperial  procession,  and 
suffered  none  of  its  effect  to  be  lost  on  him,  so 
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the  man  mimed  to  flecnre  a  rank  in  aodety  wbieh 
would  aatirfjr  his  notion  of  fitness  and  respecta- 
bility. He  was  defrauded  of  mnch  which  the 
savage  bojr  enjoys.  Indeed,  he  himself  has  oc- 
casion to  say  in  this  Toy  antobiography,  when 
at  last  he  escapes  into  the  woods  without  the 
gates:  ^Thns  much  is  certain,  that  only  the 
nndefinable,  wide-expanding  feelings  of  yonth 
and  of  uncultivated  nations  are  adapted  to  the 
sublime,  which,  whenever  it  may  be  excited  in 
us  through  external  objects,  since  it  b  either 
formless,  or  else  moulded  into  forms  which  are 
incomprehensible,  must  surround  us  with  a 
grandeur  which  we  find  above  our  reach."  He 
further  says  of  himself:  ^I  had  lived  among 
painters  from  my  childhood,  and  had  accus- 
tomed myself  to  look  at  objects,  as  they  did, 
with  reference  to  art."  And  this  was  his  prao* 
tice  to  the  last.  He  was  even  too  tedl^bred  to 
be  thoroughly  bred.  He  says  that  he  had  had 
no  intercourse  with  the  lowest  class  of  his  towns* 
boys.  The  child  should  have  the  advantage  of 
ignorance  as  well  as  of  knowledge,  and  is  fortu- 
nate if  he  gets  his  share  of  neglect  and  expo- 
sure. 

'"TIm  law*  of  Natnra  biMk  t]i6  tqIm  of  Art** 

The  Man  of  Oenius  may  at  the  same  time  be, 
indeed  is  commonly,  an  Artist,  but  the  two  are 
not  to  be  confounded.    The  Man  of  Genius, 
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referred  to  mankincU  is  an  originator,  an  in* 
spired  or  demonic  man,  who  prodnoes  a  per* 
feet  work  in  obedienoe  to  laws  yet  unexplored. 
The  Artist  is  he  who  detects  and  applies  the 
law  from  observation  of  the  works  of  Genius, 
whether  of  man  or  nature.  The  Artisan  is  he 
who  merelj  applies  the  roles  which  others  have 
detected.  There  has  been  no  man  of  pure  Oen- 
ius ;  as  there  has  been  none  wholly  destitute  of 
Genius. 

Poetry  is  the  mysticism  of  mankind. 

The  expressions  of  the  poet  cannot  be  ana- 
lyzed; his  sentence  is  one  word,  whose  syllables 
are  words.  There  are  indeed  no  voords  quite 
worthy  to  be  set  to  his  music.  But  what  mat- 
ter if  we  do  not  hear  the  words  always,  if  we 
hear  the  music? 

Much  verse  fails  of  being  poetry  because  it 
was  not  written  exactly  at  the  right  crisis, 
though  it  may  have  been  inconceivably  near  to 
it.  It  is  only  by  a  miracle  that  poetry  is  written 
at  all.  It  is  not  recoverable  thought,  but  a  hue 
caught  from  a  vaster  receding  thought. 

A  poem  is  one  undivided,  unimpeded  expres- 
sion fallen  ripe  into  literature,  and  it  is  undi- 
videdly  and  unimpededly  received  by  those  for 
whom  it  was  matured. 

If  you  can  speak  what  you  will  never  hear,  if 
you  can  write  what  you  wiU  never  read,  you 
have  done  rare  things. 
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OodbH 

The  pnecmBcionsneiis  of  man  is  the  coiifldoiis- 
nessof  GhxL 

Deep  are  the  f onndatiaiis  of  sinoerity.    Even 

stone  walls  haye  their  fonndation  below  the 

f  ■_i_,i 

W  hat  is  prodneed  bj  a  free  stroke  chaims  ns, 
like  the  forms  of  lichens  and  leaves.  There  is 
a  certain  perfection  in  accident  which  we  never 
eonsdonsly  attain*  Draw  a  blunt  quill  filled 
with  ink  over  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  fold  the 
paper  before  the  ink  is  dry,  transverBcly  to  this 
Ijfift^  and  a  delicately  ffhiid4Ml  and  regular  figure 
will  be  produced,  in  some  respects  more  pleas- 
ing  than  an  elaborate  drawing. 

The  talent  of  composition  is  very  dangerous, 
— the  striking  out  the  heart  of  life  at  a  blow, 
as  the  Indian  takes  off  a  scalp.  I  feel  as  if 
my  life  had  grown  more  outward  when  I  can  ex- 
press it. 

On  his  journey  from  Brenner  to  Verona, 
Goethe  writes:  ^*The  Tees  flows  now  more 
gently,  and  makes  in  many  places  broad  sands. 
On  tiie  land,  near  to  the  water,  upon  the  hill* 
sides,  everything  is  so  closely  planted  one  to 
another,  that  you  think  they  must  choke  one 
another,  —  vineyards,  maise,  mulbeny  -  trees. 
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apples,  pean,  quinces,  and  nnts.  The  dwarf 
elder  throws  itself  yigoroosly  over  the  walls. 
Ivy  grows  with  strong  stems  up  the  rocks,  and 
spreads  itself  wide  over  them,  the  lizard  glides 
through  the  intervals,  and  everything  that  wan* 
ders  to  and  fro  reminds  one  of  the  loveliest  pic* 
tares  of  art.  The  women's  tofts  of  hair  bound 
up,  the  men's  bare  breasts  and  light  jackets, 
the  excellent  oxen  which  they  drive  home  from 
market,  the  little  asses  with  their  loads,  — 
everything  forms  a  living,  animated  Heinrich 
Boos.  And  now  that  it  is  evening,  in  the  mild 
air  a  few  clouds  rest  upon  the  mountains,  in  the 
heavens  more  stand  still  than  move,  and  imme- 
diately after  sunset  the  chirping  of  crickets  be* 
gins  to  grow  more  loud;  then  one  feels  for  once 
at  home  in  the  world,  and  not  as  concealed  or 
in  exile.  I  am  contented  as  though  I  had  been 
bom  and  brought  up  here,  and  were  now  re* 
turning  from  a  Greenland  or  whaling  voyage. 
Even  the  dust  of  my  Fatherland,  which  is  often 
whirled  about  the  wagon,  and  which  for  so  long 
a  time  I  had  not  seen,  is  greeted.  The  dock* 
and-bell  jingling  of  the  crickets  is  altogether 
lovely,  penetrating,  and  agreeable.  It  sounds 
bravely  when  roguish  boys  whistle  in  emulation 
of  a  field  of  such  songstresses.  One  fancies 
that  they  really  enhance  one  another.  Also  the 
evening  is  perfectly  mild  as  the  day. 
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^U  one  who  dwelt  in  ihe  soutili,  and  came 
hither  £rom  the  Boadi,  should  hear  of  my  rap* 
tore  hereupon,  he  would  deem  me  yeiy  childish. 
Alas!  what  I  here  express  I  have  long  known 
while  I  suffered  under  an  unpropitious  heaven, 
and  now  may  I  joyful  feel  this  joy  as  an  ezcep- 
tion,  which  we  should  enjoy  everforth  as  an 
eternal  necessity  of  our  nature." 

Thus  we  ^sayled  by  thought  and  pleasaunoe/* 
as  Chaucer  says,  and  all  things  seemed  with  us 
to  flow;  the  shore  itself  and  the  distant  cliffs 
were  dissolved  by  the  undiluted  air.  The  hard- 
est  material  seemed  to  obey  the  same  law  with 
the  most  fluid,  and  so  indeed  in  the  long  run  it 
does.  Trees  were  but  rivers  of  sap  and  woody 
fibre,  flowing  from  the  atmosphere,  and  empty- 
ing into  the  earth  by  their  trunks,  as  their  roots 
flowed  upward  to  the  sur&ce.  And  in  the 
heavens  tiiere  were  rivers  of  stars,  and  milky 
ways,  already  beginning  to  gleam  and  ripple 
over  our  heads.  There  were  rivers  of  rock  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  rivers  of  ore  in  its 
bowels,  and  our  thoughts  flowed  and  circulated, 
and  this  portion  of  time  was  but  the  current 
hour.  Let  ns  wander  where  we  will,  the  uni- 
verse is  built  round  about  us,  and  we  are  cen- 
tral still.  If  we  look  into  the  heavens  they  are 
ooncavci  and  if  we  were  to  look  into  a  gulf  as 
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bottomless,  it  would  be  oonoaye  also.  The  sk^ 
is  curved  downward  to  the  earth  in  the  horizony 
because  we  stand  on  the  plain.  I  draw  down 
its  skirts.  The  stars  so  low  there  seem  loath  to 
depart,  but  by  a  circuitous  path  to  be  remem* 
bering  me,  and  returning  on  their  steps. 

We  had  already  passed  by  broad  daylight  the 
scene  of  our  encampment  at  Coos  Falls,  and  at 
length  we  pitched  our  camp  on  the  west  bank, 
in  the  northern  part  of  Merrimack,  nearly  oppo* 
site  to  the  large  island  on  which  we  had  spent 
the  noon  in  our  way  up  the  river. 

There  we  went  to  bed  that  summer  evening, 
on  a  sloping  shelf  in  the  bank,  a  couple  of  rods 
from  our  boat,  which  was  drawn  up  on  the  sand, 
and  just  behind  a  thin  fringe  of  oaks  which  bor- 
dered the  river;  without  having  disturbed  any 
inhabitants  but  the  spiders  in  the  grass,  which 
came  out  by  the  light  of  our  lamp,  and  crawled 
over  our  buffaloes.  When  we  looked  out  from 
under  the  tent,  the  trees  were  seen  dindy  through 
the  mist,  and  a  cool  dew  hung  upon  die  grass, 
which  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  night,  and  with 
the  damp  air  we  inhaled  a  solid  fragrance. 
Having  eaten  our  supper  of  hot  cocoa  and  bread 
and  watermelon,  we  soon  grew  weaiy  of  con-> 
versing,  and  writing  in  our  journals,  and,  put* 
ting  out  the  lantern  which  hung  from  the  tent- 
pole,  fell  asleep. 
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Uiifortaiiatdiy,  many  things  liaye  been 
omitted  which  dionld  haye  been  reoorded  in  tsfost 
journal;  for  though  we  made  it  a  role  to  set 
down  all  our  experienoes  therein,  yet  such  a  res- 
olution is  vexy  hard  to  keep,  for  the  important 
ezperienoe  rarely  allows  us  to  remember  such 
obligations,  and  so  indifferent  things  get  re- 
oorded, while  that  is  frequently  neglected.  It 
is  not  easy  to  write  in  a  journal  what  interesto 
us  at  any  time,  because  to  write  it  is  not  what 
interests  us. 

Whenever  we  awoke  in  the  night,  still  eking 
out  our  dreams  with  half -awakened  thoughts,  it 
was  not  till  after  an  interval,  when  the  wind 
breathed  harder  than  usual,  flapping  the  eur« 
tains  of  the  tent,  and  causing  ito  cords  to  vi- 
brate,  that  we  remembered  that  we  lay  on  the 
bank  of  the  Merrimack,  and  not  in  our  chamber 
at  home.  With  our  heads  so  low  in  the  grass, 
we  heard  the  river  whirling  and  sucking,  and 
lapsing  downward,  kissing  the  shore  as  it  went, 
sometimes  rippling  louder  than  usual,  and  again 
its  mighty  current  making  only  a  slight  limpid, 
trickling  sound,  as  if  our  water-pail  had  sprung 
a  leak,  and  the  water  were  flowing  into  the 
grass  by  our  side.  The  wind,  rustling  the  oaks 
and  haaelB,  impressed  us  like  a  wakeful  and 
inconsiderate  person  up  at  midnight,  moving 
about,  and  putting  things  to  righto,  occasionally 
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stirring  up  whole  diawen  full  of  leayes  at  a 
poff.  There  seemed  to  be  a  great  haste  and 
preparation  throughout  Nature,  as  for  a  distin- 
guished visitor;  all  her  aisles  had  to  be  swept 
in  the  night  by  a  thousand  handmaidens,  and 
a  thousand  pots  to  be  boiled  for  the  next  day's 
feasting;  —  such  a  whispering  bustle,  as  if  ten 
thousand  fairies  made  their  fingers  fly,  silently 
sewing  at  the  new  carpet  with  which  the  earth 
was  to  be  dothed,  and  the  new  drapery  which 
was  to  adorn  the  trees.  And  then  the  wind 
would  lull  and  die  away,  and  we  like  it  fell  i 

asleep  again. 
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BaU  oa  Irfi  eoow  wllh  itaqrvd 
He  tnrn  ■broDfltei  ub  9W9t  Mmght  to  b^ 
Bb  tv7«d  ■!■(■■  for  tojIflMMM  wwiiaeMt ; 
Bat  with  kfti  OOTCO  did  oiroq^  tho  w«lqr 


M 

DmI^,  Md  Vki  Ml  eft^yod  funMt  itewi.** 


As  we  lay  awake  long  before  daybreak,  lis* 
tening  to  the  rippling  of  the  river  and  the  rus- 
tling of  the  leaves,  in  suspense  whether  the  wind 
blew  up  or  down  the  stream,  was  favorable  or 
unfavorable  to  our  voyage,  we  already  suspected 
that  there  was  a  change  in  the  weather,  from  a 
freshness  as  of  autumn  in  these  sounds.  The 
wind  in  the  woods  sounded  like  an  incessant 
waterfall  dashing  and  roaring  amid  rooks,  and 
we  even  felt  encouraged  by  the  unusual  activity 
of  the  elements.  He  who  hears  the  rippling  of 
rivers  in  these  degenerate  days  will  not  utterly 
despair.  That  night  was  the  turning-point  in 
the  season.  We  had  gone  to  bed  in  summer, 
and  we  awoke  in  autumn;  for  summer  passes 
into  autunm  in  some  unimaginable  point  of 
^ime,  like  the  turning  of  a  leaf. 
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We  f  onnd  onr  boat  in  the  dawn  just  as  we 
had  left  it,  and  as  if  waitbg  for  us,  there  on  the 
shore,  in  aatomn,  all  cool  and  dripping  with 
dew,  and  our  tracks  still  fresh  in  the  wet  sand 
around  it,  the  fairies  all  gone  or  concealed. 
Before  five  o'clock  we  pushed  it  into  the  fog, 
and,  leaping  in,  at  one  shove  were  out  of  sight 
of  the  shores,  and  began  to  sweep  downward 
with  the  rushing  river,  keeping  a  sharp  lookout 
for  rocks.  We  could  see  only  the  yellow  gur* 
gling  water,  and  a  solid  bank  of  fog  on  every 
side,  forming  a  small  yard  around  us.  We 
soon  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Sonhegan,  and 
the  village  of  Merrimack,  and  as  the  mist  grad-* 
ually  rolled  away,  and  we  were  relieved  from 
the  trouble  of  watching  for  rocks,  we  saw  by  the 
flitting  clouds,  by  the  first  russet  tinge  on  the 
hills,  by  the  rushing  river,  the  cottages  on 
shore,  and  the  shore  itself,  so  coolly  fresh  and 
shining  with  dew,  and  later  in  the  day,  by  the 
hue  of  the  grape-vine,  the  goldfinch  on  the  wil- 
low, the  flickers  flying  in  flocks,  and  when  we 
passed  near  enough  to  the  shore,  as  we  fancied, 
by  the  &ces  of  men,  that  the  Fall  had  com- 
menced.  The  cottages  looked  more  snug  and 
comfortable,  and  their  inhabitants  were  seen 
only  for  a  moment,  and  then  went  quietly  in 
and  shut  tlie  door,  retreating  inward  to  the 
haunts  of  summer. 
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^  And  now  tha  cold  aatmniMl  dews  9g% 
To  cobweb  or^  gnen ; 
And  by  tlio  low-ohom  rowem  doth  appottr 
Tho  fast-docliniiig  year.'* 

We  heard  the  sigh  of  the  first  autamnal  wind, 
and  even  the  water  had  acquired  a  grayer  hue. 
The  sumach,  grape,  and  maple  were  already 
ohanged,  and  the  milkweed  had  turned  to  a 
deep,  rich  yellow.  In  all  woods  the  leares  were 
fast  ripening  for  their  &U;  for  their  full  veins 
and  lively  gloss  mark  the  ripe  leaf  and  not  the 
sered  one  of  the  poets;  and  we  knew  that  the 
maples,  stripped  of  their  leaves  among  the  ear- 
liest, would  soon  stand  like  a  wreath  of  smoke 
along  the  edge  of  the  meadow.  Already  the 
cattle  were  heard  to  low  wildly  in  the  pastures 
and  along  the  highways,  restlessly  running  to 
and  fro,  as  if  in  apprehension  of  the  wither* 
ing  of  the  grass  and  of  the  approach  of  winter. 
Our  thoughts,  too,  began  to  rustle* 

As  I  pass  along  the  streets  of  our  village  of 
Concord  on  the  day  of  our  annual  Cattle-Show, 
when  it  usually  happens  that  the  leaves  of  the 
elms  and  buttonwoods  begin  first  to  strew  the 
ground  under  the  breath  of  the  October  wind, 
the  lively  spirits  in  their  sap  seem  to  mount  as 
high  as  any  plough-boy's  let  loose  that  day; 
and  they  lead  my  thoughts  away  to  the  rustling 
woods,  where  the  trees  are  preparing  for  theii* 
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winter  oampaign.  This  aatamnal  festival,  when 
men  are  gathered  in  crowds  in  the  streets  as 
regularly  and  by  as  natural  a  law  as  the  leaves 
duster  and  rustle  by  the  wayside,  is  naturally 
associated  in  my  mind  with  the  fall  of  the  year* 
The  low  of  cattle  in  the  streets  sounds  like  a 
hoarse  symphony  or  running  bass  to  the  rustling 
of  the  leaves.  The  wind  goes  hurrying  down 
the  country,  gleaning  every  loose  straw  that  is 
left  in  the  fields,  while  every  farmer  lad  too 
appears  to  scud  before  it,  — having  donned  his 
best  pea-jacket  and  pepper-and-salt  waistcoat, 
his  unbent  trousers,  outstanding  rigging  of  duck 
or  kerseymere  or  corduroy,  and  his  furry  hat 
withal, — to  country  fairs  and  cattle-shows,  to 
that  Bome  among  the  villages  where  the  trea- 
sures of  the  year  are  gathered.  All  the  land 
over  they  go  leaping  the  fences  with  their  tough, 
idle  palms,  which  have  never  learned  to  hang 
by  their  sides,  amid  the  low  of  calves  and  the 
bleating  of  sheep, — Amos,  Abner,  Elnathan, 
Elbridge,  — 

"  YiQfBOi  iteep  puM-bearing  moniiteuM  to  the  plain.*' 

I  love  these  sons  of  earth,  every  mother's  son  of 
them,  with  their  great  hearty  hearts  rushing 
tumultuously  in  herds  from  spectacle  to  specta- 
cle, as  if  fearful  lest  there  should  not  be  time 
between  sun  and  sun  to  see  them  all,  and  the 
sun  does  not  wait  more  than  in  havinir-time. 
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**  WSm  Naton's  dailii«i,  Uiay  Hve  in  «l»  irarid 
Peiplaziiig  not  theaaelTM  liow  it  is  hnilad." 

Bunning  hither  and  thither  with  appetite  for 
the  coarse  pastimes  of  the  day,  now  with  bois- 
terous speed  at  the  heels  of  die  inspired  negro 
from  whose  larynx  the  melodies  of  all  Congo 
and  GKiinea  Coast  have  broke  loose  into  our 
streets;  now  to  see  the  procession  of  a  hundred 
yoke  of  oxen,  all  as  august  and  gra^e  as  Osiris, 
or  the  droves  of  neat  cattle  and  milch  cows  as 
unspotted  as  Isis  or  lo.  Such  as  had  no  love 
for  Nature 

Mat  an, 
CSune  lofM  bona  Iram  tlus  gveat  f asdvaL" 

They  may  bring  their  fattest  cattle  and  richest 
fruits  to  the  fair,  but  they  are  all  eclipsed  by 
the  show  of  men.  These  are  stirring  autumn 
days,  when  men  sweep  by  in  crowds,  amid  the 
rustle  of  leaves,  like  migrating  finches;  this  is 
the  true  harvest  of  the  year,  when  the  air  is  but 
the  breath  of  men,  and  the  rustling  of  leaves  is 
as  the  trampling  of  the  crowd.  We  read  nowa- 
days of  the  ancient  festivals,  games,  and  pro- 
cessions of  the  Greeks  and  Etruscans  with  a 
Uttle  incredulity,  or  at  least  with  little  sympa- 
thy; but  how  natural  and  irrepressible  in  every 
people  is  some  hearty  and  palpable  greeting  of 
Nature.  The  Corybantes,  the  Bacchantes,  the 
rude  primitive  tragedians  with  their  procession 
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and  gotti-Mmg,  and  ibe  whole  pampbernalia  of 
ibe  Panathenaa,  which  appear  ao  antiquated 
and  peouliar,  have  their  parallel  now.  The 
husbandman  is  always  a  bettor  Gbeek  than  the 
scholar  is  prepared  to  appreciate,  and  the  old 
custom  still  survives,  while  antiquarians  and 
scholars  grow  gray  in  commemorating  it.  The 
farmers  crowd  to  the  fair  to-day  in  obedience  to 
the  same  ancient  law,  which  Solon  or  Lycnrgus 
did  not  enact,  as  naturally  as  bees  swarm  and 
follow  their  queen. 

It  is  worth  the  while  to  see  the  oountiy's 
people,  how  th^  pour  into  the  town,  the  so- 
ber farmer  folk,  now  all  agog,  their  very  shirt 
and  coat  collars  pointing  forward,  — collars  so 
broad  as  if  they  had  put  their  shirto  on  wrong 
end  upward,  for  the  fashions  always  tend  to 
superfluity,  — and  with  an  unusual  springiness 
in  their  gait,  jabbering  earnestly  to  one  another. 
The  more  supple  vagabond,  too,  is  sure  to  ap* 
pear  on  the  least  rumor  of  such  a  gathering, 
and  the  next  day  to  disappear,  and  go  into  Ids 
hole  like  the  seventeen-year  locust,  in  an  ever- 
shabby  coat,  though  finer  than  the  farmer'a 
best,  yet  never  dressed;  come  to  see  the  sport, 
and  have  a  hand  in  what  is  going,  — to  know 
^what  *s  the  row,"  if  there  is  any;  to  be  where 
some  men  are  drunk,  some  horses  race,  some 
cockerels  fight;  anxious  to  be  shaking  props 
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under  a  taUe^  and  above  all  to  see  tihe  ^^rtriped 
piff."  He  espeoially  is  the  creature  of  the  oo- 
caBion.  He  empties  both  his  pockets  and  his 
character  into  the  stream,  and  swims  in  snch  a 
day.  He  dearly  loves  the  social  slush.  There 
is  no  reserve  of  soberness  in  him. 

I  love  to  see  the  herd  of  men  feeding  heartily 
on  coarse  and  succulent  pleasures,  as  cattle  on 
the  husks  and  stalks  of  vegetables.  Though 
there  are  many  crooked  and  crabbed  specimens 
of  humanity  among  them,  run  all  to  thorn  and 
rind,  and  crowded  out  of  shape  by  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, like  the  third  chestnut  in  the  burr, 
so  that  yon  wonder  to  see  some  heads  wear  a 
whole  hat,  yet  fear  not  that  the  race  will  &il 
or  waver  in  them;  like  the  crabs  whidi  grow  in 
hedges,  they  furnish  the  stocks  of  sweet  and 
thrifty  fruits  still.  Thus  is  nature  recruited 
from  age  to  age,  while  the  fair  and  palatable 
varieties  die  out,  and  have  their  period.  This 
is  that  mankind.  How  cheap  must  be  the 
material  of  which  so  many  men  are  made. 

The  wind  blew  steadily  down  the  stream,  so 
that  we  kept  our  sails  set,  and  lost  not  a  mo- 
ment of  the  forenoon  by  delays,  but  from  early 
morning  until  noon  were  continually  dropping 
downward.  With  our  hands  on  the  steering- 
paddle,  which  was  thrust  deep  into  the  river,  or 
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bending  to  tlie  oar,  which  indeed  we  rarely  re* 
linquished,  we  felt  each  palpitation  in  the  yeins 
of  our  steed,  and  each  impulse  of  the  wings 
which  drew  us  above.  Hie  current  of  our 
thoughts  made  as  sudden  bends  as  the  river, 
which  was  continually  opening  new  prospects  to 
the  east  or  south,  but  we  are  aware  that  rivers 
flow  most  rapidly  and  shallowest  at  these  points. 
The  steadfast  shores  never  once  turned  aside 
for  us,  but  still  trended  as  they  were  made; 
why  then  should  we  always  turn  aside  for  them? 

A  man  cannot  wheedle  nor  overawe  his  Gen- 
ius. It  requires  to  be  conciliated  by  nobler 
conduct  than  the  world  demands  or  can  appro- 
ciate.  These  winged  thoughts  are  like  birds, 
and  will  not  be  handled ;  even  hens  will  not  let 
you  touch  them  like  quadrupeds.  Nothing  was 
ever  so  unfamiliar  and  startling  to  a  man  as  his 
own  thoughts. 

To  the  rarest  genius  it  is  the  most  expensive 
to  succumb  and  conform  to  the  ways  of  the 
world.  Genius  is  the  worst  of  lumber,  if  the 
poet  would  float  upon  the  breeze  of  popularity. 
The  bird  of  paradise  is  obliged  constantly  to 
fly  against  the  wind,  lest  its  gay  trappings, 
pressing  close  to  its  body,  impede  its  free 
movements. 

He  is  the  best  sailor  who  can  steer  within  the 
fewest  points  of  the  wind,  and  extract  a  moliva 
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power  oat  of  the  greatest  obstacles.  Most  be* 
gin  to  veer  and  tack  as  soon  as  the  wind  changes 
from  aft,  and  as  within  thetropics  it  does  not 
blow  from  all  points  of  the  compass,  there  are 
some  harbors  which  they  can  never  reach. 

The  poet  is  no  tender  slip  of  fairy  stodc,  who 
requires  peculiar  institutioxis  and  edicts  for  his 
defense,  bat  the  toughest  son  of  earth  and  of 
Heaven,  and  by  his  greater  strength  and  endur- 
ance his  fainting  companions  will  recognize  the 
God  in  him.  It  is  the  worshipers  of  beauty, 
after  all,  who  have  done  the  real  pioneer  work 
of  the  world. 

The  poet^  will  prevail  to  be  popular  in  spite 
of  his  faults,  and  in  spite  of  his  beauties  too. 
He  will  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  and  we  shall 
not  know  the  shape  of  his  hammer.  He  makes 
us  free  of  his  hearth  and  heart,  which  is  greater 
than  to  offer  one  the  freedom  of  a  city. 

Great  men,  unknown  to  their  generation, 
have  their  fame  among  the  great  who  have  pre- 
ceded them,  and  all  true  worldly  fame  subsides 
from  their  high  estimate  beyond  the  stars. 

Orpheus  does  not  hear  the  strains  which  issue 
from  his  lyre,  but  only  those  which  are  breathed 
into  it;  for  the  original  strain  precedes  the 
sound,  by  as  much  as  the  echo  follows  after. 
The  rest  is  the  perquisite  of  the  rocks  and  trees 
and  beasts. 
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Wlien  I  stand  in  a  libnuy  whexe  is  all  the 
recorded  wit  of  the  world,  but  none  of  the  re- 
cording, a  mere  aooumulated,  and  not  truly 
cumulative  treasure,  where  immortal  works 
stand  side  by  side  with  anthologies  which  did 
not  survive  their  month,  and  cobweb  and  mil* 
dew  have  already  spread  from  these  to  the  bind* 
ing  of  those;  and  happily  I  am  reminded  d 
what  poetry  is,  — I  perceive  that  Shakespeare 
and  Milton  did  not  foresee  into  what  company 
they  were  to  fall,  AlasI  that  so  soon  the  work 
of  a  true  poet  should  be  swept  into  such  a  dust* 
holel 

The  poet  will  write  for  his  peers  alone.  He 
will  remember  only  that  he  saw  truth  and 
beauty  from  his  position,  and  expect  the  time 
when  a  vision  as  broad  shall  overlook  the  same 
field  as  freely. 

We  are  often  prompted  to  speak  our  thoughts 
to  our  neighbors,  or  the  single  travelers  whom 
we  meet  on  the  road,  but  poetry  is  a  communi- 
cation from  our  home  and  solitude  addressed  to 
all  IntelUgenoe.  It  never  whispers  in  a  private 
ear.  Knowing  this,  we  may  understand  those 
sonnets  said  to  be  addressed  to  particular  per- 
sons, or  ^ To  a  Mistress's  Eyebrow.'*  Let  none 
feel  flattered  by  them.  For  poetry  write  love, 
and  it  will  be  equally  true. 

No  doubt  it  is  an  important  difference  be- 
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tween  men  of  genius  or  poets,  and  men  not  of 
genius,  that  tbe  latter  are  unable  to  grasp 
and  confront  the  thought  which  visits  them. 
But  it  is  because  it  is  too  faint  for  expression, 
or  eyen  conscious  impression.  What  merely: 
quickens  or  retards  the  blood  in  their  veins  and 
fills  their  afternoons  with  pleasure,  they  know 
not  whence,  conveys  a  distinct  assurance  to  the 
finer  organisation  of  the  poet. 

We  talk  of  genius  as  if  it  were  a  mere  knack, 
and  the  poet  could  only  express  what  other  men 
conceived.  But  in  comparison  with  his  task, 
the  poet  is  the  least  talented  of  any;  the  writer 
of  prose  has  more  skill.  See  what  talent  the 
smith  has.  His  material  is  pliant  in  his  hands. 
When  the  poet  is  most  inspired,  is  stimulated 
by  an  aura  which  never  even  colors  the  after- 
noons of  common  men,  then  his  talent  is  all 
gone,  and  he  is  no  longer  a  poet.  The  gods  do 
not  grant  him  any  skill  more  than  another. 
They  never  put  their  gifts  into  his  hands,  but 
they  encompass  and  sustain  him  with  their 
breath. 

To  say  that  God  has  given  a  man  many  and 
great  talents  frequently  means  that  he  has 
brought  his  heavens  down  within  reach  of  his 
hands. 

When  the  poetic  frensy  seises  us,  we  run  and 
scratch  with  our  pen,  intent  only  on  worms» 
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calling  our  mates  aronnd  us,  like  the  cock,  and 
delighting  in  the  dust  we  make,  but  do  not  de- 
tect where  the  jewel  lies,  which,  perhaps,  we 
have  in  the  mean  time  cast  to  a  distance,  or 
quite  covered  up  again. 

The  poet's  body  even  is  not  fed  like  other 
men's,  but  he  sometimes  tastes  the  genuine  nee* 
tar  and  ambrosia  of  the  gods,  and  lives  a  divine 
life.  By  the  healthful  and  invigorating  thrills 
of  inspiration  his  life  is  preserved  to  a  serene 
old  age. 

Some  poems  are  for  holidays  only.  They  are 
polished  and  sweet,  but  it  is  the  sweetness  of 
sugar,  and  not  such  as  toil  gives  to  sour  bread. 
The  breath  with  which  the  poet  utters  his  verse 
must  be  that  by  which  he  lives. 

Great  prose,  of  equal  elevation,  commands 
our  respect  more  than  great  verse,  since  it  im- 
plies a  more  permanent  and  level  height,  a  life 
more  pervaded  with  the  grandeur  of  the  thought* 
The  poet  often  only  makes  an  irruption,  like  a 
Parthian,  and  is  off  again,  shooting  while  he 
retreats;  but  thaj)rose  writer  has  conquered  like 
^joman,  and  settlftd  cnloni^ 

The  true  poem  is  not  that  which  the  public 
read.  There  is  always  a  poem  not  printed  on 
paper,  coincident  with  the  production  of  this, 
stereotyped  in  the  poet's  life.  It  is  what  h$ 
has  become  through  his  work.    Not  how  is  the 
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idea  expressed  in  stone,  or  on  canvas  or  paper, 
is  the  question,  but  bow  far  it  bas  obtained  form 
and  expression  in  tbe  life  of  the  artist.  His 
true  work  will  not  stand  in  any  prince's  gallery. 

•My  itfe  hag  hmni  the  poem  I  would  luire  wtiU 
Bvfc  I  ooQld  not  both  liTe  sod  utter  it 
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In  vain  I  see  the  mornini^  viae, 

In  Tsfai  obeetre  the  weetern  UaM, 
Who  idly  look  to  other  lUee, 
'   Espeoti]^  life  hj  other  wsyi. 

^m^^ft  snoh  homdleM  wealA  without, 

I  only  etiU  em  poor  within, 
Hm  birds  httve  snng  their  snininer  out, 

But  itin  my  epiing  doee  not  begin. 

ShaU  I  then  wait  the  aatmnn  wind, 

Compelled  to  leek  a  milder  day, 
And  leave  no  onrioiis  neat  behind, 

Ko  woods  stiU  eohouv  to  my  lay  f 

Tbis  raw  and  gusty  day,  and  tbe  creakmg  of 
tbe  oaks  and  pines  on  sbore,  reminded  us  of 
more  nortbem  climes  tban  Greece,  and  more 
wintry  seas  tban  tbe  ^gean. 

Tbe  genuine  remains  of  Ossian,  or  tbose  an- 
cient poems  wbicb  bear  bis  name,  tbougb  of  less 
fame  and  extent,  are,  in  many  respects,  of  tbe 
same  stamp  witb  tbe  Iliad  itself.    He  asserts 
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tihe  dignity  of  the  bard  no  less  than  Homer,  and 
in  his  era  we  hear  of  no  other  priest  than  he. 
It  will  not  avail  to  call  him  a  heathen,  beoanse  he 
personifies  the  sun  and  addresses  it;  and  what 
if  his  heroes  did  ^*  worship  the  ghosts  of  their 
&thers/*  their  thin,  airy,  and  unsubstantial 
forms?  WA  wAfftliip  liiif.  ».>^y  ghosts  of  our  f atherf 
in  more  substantial  forms.  We  cannot  but  re- 
spect the  vigorous  &ith  of  those  heathen,  who 
sternly  believed  somewhat,  and  are  inclined  to 
say  to  the  critics,  who  are  offended  by  their  su« 
perstitious  rites,  — Don't  interrupt  these  men's 
prayers.  As  if  we  knew  more  about  human  life 
and  a  God,  than  the  heathen  and  ancientsi 
Does  English  theology  contain  the  recent  dis* 
ooveries? 

Ossian  reminds  us  of  the  most  refined  and 
rudest  eras,  of  Homer,  Pindar,  Isaiah,  and  the 
American  Indian.  In  his  poetry,  as  in  Ho- 
mer's, only  the  simplest  and  most  enduring  fea- 
tures of  humanity  are  seen,  such  essential  parts 
of  a  man  as  Stonehenge  exhibits  of  a  temple; 
we  see  the  circles  of  stone,  and  the  upright  shaft 
alone.  The  phenomena  of  life  acquire  almost 
an  unreal  and  gigantic  size  seen  through  his 
mists.  Like  all  older  and  grander  poetry,  it  is 
distinguished  by  the  few  elements  in  the  lives 
of  its  heroes.  They  stand  on  the  heath,  be- 
tween the  stars  and  the  earth,  shrunk  to  the 
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bones  and  sinewB.  The  eardi  is  a  boiindless 
plain  for  tbeir  deeds.  They  lead  snoh  a  simple, 
d^,  and  everluting  life,  as  baldly  needs  depart 
with  the  flesh,  but  is  transmitted  entire  from 
age  to  age.  There  are  but  few  objects  to  dis- 
tract their  sight,  and  their  life  is  as  unincum-* 
bered  as  the  course  of  the  stars  they  gase  at. 

Look  f orwaid  from  bBhind  thsir  lUBldBi 
And  maik  the  wandering  itBiB, 
That  briniant  wwtwaid  inofB.** 

It  does  not  cost  much  for  these  heroes  to  live; 
they  do  not  want  much  furniture.  They  are 
such  forms  of  men  only  as  can  be  seen  afar 
through  the  mist,  and  have  no  costume  nor  dia- 
lect, but  for  language  there  is  the  tongue  itself, 
and  for  costume  there  are  always  the  skins  of 
beasts  and  the  bark  of  trees  to  be  had.  They 
live  out  their  years  by  the  vigor  of  their  consti- 
tutions. They  survive  storms  and  the  spears  of 
their  foes,  and  perform  a  few  heroic  deeds,  and 
then 

*'  Monndf  will  antwer  qoflttioiit  of  tlMm, 
For  many  fntme  jeaiBi" 

Blind  and  infirm,  they  spend  the  remnant  of 
their  days  listening  to  the  lays  of  the  bards,  and 
feeling  the  weapons  which  laid  their  enemies 
low,  and  when  at  length  they  die,  by  a  convul- 
sion of  nature,  the  bard  allows  us  a  short  and 
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noBty  glanoe  into  fatarity,  yet  bb  dear,  peiw 
chanoe,  as  their  lives  had  been.  When  Mao* 
Boine  was  shun, — 

~  Hk  Kml  depoted  to  hii  wailika  invi^ 
To  follow  misty  f onns  ol  boan. 
In  tempeetooofl  iaUuidt  Ueak." 

The  hero's  cairn  is  ereoted,  and  the  bard  sings 
a  brief  significant  strain,  which  will  suffice  for 
epitaph  and  biography. 

~T1m  wMk  wm  find  liii  bow  in  Om  dw«Qli«, 
ThB  f eeUe  will  attempt  to  bend  it" 

G>mpared  with  this  simple,  fibrous  life,  onr 
civiliEed  histoij  appears  the  chronicle  of  debil-* 
ity,  of  fashion,  and  the  arts  of  luxury.  But 
the  oiyilized  man  misses  no  real  refinement  in 
the  poetry  of  the  rudest  era.  It  reminds  him 
that  civilization  does  but  dress  men.  It  makes 
shoes,  but  it  does  not  toughen  the  soles  of  the 
feet.  It  makes  doth  of  finer  texture,  but  it 
does  not  touch  the  skin.  Inside  the  dviliaed 
man  stands  the  savage  still  in  the  place  of  honor. 
We  are  those  blue-eyed,  yellow-haired  Saxons, 
those  slender,  dark-haired  Normans. 

The  profession  of  the  bard  attracted  more  re- 
spect in  those  dayv  from  the  importance  attached 
to  fame.  It  was  his  province  to  record  the 
deeds  of  heroes.  When  Ossian  hears  the  tradi* 
tions  of  inferior  bards,  he  exdaims,  — 

^  I  itnlglitway  leiie  Om  unfatile  tilei, 
And  lond  tbcBi  down  In  ^fv^^fBl 
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pUloMiplij  of  life  18  expressed  in  tbe  open- 
ing  of  the  thiid  Doan  of  Ca-Lodin. 

**  WhsBoe  bftTe  spnmg  Om  tlnigB  that  avt  f 
And  wkitlMr  nil  the  pMBQir  T— w  f 
WhflM  does  Time  oodom]  iti  two  hMdii 
In  deve  impenetnlile  gloom, 
Iti  tiiriMO  morkod  irith  Imoot'  dotdi  aloM  f 
I  tWw  tlM  gonentknii  gone ; 
Hm  post  appoKS  Imt  dim ; 
Ao  objooti  b J  tho  moon'o  foini  booiiii» 
Bofleoted  from  o  distant  loko. 
I  mo,  indood,  tho  tfrandorbolti  of  var, 
Bvfc  tlkoio  tho  anmighty  jojlom  dwo!!, 
AH  thom  who  aend  not  down  thair  dooda 
To  far, 


The  Ignoble  warriors  die  and  are  forgotten; 

^  Steangon  oomo  to  bofld  a  towor, 

And  thfow  thoir  aahoa  OToifaaad; 

SooM  matod  swotda  appaar  in  doatf 

Ona,  banding  f orwaid,  mya, 
*  Tha  anni  balonged  to  horoM  gona ; 

Wo  noTor  hoaid  thoir  pnum  in  ^~^  *  ** 


The  grandeur  of  the  similes  is  another  feature 
which  characterizes  great  poetry.  Ossian  seems 
to  speak  a  gigantic  and  universal  language. 
The  images  and  pictures  occupy  even  much 
space  in  the  landscape,  as  if  they  could  be  seen 
only  from  the  sides  of  mountains,  and  plains 
widi  a  wide  horizon,  or  across  arms  of  the  sea. 
The  machinery  is  so  massive  that  it  cannot  be 
less  than  natural.  Oivana  says  to  the  spirit  of 
her  father,  ^Gray-haired  Torkil  of  Tome,** 
seen  in  the  skies,  — 
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**  TImb  glidfltt  ftwaj  Uks  itetdlqg  ddpi." 

So  when  the  hosts  of  Fingal  and  Stame  ap* 
proacli  to  battle,  — 

**  With  mnrmim  load,  Uks  rfrtn  itr, 
TIm  noo  of  Tome  hither  moTed.*' 

And  when  compelled  to  retire,  — 

"  dnggiqg  his  ipear  behind, 
Cadvliii  Milk  in  the  dktent  wood, 
like  %  fixe  nphlaang  era  it  diee.** 

Nor  did  Fingal  want  a  proper  andienoe  when 

* 

he  spoke,  — 

^  A  thooMuid  ofmton  Inolined 
To  hear  the  Iny  of  Fii^inL*' 

The  threats  too  would  have  deterred  a  man. 
Vengeance  and  terror  were  real.  Trenmore 
threatens  the  young  warrior  whom  he  meets  on 
a  foreign  strand,  — 

^  Thy  mother  shell  find  thee  pale  on  the  shoni 
While  leesening  on  the  wstss  she  spies 
The  seils  of  him  who  dew  her  son.** 

If  Ossian's  heroes  weep,  it  is  from  excess  of 
strengrth,  and  not  from  weakness,  a  saorifioe  or 
libation  of  fertile  natures,  like  the  perspiration 
of  stone  in  summer's  heat.  We  hardly  know 
that  tears  have  been  shed,  and  it  seems  as  if 
weeping  were  proper  only  for  babes  and  heroes. 
Their  joy  and  their  sorrow  are  made  of  one 
stuff,  like  rain  and  snow,  the  rainbow  and  the 
mist.  When  Fillan  was  worsted  In  fight,  and 
ashamed  in  the  presence  of  Fingal,  -^ 
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*  Be  ilvodft  swfty  f ocfhirHlif 
Andbmtingrielabaf  aBliMini 
Hb  ehMlu  bedewed  whh  teea. 
fVom  time  to  tinie  tlie  thistlee  gmy 
He  lopped  with  bis  Inrerted  lanee." 

Crodar,  blind  and  old,  receives  Oasian,  son  of 
Fingal,  who  comes  to  aid  him  in  war:  — 

^'Hyeyeebcfe&iledy'njBlie,  '  Ciodw  ie  lOliid, 
Im  thy  ttajBt^  like  that  of  thy  lethen  ? 
Stvetohy  Oeneii|  thine  emi  to  tiie  hoeiy-hijied** 

I  g»Te  my  ann  to  the  king. 
The  aged  heio  eeiied  my  hand ; 
He  heaved  a  heary  righ ; 
Team  flowed  inoeannt  down  Ut  eheek. 
'Strong  art  thou,  eon  of  the  mighty, 
Thoogh  not  ao  dreadful  as  Morren'e  prineSi 

Let  my  feast  be  ■piead  in  the  hall, 
Let  oTery  sweet-Toioed  minetrel  aing ; 
Great  la  be  who  ia  within  my  walla, 
Bona  of  wave-eehoiqg  Groma.*  " 

Even  Ossian  himself,  the  hero-bard,  pays  trib* 
nte  to  the  superior  strength  of  his  father  Fingal. 

"  How  beanteooa,  mighty  man,  waa  thy  mind, 
Why  anooeeded  Oaaian  without  iti  atrength  f  ** 


While  we  sailed  fleetly  before  the  wind,  with 
the  river  gurgling  under  our  stem,  the  thoughts 
of  autumn  coursed  as  steadily  through  our 
minds,  and  we  observed  less  what  was  passing 
on  the  shore,  than  the  dateless  associations  and 
impressions  which  the  season  awakened,  antici^ 
pating  in  some  measure  the  progress  of  the  year. 
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I  hmsAag  get,  wlio  bad  but 

And  dgbt,  who  bad  bat  eyes  bef otay 
I  nunneiiti  live,  who  liTad  but  yaan, 

And  tnitk  dtaoem,  wbo  knaw  but  leandqg'i  lont 

Sitting  with  our  faces  now  npstream,  we  Btnd« 
ied  the  landscape  by  degree?,  as  one  unrolls  a 
map,  rock,  tree,  house,  hiU,  and  meadow,  as- 
suming new  and  varying  positions  as  wind  and 
water  shifted  the  scene,  and  there  was  variely 
enough  for  our  entertainment  in  the  metamor- 
phoses of  the  simplest  objects.  Viewed  from 
this  side  the  scenery  appeared  new  to  us. 

The  most  familiar  sheet  of  water,  viewed  from 
a  new  hiU-top,  yields  a  novel  and  unexpected 
pleasure.  When  we  have  traveled  a  few  miles, 
we  do  not  recognize  the  profiles  even  of  the  hills 
which  overlook  our  native  village,  and  perhaps 
no  man  is  quite  familiar  with  the  horizon  as 
seen  from  the  hill  nearest  to  his  house,  and  can 
recall  its  outline  distinctly  when  in  the  valley. 
We  do  not  commonly  know,  beyond  a  short  dis- 
tance, which  way  the  hiUs  range  which  take  in 
our  houses  and  farms  in  their  sweep.  As  if 
our  birth  had  at  first  sundered  things,  and  we 
had  been  thrust  up  through  into  nature  like 
a  wedge,  and  not  till  the  wound  heals  and  the 
scar  disappears  do  we  begin  to  discover  where 
we  are,  and  that  nature  is  one  and  continuous 
everfrwhere.    It  is  an  important  epoch  when  a 
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man  wlio  has  always  lived  on  the  east  side  of  a 
mountain,  and  seen  it  in  the  west,  trayek  round 
and  sees  it  in  the  east*  Yet  the  uniTerse  is  a 
sphere  whose  centre  is  wherever  there  is  intel- 
ligence. The  san  jsnot  so  central  as  a  man. 
Upon  an  isolated  hill-top,  m  an  open  oonntry, 
we  seem  to  ourselves  to  be  standing  on  the  boss 
of  an  immense  shield,  the  immediate  landscape 
being  apparently  depressed  below  the  more  re- 
mote, and  rising  gradually  to  the  horizon,  which 
is  the  rim  of  the  shield,  villas,  steeples,  forests, 
mountains,  one  above  another,  till  they  are  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  heavens.  The  most  distant 
mountains  in  the  horizon  appear  to  rise  directly 
from  the  shore  of  that  lake  in  the  woods  by 
which  we  chance  to  be  standing,  while  from  the 
mountain-top,  not  only  this,  but  a  thousand 
nearer  and  larger  lakes,  are  equally  unobserved. 
Seen  through  this  dear  atmosphere,  the 
works  of  the  farmer,  his  ploughing  and  reap- 
ing, had  a  beauty  to  our  eyes  which  he  never 
saw.  How  fortunate  were  we  who  did  not  own 
an  acre  of  these  shores,  who  had  not  renounced 
•ur  title  to  the  whole.  One  who  knew  how  to 
appropriate  the  true  value  of  this  world  would 
be  the  poorest  man  in  it.  The  poor  rich  mani 
all  he  has  is  what  he  has  bought.  What  I  see 
if  mine.  I  am  a  large  owner  in  the  Merrimack 
intervals. 
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Mm  digwtA  dhr«  Vut  oaimoi  my  wealth  ■paad. 
Who  7«t  no  partial  atoiv  appropriala, 

Who  no  annad  ship  into  the  Indiaa  aaod. 
To  loh  ma  of  my  oriani 


He  18  the  rich  man,  and  enjoys  the  frnitB  of 
riehes,  who  summer  and  winter  forever  can  find 
delight  in  his  own  thonghts.  Buy  a  farml 
What  have  I  to  pay  for  a  farm  which  a  farmer 
wiUtake? 

When  I  visit  again  some  haunt  of  my  youth, 
I  am  glad  to  find  that  nature  wears  so  welL 
The  landscape  is  indeed  something  real,  and 
solid,  and  sincere,  and  I  have  not  put  my  foot 
through  it  yet.  There  is  a  pleasant  tract  on 
the  bank  of  the  Concord,  called  Conantum, 
which  I  have  in  my  mind; — the  old  deserted 
farm-house,  the  desolate  pasture  with  its  bleak 
cliff,  the  open  wood,  the  river-reach,  the  green 
meadow  in  the  midst,  and  the  moss-grown  wild- 
apple  orchard,  —  places  where  one  may  have 
many  thoughts  and  not  decide  anything.  It  is 
a  scene  which  I  cannot  only  remember,  as  I 
might  a  vision,  but  when  I  will  can  bodily  re- 
visit, and  find  it  even  so,  unaccountable,  yet 
unpretending  in  its  pleasant  dreariness.  When 
my  thoughts  are  sensible  of  change,  I  love  to 
see  and  sit  on  rocks  which  I  have  known,  and 
pry  into  their  moss,  and  see  unchangeableness 
so  established.    I  not  yet  gray  on  rocks  forever 
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gray,  I  no  longer  green  under  the  evergreens. 
There  is  something  even  in  the  lapse  of  time  by 
which  time  recovers  itself. 

As  we  have  said,  it  proved  a  oool  as  well  as 
breesy  day,  and  by  the  time  we  reached  Peni- 
chook  Brook  we  were  obliged  to  sit  muffled  in 
our  doaks,  while  the  wind  and  current  carried 
us  along.  We  bounded  swiftly  over  the  rip- 
pling surface,  far  by  many  cultivated  lands  and 
the  ends  of  fences  which  divided  innumerable 
farms,  with  hardly  a  thought  for  the  various 
lives  which  they  separated;  now  by  long  rows 
of  alders  or  groves  of  pines  or  oaks,  and  now 
by  some  homestead  where  the  women  and  chil^ 
dren  stood  outside  to  gaaee  at  us,  till  we  had  swept 
out  of  their  sight,  and  beyond  the  limit  of  their 
longest  Saturday  ramble.  We  glided  past  the 
mouth  of  the  Nashua,  and  not  long  after,  of 
Salmon  Brook,  without  more  pause  than  the 
wind. 

Salmon  Brook, 
Peniohook, 
To  owoet  wftton  of  m  j  Vnin, 
When  duOl  I  look. 
Or  east  the  book, 
In  your  watm  again  ? 

SQToreob, 
Wooden  oroela, 
Thoae  the  baite  thai  stiU  aUue, 
And  dragon-fly 
That  floated  by, 
May  they  sdU  andara  ? 
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The  shadows  chased  one  anodier  swiftly  OTor 
wood  and  meadow,  and  their  alternation  har- 
monised with  our  mood.  We  oonid  distingnish 
the  elonds  which  oast  each  one,  thoogh  never 
so  high  in  the  heavens.  When  a  shadow  flits 
across  the  landscape  of  the  soul,  where  is  the 
sabstance?  Fh>babl7,  if  we  were  wise  enongh, 
we  should  see  to  what  yirtne  we  are  indebted 
for  any  happier  moment  we  enjoy.  No  doubt 
we  have  earned  it  at  some  time;  for  the  gifts 
of  Heaven  are  never  quite  gratuitous.  The 
constant  abrasion  and  decay  of  our  lives  makes 
the  soil  of  our  future  growth.  The  wood  which 
we  now  mature,  when  it  becomes  virgin  mould, 
determines  the  character  of  our  second  growth, 
whether  that  be  oaks  or  pines.  Eveiy  man 
oasts  a  shadow;  not  his  body  only,  but  his  im* 
perfectly  mingled  spirit.  This  is  his  grief. 
Let  him  turn  which  way  he  will,  it  falls  oppo* 
site  to  the  sun;  short  at  noon,  long  at  eve.  Did 
you  never  see  it?  But,  referred  to  the  sun,  it 
is  widest  at  its  base,  which  is  no  greater  than 
his  own  opacity.  The  divine  light  is  diffused 
almost  entirely  around  us,  and  by  means  of  the 
refraction  of  light,  or  else  by  a  certain  self- 
lominousness,  or,  as  some  will  have  it,  trans- 
parenoy,  if  we  preserve  ourselves  untarnished, 
^we  are  able  to  enlighten  our  shaded  side.  At 
\/  any  rate,  our  darkest  grief  has  that  bronae  color 
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of  the  moon  edipsed.  There  is  no  ill  which 
may  not  be  dissipated,  like  the  dark,  if  you  let 
in  a  stronger  light  upon  it.  Shadows,  referred 
to  the  souiee  of  light,  are  pyramids  whose  bases 
are  never  greater  than  those  of  the  substances 
which  cast  them,  but  light  is  a  spherical  con- 
geries of  pyramids,  whose  very  apexes  are  the 
sun  itself,  and  hence  the  system  shines  with  un- 
interrupted light.  But  if  the  light  we  use  is 
but  a  paltry  and  narrow  taper,  most  objects  will 
oast  a  shadow  wider  than  themselves^ 

The  places  where  we  had  stopped  or  spent 
the  night  in  our  way  up  the  river  had  already 
acquired  a  slight  historical  interest  for  us;  for 
many  upward  days'  voya^^ng  were  unraveled 
in  this  rapid  downward  passage.  When  one 
landed  to  stretch  his  limbs  by  walking,  he  soon 
found  himself  falling  behind  his  companion,  and 
was  obliged  to  take  advantage  of  the  curves, 
and  ford  the  brooks  and  ravines  in  haste,  to 
recovw  his  ground.  Already  the  banks  and  the 
distant  meadows  wore  a  sober  and  deepened 
tinge,  for  the  September  aar  had  shorn  them  of 
their  summer's  pride. 

**  And  wbat  *•  a  Uf e  f    ThB  flooriahliv  tansf 
Of  th*  proud  niiiiiiMr  meadow,  wldah  io^y 
Wtan  bar  graan  idmh,  and  ia  to-monow  haj.** 


The  air  was  really  the  **fine  element'*  which 
the  poets  describe.    It  had  a  finer  and  sharper 
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grain,  seen  agaiiuit  the  nunet  pastares  and 
meadows,  than  before,  as  if  cleansed  of  the 
summer's  impurities. 

Having  passed  the  New  Hampshire  line  and 
reached  the  Horseshoe  Interval  in  Tjmgsbor- 
ough,  where  there  is  a  high  and  regular  second 
bank,  we  climbed  up  this  in  haste  to  get  a 
nearer  sight  of  the  autumnal  flowers,  asters, 
golden-rod,  and  yarrow,  and  blue-curls  (  THc&os- 
Uma  dichotomum),  humble  roadside  blossoms, 
and,  lingering  still,  the  harebell  and  the  Rhexia 
Virginica.  The  last,  growing  in  patches  of 
lively  pink  flowers  on  the  edge  of  the  meadows, 
had  almost  too  gay  an  appearance  for  the  rest 
of  the  landscape,  hke  a  pink  ribbon  on  the  bon- 
net of  a  Puritan  woman.  Asters  and  golden- 
rods  were  the  livery  which  nature  wore  at  pres- 
ent. The  latter  alone  expressed  all  the  ripeness 
of  the  season,  and  shed  their  mellow  lustre  over 
the  fields,  as  if  the  now  declining  summer's  sun 
had  bequeathed  its  hues  to  them.  It  is  the 
floral  solstice  a  little  after  midsummer,  when 
the  particles  of  golden  light,  the  sun-dust,  have, 
as  it  were,  fallen  like  seeds  on  the  earth,  and 
produced  these  blossoms.  On  every  hillside, 
and  in  every  valley,  stood  countless  asters,  core- 
opses,  tansies,  golden-rods,  and  the  whole  race 
of  yellow  flowers,  like  Brahminical  devotees, 
turning  steadily  with  their  luminary  from  mom* 
ing  till  night. 
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As  •mi-tfbowen  at  th*  biith  of  d^» 
A  golden  plmno  of  ydlow  light. 
That  robs  tha  Day-god**  aplandld  faj • 

**Tha  aafear'a  violat  rays  dirida 

The  bank  with  many  ftan  for  ma. 
And  yarrow  in  Uaaeh  tinti  ia  dyad, 
Aa  moonlight  floata  aaroai  tha  aaa. 

^  I  aee  the  ameiald  wooda  prapara 
To  ahad  their  Taatitaia  oaoa  nuiai 
And  distant  alm-traea  spot  tha  air 
With  yellow  piotnrea  aoftly  o'ar. 

*'No  mote  the  water-lily'a  pride 

In  uilk-whita  otrolea  awina  aontanli 
No  mora  tha  hlaa^waed'a  blvelaia  rida 
And  mook  tha  haavana'  alawant. 

*' Antanm,  thy  wreath  and  ndne  are  blani 
With  tha  tame  odloia,  for  to  ma 
A  rieher  eky  than  all  ia  lent, 
While  fadaa  my  draam-lika  oompaoj. 

**  Onr  akiea  glow  pnipla,  hut  tha  wind 

Soha  ohill  through  green  treea  and  btfght  gnW| 
To-day  ahinea  fair,  and  Inrk  behind 
The  timea  that  into  whiter 


^  So  fair  we  aeam,  ao  ebld  we  aca. 
So  fast  we  hasten  to  decay, 
Tet  through  onr  i^ght  glowa  many  a  aCai^ 
That  Btill  shall  olafan  iti  anany  day.** 

So  sang  a  Concord  poet  onoe. 
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There  is  a  peculiar  Interest  beloDging  to  the 
still  later  flowers,  which  abide  with  us  the  ap* 
proaoh  of  winter.  There  is  something  witch- 
like  in  the  appearance  of  the  witch  hazel,  which 
blossoms  late  in  October  and  in  November,  with 
its  irregular  and  angular  spray  and  petals  like 
furies'  hair,  or  small  ribbon  streamers.  Its 
blossoming,  too,  at  this  irreg^ular  period,  when 
other  shrubs  have  lost  their  leaves,  as  well  as 
blossoms,  looks  like  witches'  craft.  Certainly 
it  blooms  in  no  garden  of  man's.  There  is  a 
whole  fairy-land  on  the  hillside  where  it  grows. 

Some  have  thought  that  the  gales  do  not  at 
present  waft  to  the  voyager  the  natural  and 
original  fragrance  of  the  land,  such  as  the  early 
navigators  described,  and  that  the  loss  of  many 
odoriferous  native  plants,  sweet-scented  grasses 
and  medicinal  herbs,  which  formerly  sweetened 
the  atmosphere,  and  rendered  it  salubrious,  — 
by  the  grazing  of  cattle  and  the  rooting  of 
swine,  is  the  source  of  many  diseases  which  now 
prevail;  the  earth,  say  they,  having  been  long 
subjected  to  extremely  artificial  and  luxurious 
modes  of  cultivation,  to  gratify  the  appetite, 
converted  into  a  stye  and  hot-bed,  where  men 
for  profit  increase  the  ordinary  decay  of  nature. 

According  to  the  record  of  an  old  inhabitant 
of  Tyngsborough,  now  dead,  whose  farm  wo 
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were  now  gliding  past,  one  of  the  greatest 
freshets  on  this  river  took  place  in  October, 
1785,  and  its  height  was  marked  by  a  nail  driven 
into  an  apple-tree  behind  his  house.  One  of  his 
descendants  has  shown  this  to  me,  and  I  judged 
it  to  be  at  least  seventeen  or  eighteen  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river  at  the  time.  According 
to  Barber,  the  river  rose  twenty-one  feet  above 
the  common  high-water  mark  at  Bradford  in 
the  year  1818.  Before  the  Lowell  and  Nashua 
railroad  was  built,  the  engineer  made  inquiries 
of  the  inhabitants  along  the  banks  as  to  how 
high  they  had  known  the  river  to  rise.  Wh^i 
he  came  to  this  house  he  was  conducted  to  the 
apple-tree,  and  as  the  nail  was  not  then  visible, 
the  lady  of  the  house  placed  her  hand  on  the 
trunk  where  she  said  that  she  remembered  the 
nail  to  have  been  from  her  childhood.  In  the 
mean  while  the  old  man  put  his  arm  inside 
the  tree,  which  was  hollow,  and  felt  the  point  of 
the  nail  sticking  through,  and  it  was  exactly 
opposite  to  her  hand.  The  spot  is  now  plainly 
marked  by  a  notch  in  the  bark.  But  as  no  one 
else  remembered  the  river  to  have  risen  so  high 
as  this,  the  engineer  disregarded  this  statement, 
and  I  learn  that  there  has  since  been  a  freshet 
which  rose  within  nine  inches  of  the  rails  at 
Biscuit  Brook,  and  such  a  freshet  as  that  ol 
1786  would  have  covered  the  railroad  two  feet 
deep. 
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The  revolations  of  natnxe  tdl  as  fine  tales, 
and  make  as  interesting  revelations,  on  this 
river's  banks,  as  on  the  Euphrates  or  the  Nile. 
This  apple-tree,  which  stands  within  a  few  rods 
of  the  river,  is  called  ^^Elisha's  apple-tree,*' 
from  a  friendly  Indian,  who  was  anciently  in 
the  service  of  Jonathan  Tyng,  and,  with  one 
other  man,  was  killed  here  by  his  own  race  in 
one  of  the  Indiui  wars,  —  tiie  particuliurs  of 
which  affair  were  told  us  on  the  spot.  He  was 
buried  dose  by,  no  one  knew  exactly  where,  but 
in  the  flood  of  1785,  so  great  a  weight  of  water 
standing  over  the  grave  caused  the  earth  to  set* 
tie  where  it  had  once  been  disturbed,  and  when 
the  flood  went  down,  a  sunken  spot,  exactly  of 
the  form  and  size  of  the  grave,  revealed  its 
locality;  but  this  was  now  lost  again,  and  no 
future  flood  can  detect  it;  yet,  no  doubt,  na» 
ture  will  know  how  to  point  it  out  in  due  time, 
if  it  be  necessary,  by  methods  yet  more  search- 
ing and  unexpected.  Thus  there  is  not  only 
the  crisis  when  the  spirit  ceases  to  inspire  and 
expand  the  body,  marked  by  a  fresh  mound  in 
the  churchyard,  but  there  is  also  a  crisis  wh^i 
the  body  ceases  to  take  up  room  as  such  in 
nature,  marked  by  a  fainter  depression  in  the 
earth. 

We  sat  awhile  to  rest  us  here  upon  the  brink 
of  the  western  bank,  surrounded  by  the  g^osqf 
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feavefl  of  the  red  yariety  of  the  mountain  lanielt 
just  above  the  head  of  Wioasack  lalandi  where 
we  could  observe  some  soows  which  were  load« 
ing  with  day  from  the  opposite  shore,  and  also 
overlook  the  grounds  of  the  farmer,  of  whom  I 
have  spoken,  who  once  hospitably  entertained 
us  for  a  night.  He  had  on  his  pleasant  f arm, 
besides  an  abundance  of  the  beach-plum,  or 
PrwMU  littarcUiSf  which  grew  wild,  the  Canada 
plum  under  cultivation,  fine  Porter  apples,  some 
peaches,  and  large  patches  of  musk  and  water 
melons,  which  he  cultivated  for  the  Lowell  mar* 
ket.  Elisha's  apple-tree,  too,  bore  a  native 
fruiti  which  was  prized  by  the  family;  he  raised 
the  blood  peach,  which,  as  he  showed  us  with 
satisfaction,  was  more  like  the  oak  in  the  color 
of  its  bark  and  in  the  setting  of  its  branches,  and 
was  less  liable  to  break  down  under  the  weight 
of  the  fruit,  or  the  snow,  than  other  varieties. 
It  was  of  slower  growth,  and  its  branches  strong 
and  tough.  There,  also,  was  his  nursery  of 
native  apple-trees,  thickly  set  upon  the  bank, 
which  cost  but  little  care,  and  which  he  sold  to 
the  neighboring  farmers  when  they  were  five  or 
six  years  old.  To  see  a  single  peach  upon  its 
stem  makes  an  impression  of  paradisaical  fer« 
tility  and  luxury.  This  reminded  us  even  of 
an  old  Boman  farm,  as  described  by  Varro:— • 
.^Cfesar  Yopiscus  .Sdilicius,  when  he  pleaded 
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before  tbe  Censors,  said  that  the  grounds  of 
Rosea  were  the  garden  ^gumen^  the  tid-bit)  of 
Italy,  in  which  a  pole  being  left  would  not  be 
visible  the  day  after,  on  aoconnt  of  the  growth 
of  the  herbage."  This  soil  may  not  have  been 
remarkably  fertile,  yet  at  this  distance  we 
thought  that  this  anecdote  might  be  told  of  the 
Tyngsborough  farm. 

When  we  passed  Wioasuck  Island,  there  was 
a  pleasure  boat  containing  a  youth  and  a  maiden 
on  the  island  brook,  which  we  were  pleased  to 
see,  since  it  proved  that  there  were  some  here* 
abouts  to  whom  our  excursion  would  not  be 
wholly  strange.  Before  this,  a  canal-boatman, 
of  whom  we  made  some  inquiries  respecting 
Wicasuck  Island,  and  who  told  us  that  it  was 
disputed  property,  suspected  that  we  had  a 
claim  upon  it,  and  though  we  assured  him  that 
all  this  was  news  to  us,  and  e:q>lained,  as  well 
as  we  could,  why  we  had  come  to  see  it,  he  be* 
lieved  not  a  word  of  it,  and  seriously  offered  us 
one  hundred  dollars  for  our  title.  The  only 
other  small  boats  which  we  met  with  were  used 
to  pick  up  drift-wood.  Some  of  the  poorer  dass 
ilong  the  stream  collect,  in  this  way,  all  the 
fuel  which  they  require.  While  one  of  us  landed 
not  far  from  this  island  to  forage  for  provisions 
among  the  farm-houses  whose  roofs  we  saw,  for 
omr  supply  was  now  exhausted,  the  other,  sitting 
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in  the  boat,  whidi  was  moored  to  the  shore,  was 
left  alone  to  his  reflections. 

If  there  is  nothing  new  on  the  earth,  still  the 
traveler  always  has  a  resooroe  in  the  skies* 
They  are  constantly  taming  a  new  page  to 
yiew.  The  wind  sets  the  types  on  this  blue 
ground,  and  the  inqairing  may  always  read  a 
new  truth  there.  There  are  things  there  written 
with  such  fine  and  subtile  tinctures,  paler  than 
the  juice  of  limes,  that  to  the  diurnal  eye  they 
leave  no  trace,  and  only  the  chemistry  of  night 
reveals  them.  Every  man's  daylight  firmament 
answers  in  his  mind  to  the  brightness  of  the 
vision  in  his  starriest  hour. 

These  continents  and  hemispheres  are  soon 
run  over,  but  an  always  unexplored  and  infinite 
region  makes  off  on  every  side  from  the  mind, 
further  than  to  sunset,  and  we  can  malro  no 
highway  or  beaten  track  into  it,  but  the  grass 
immediately  springs  up  in  the  path,  for  we 
travel  there  chiefly  with  our  wings. 

Sometimes  we  see  objects  as  through  a  thin 
haze,  in  their  eternal  relations,  and  they  stand 
like  Palenque  and  the  Pyramids,  and  we  won- 
der who  set  them  up,  and  for  what  purpose.  If 
we  see  the  reality  in  things,  of  what  moment 
is  the  superficial  and  apparent  longer?  What 
are  the  earth  and  all  its  interests  beside  the 
deep  surmise  which  pierces  and  scatters  them? 
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While  I  sit  here  listening  to  the  waves  which 
ripple  and  break  on  this  shore,  I  am  absolved 
from  all  obligation  to  the  past,  and  the  council 
of  nations  may  reconsider  its  votes.  The  grat- 
ing of  a  pebble  annuls  them.  Still  occasionally 
in  my  dreams  I  remember  that  rippling  water. 

Oft  M I  ton  hm  od  my  pQlow  o*«r| 
I  baar  the  UpM  of  w»tm  upon  the  ahoMi 
Dbdnot  M  if  It  w«r»  at  braftd  noonday, 
And  I  w«r»  drifting  down  from  Nndms. 

With  a  bending  sail  we  glided  rapidly  by 
Tyngsborough  and  Chelmsford,  each  holding  in 
one  hand  half  of  a  tart  country  apple-pie  which 
we  had  purchased  to  celebrate  our  return,  and 
in  the  other  a  fragment  of  the  newspaper  in 
which  it  was  wrapped,  devouring  these  with 
divided  relish,  and  learning  the  news  which 
had  transpired  since  we  sailed.  The  river  here 
opened  into  a  broad  and  straight  reach  of  great 
length,  which  we  bounded  merrily  over  before 
a  smacking  breese,  with  a  devil-may-care  look 
in  our  faces,  and  our  boat  a  white  bone  in  its 
mouth,  and  a  speed  which  greatly  astonished 
some  scow  boatmen  whom  we  met.  The  wind 
in  the  horizon  rolled  like  a  flood  over  valley  and 
plain,  and  every  tree  bent  to  the  blast*  and  the 
mountains  like  school-boys  turned  their  cheeks 
to  it.  They  were  great  and  current  motions, 
the  flowing  sail,  the  running  stream,  the  waving 
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tree,  the  roving  wind.  The  north  wind  stepped 
readily  into  the  harness  which  we  had  provided, 
and  pulled  ns  along  with  good  will.  Sometimes 
we  sailed  as  gently  and  steadily  as  the  clouds 
overhead,  watching  the  receding  shores  and  the 
motions  of  our  sail;  the  play  of  its  pulse  so  like 
our  own  lives,  so  thin  and  yet  so  full  of  life,  so 
noiseless  when  it  labored  hardest,  so  noisy  and 
impatient  when  least  e£Fective;  now  bendbg  to 
some  generous  impulse  of  the  breexe,  and  then 
fluttering  and  flapping  with  a  kind  of  human 
suspense.  It  was  the  scale  on  which  the  vary* 
ing  temperature  of  distant  atmospheres  was 
graduated,  and  it  was  some  attraction  for  us 
that  the  breeze  it  played  with  had  been  out  of 
doors  so  long.  Thus  we  sailed,  not  being  able 
to  fly,  but  as  next  best,  making  a  long  furrow 
in  the  fields  of  the  Merrimack  toward  our  home, 
with  our  wings  spread,  but  never  lifting  our 
heel  from  the  wateiy  trench ;  gracefully  plough- 
ing  homeward  with  our  brisk  and  willing  team, 
wind  and  stream,  pulling  together,  the  former 
yet  a  wild  steer,  yoked  to  his  more  sedate  fel- 
low. It  was  veiy  near  flying,  as  when  the  duck 
rushes  through  the  water  witii  an  impulse  of  her 
wings,  throwing  the  spray  about  her  before  she 
can  rise.  How  we  had  stuck  fast  if  drawn  up 
but  a  few  feet  on  the  shorel 
When  we  reached  the  great  bend  just  above 
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Middlesex,  where  the  river  nms  east  thirly-fiTe 
miles  to  the  sea,  we  at  length  lost  the  aid  of  this 
propitious  wind,  though  we  oontrived  to  make 
one  long  and  judicious  taok  cany  us  nearly  to 
the  locks  of  flie  canaL  We  were  here  lodced 
through  at  noon  by  our  old  friend,  the  lover  of 
the  higher  mathematics,  who  seemed  glad  to  see 
us  safe  back  again  through  so  many  locks;  but 
we  did  not  stop  to  consider  any  of  his  problems, 
though  we  could  cheerfully  have  spent  a  whole 
autumn  in  this  way  another  time,  and  never 
have  asked  what  his  religion  was.  It  is  so  rare 
to  meet  with  a  man  out-doors  who  cherishes  a 
worthy  thought  in  his  mind,  which  is  indepen* 
dent  of  the  labor  of  his  hands.  Behind  every 
man's  busy-ness  there  should  be  a  level  of  undis- 
turbed serenity  and  industry,  as  within  the  reef 
encircling  a  coral  isle  there  is  always  an  expanse 
of  still  water,  where  the  depositions  are  going 
on  which  will  finally  raise  it  above  the  surface. 

The  eye  which  can  appreciate  the  naked  and 
absolute  beauty  of  a  scientific  truth  is  far  more 
rare  than  that  which  is  attracted  by  a  moral  one. 
Few  detect  the  morality  in  the  former,  or  the 
science  in  the  latter.  Aristotle  defined  art  to 
be  Aoyo«  ro^  ^pyov  Ircv  jiXi|«,  The  principle  of  the 
fioork  without  the  wood;  but  most  men  prefer  to 
have  some  of  the  wood  along  with  the  principle; 
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they  demand  that  the  troth  be  clothed  in  flesh 
and  blood  and  the  wann  colon  of  life.  They 
prefer  the  partial  statement  because  it  fits  and 
measures  them  and  their  commodities  best. 
But  science  still  exists  everywhere  as  the  sealer 
of  weights  and  measures  at  least. 

We  have  heard  much  about  the  poetry  of 
mathematics,  but  very  little  of  it  has  yet  been 
sung.  The  ancients  had  a  juster  notion  of  their 
poetic  value  than  we.  The  most  distinct  and 
beautiful  statement  of  any  troth  must  take  at 
last  the  mathematical  form.  We  might  so  sim- 
plify the  rules  of  moral  philosophy,  as  well  as 
of  arithmetic,  that  one  formula  would  express 
them  both.  All  the  moral  laws  are  readily 
translated  into  natural  philosophy,  for  often  we 
have  only  to  restore  the  primitive  meaning  of 
the  words  by  which  they  are  expressed,  or  to 
attend  to  their  literal  instead  of  their  metaphor- 
ical sense.  They  are  already  supernatural  phi- 
losophy. The  whole  body  of  what  is  now  called 
moral  or  ethical  troth  existed  in  the  golden  age 
as  abstract  science.  Or,  if  we  prefer,  we  may 
say  that  the  laws  of  Nature  are  the  purest  mo- 
rality. The  Tree  of  Knowledge  is  a  Tree  of 
Knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  He  is  not  a  true 
man  of  science  who  does  not  bring  some  sympa- 
thy to  his  studies,  and  expect  to  learn  some- 
thing by  behavior  as  well  as  by  application.     It 
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18  childish  to  rest  in  the  disooveiy  of  mere  ooin* 
cidences,  or  of  partial  and  extraneous  laws.  The 
study  of  geometry  is  a  petty  and  idle  exercise  of 
the  mind,  if  it  is  applied  to  no  larger  system 
than  the  starry  one.  Mathematics  should  be 
mixed  not  only  with  physics  but  with  ethics, 
that  is  mixed  mathematics.  The  fact  which 
interests  us  most  is  the  life  of  the  naturalist. 
The  purest  science  is  still  biographical.  No- 
thing will  dignify  and  elevate  science  while  it  is 
sundered  so  wholly  from  the  moral  life  of  its 
devotee,  and  he  professes  another  religion  than 
it  teaches,  and  worships  at  a  foreign  shrine. 
Anciently  the  faith  of  a  philosopher  was  identi- 
cal  with  his  system,  or,  in  other  words,  his  view 
of  the  universe. 

My  friends  mistake  when  they  communicate 
facts  to  me  with  so  much  pains.  Their  pres* 
ence,  even  their  exaggerations  and  loose  state- 
ments, are  equally  good  facts  for  me.  I  have 
no  respect  for  facts  even  except  when  I  would 
use  them,  and  for  the  most  part  I  am  indepen- 
dent of  those  which  I  hear,  and  can  afford  to 
be  inaccurate,  or,  in  other  words,  to  substitute 
more  present  and  pressing  facts  in  their  place. 

The  poet  uses  the  results  of  science  and  phi« 
losophy,  and  generalizes  their  widest  deductions. 

The  process  of  discovery  is  very  simple.  An 
unwearied  and  systematic  application  of  known 
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laws  to  nature  eanses  the  unknown  to  reveal 
ihemselyes.  Almost  any  mode  of  observation 
will  be  suooessful  at  last,  for  what  is  most 
wanted  is  method.  Only  let  something  be  de* 
termined  and  fixed  around  which  observation 
may  rally.  How  many  new  relations  a  foot- 
rule  alone  will  reveal,  and  to  how  many  things 
still  this  has  not  been  appliedl  What  wonder- 
ful  discoveries  have  been  and  may  still  be  madoi 
with  a  plumb-line,  a  level,  a  surveyor's  com- 
pass, a  thermometer,  or  a  barometer  I  Where 
there  is  an  observatory  and  a  telescope,  we  ex- 
pect that  any  eyes  will  see  new  worlds  at  once. 
I  should  say  that  the  most  prominent  scientiflo 
men  of  our  country,  and  perhaps  of  this  age, 
are  either  serving  the  arts  and  not  pure  science, 
or  are  performing  faithful  but  quite  subordinate 
labors  in  particular  departments.  They  make 
no  steady  and  systematic  approaches  to  the  cen- 
tral fact.  A  discovery  is  made,  and  at  once 
the  attention  of  all  observers  is  distracted  to 
that,  and  it  draws  many  analogous  discoveries 
in  its  train ;  as  if  their  work  were  not  already 
laid  out  for  them,  but  they  had  been  lying  on 
their  oars.  There  is  wanting  constant  and  ac- 
curate observation  with  enough  of  theory  to  di- 
rect and  discipline  it. 

But,  above  all,  there  is  wanting  genius.    Our 
books  of  science,  as  they  improve  in  aocuracy» 
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are  in  danger  of  losing  ibe  freahness  and  vigor 
and  leadinesfl  to  appreciate  the  real  laws  of  Na- 
ture, which  is  a  marked  merit  in  the  ofttimes 
false  theories  of  the  ancients.  I  am  attracted 
by  the  slight  pride  and  satisfaction,  the  emphatic 
and  even  exaggerated  style,  in  which  some  of 
the  older  naturalists  speak  of  the  operations  of 
Nature,  though  they  are  better  qualified  to  ap* 
preciate  than  to  discriminate  the  facts.  Their 
assertions  are  not  without  value  when  disproved. 
If  they  are  not  facts,  they  are  suggestions  for 
Nature  herself,  to  act  upon.  **The  Greeks,'* 
says  G^esner,  ^had  a  common  proverb  (Aa^^ 
ffotfcvfioy),  a  sleeping  hare,  for  a  dissembler  or 
counterfeit;  because  the  hare  sees  when  she 
sleeps;  for  this  is  an  admirable  and  rare  work 
of  Nature,  that  all  the  residue  of  her  bodily 
parts  take  their  rest,  but  the  eye  standeth  con- 
tinually sentinel.'* 

Observation  is  so  wide  awake,  and  facts  are 
being  so  rapidly  added  to  the  sum  of  human 
experience,  that  it  appears  as  if  the  theorizer 
would  always  be  in  arrears,  and  were  doomed 
forever  to  arrive  at  imperfect  conclusions;  but 
the  power  to  perceive  a  law  is  equally  rare  in 
all  ages  of  the  world,  and  depends  but  little  on 
the  number  of  facts  observed.  The  senses  of 
the  savage  will  furnish  him  with  facts  enough 
to  set  him  up  as  a  philosopher.    The  ancientf 
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ean  still  speak  to  hb  with  aatherily,  even  on 
the  themes  of  geology  and  chemistry,  though 
these  studies  are  thought  to  have  had  tibeir  birth 
in  modem  times.  Muoh  is  said  about  the  prog- 
less  of  science  in  these  centuries.  I  should  say 
that  the  useful  results  of  science  had  aooumu- 
lated,  but  that  there  had  been  no  accumulation 
of  knowledge,  strictly  speaking,  for  posterity; 
for  knowledge  is  to  be  acquired  only  by  a  corre* 
spending  experience.  How  can  we  know  what 
we  are  told  merely?  Each  man  can  interpret 
another's  experience  only  by  his  own.  We 
read  that  Newton  discovered  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion, but  how  many  who  have  heard  of  his  fa- 
mous discovery  have  recognized  the  same  truth 
that  he  did?  It  may  be  not  one.  The  revela- 
tion which  was  then  made  to  him  has  not  been 
superseded  by  the  revelation  made  to  any  sno^ 
oeesor. 

WeaMtfaejifaiMdin, 
And  thai  If  aU. 

In  areview  of  Sir  James  Clark  Boss's  An- 
tarctic Voyage  of  Discovery,  there  is  a  passage 
which  shows  how  bat  a  body  of  men  are  com- 
monly impressed  by  an  object  of  sublimity,  and 
which  is  also  a  good  instance  of  the  step  from 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  After  describing 
the  discovery  of  the  Antarctic  Continent,  at 
first  seen  a  hundred  miles  distant  over  fields 
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of  ioe,  — 9tapeiidoiiB  ranges  tit  sumntaiiis  from 
seven  and  eight  to  twelve  and  fourteen  thousand 
feet  high,  covered  with  eternal  snow  and  iooy 
in  solitary  and  inaccessible  grandeur,  at  one 
time  the  weather  being  beautifully  dear,  and 
the  sun  shining  on  the  icy  landscape;  a  conti- 
nent whose  islands  only  are  accessible,  and  these 
exhibited  **not  the  smallest  trace  of  vegeta- 
tion," only  in  a  few  phices  the  rocks  protruding 
through  their  icy  covering,  to  convince  the  be- 
holder that  land  formed  the  nucleus,  and  that 
it  was  not  an  iceberg;  —  the  practical  British 
reviewer  proceeds  thus,  sticking  to  his  last,  ^On 
the  22d  of  January,  afternoon,  the  Expedition 
made  the  latitude  of  74""  20',  and  by  7^  P.  x., 
having  ground  [groundl  where  did  they  get 
ground?]  to  believe  that  they  were  than  in  a 
higher  southern  latitude  than  had  been  attained 
by  that  enterprising  seaman,  the  late  Qiptain 
James  Weddel,  and  therefore  higher  than  all 
their  predecessors,  an  extra  allowance  of  grog 
was  issued  to  the  crews  as  a  reward  for  their 
perseverance.'* 

Let  not  us  sailors  of  late  centuries  take  upon 
ourselves  any  airs  on  account  of  our  Newtons 
and  our  Cuviers;  we  deserve  an  extra  aUowanoe 
of  grog  only. 

We  endeavored  in  vain  to  persuade  the  wind 
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to  blow  tlirongh  the  long  oorridor  of  the  oanal, 
which  is  here  eat  straight  through  the  woods» 
and  were  obliged  to  resort  to  our  old  erpedient 
of  drawing  by  a  cord.  When  we  reached  the 
Concord^  we  were  forced  to  row  once  more  in 
good  earnest,  with  neither  wind  nor  current  in 
our  favor,  but  by  this  time  the  rawness  of  the 
day  had  disappeared,  and  we  experienced  the 
warmth  of  a  summer  afternoon.  This  change 
in  the  weather  was  &vorable  to  our  oontempU- 
tive  mood,  and  disposed  us  to  dream  yet  deeper 
at  our  oars,  while  we  floated  in  imagination 
farther  down  the  stream  of  time,  as  we  had 
floated  down  the  stream  of  the  Merrimack,  to 
poets  of  a  milder  period  than  had  engaged  us 
in  the  morning.  Chelmsford  and  Billerica  ap- 
peared like  old  English  towns,  compared  with 
Merrimack  and  Nashua,  and  many  generations 
of  civil  poets  might  have  lived  and  sung  here. 

What  a  contrast  between  the  stem  and  deso* 
late  poetry  of  Ossian,  and  that  of  Chaucer,  and 
even  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  much  more  of 
Dryden,  and  Pope,  and  Gray.  Our  summer  of 
English  poetry,  like  the  Greek  and  Latin  before 
it,  seems  well  advanced  toward  its  fall,  and 
laden  with  the  fruit  and  foliage  of  the  season, 
with  bright  autumnal  tints,  but  soon  the  winter 
will  scatter  its  myriad  clustering  and  shading 
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leaves,  and  leave  only  a  few  desolate  and  fibrous 
boughs  to  sustain  the  snow  and  rime,  and  oreak 
in  the  blasts  of  ages.  We  cannot  escape  the 
impression  that  the  Muse  has  stooped  a  little  in 
her  flight,  when  we  come  to  the  literature  of 
civilised  eras.  Now  first  we  hear  of  various 
ages  and  styles  of  poetry;  it  is  pastoral,  and 
lyric,  and  narrative,  and  didactic;  but  the  poe- 
tiy  of  runic  monuments  is  of  one  style,  and  for 
every  age.  The  bard  has  in  a  great  measure 
lost  the  dignity  and  saoredness  of  his  office. 
Formerly  he  was  called  a  sesr,  but  now  it  is 
thought  that  one  man  sees  as  much  as  another. 
He  has  no  longer  the  bardic  rage,  and  only  con* 
oeives  the  deed,  which  he  formerly  stood  ready 
to  perform.  Hosts  of  warriors  earnest  for  bat* 
tie  could  not  mistake  nor  dispense  with  the  an- 
cient bard.  His  lays  were  heard  in  the  pauses 
of  the  fight.  There  was  no  danger  of  his  being 
overlooked  by  his  contemporaries.  But  now  the 
hero  and  the  bard  are  of  different  professions. 
When  we  come  to  the  pleasant  English  verse, 
the  storms  have  all  cleared  away,  and  it  will 
never  thunder  and  lighten  more.  The  poet  has 
come  within  doors,  and  exchanged  the  forest 
and  crag  for  the  fireside,  the  hut  of  the  Grael, 
and  Stonehenge,  with  its  circles  of  stones,  for 
the  house  of  the  Englishman.  No  hero  stands 
at  the  door  prepared  to  break  forth  into  song  or 
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heroio  action,  bnt  a  homdy  Englishman,  who 
eultivates  the  art  of  poetry.  We  see  the  com- 
fortable fireside,  and  hear  the  crackling  fagots, 
in  all  the  verse. 

Notwithstanding  the  broad  hnmanity  of 
Chancer,  and  the  many  social  and  domestic 
comforts  which  we  meet  with  in  his  verse,  we 
have  to  narrow  onr  vision  somewhat  to  consider 
him,  as  if  he  occupied  less  space  in  the  land- 
scape, and  did  not  stretch  over  hill  and  valley 
as  Ossian  does.  Yet,  seen  from  the  side  of 
posterity,  as  the  father  of  English  poetry,  pre- 
ceded by  a  long  silence  or  condfusion  in  history, 
unenlivened  by  any  strain  of  pore  melody,  we 
easUy  come  to  reverence  him.  Passing  over 
the  earlier  continental  poets,  since  we  are  bound 
to  the  pleasant  archipelago  of  English  poetry, 
Chaucer's  is  the  first  name  after  that  misty 
weather  in  which  Ossian  lived,  which  can  detain 
us  long.  Indeed,  though  he  represents  so  dif- 
ferent a  culture  and  society,  he  may  be  r^arded 
as  in  many  respects  the  Homer  of  the  English 
poets.  Perhaps  he  is  the  youthfulest  of  them 
all.  We  return  to  him  as  to  the  purest  well, 
the  fountain  farthest  removed  from  the  highway 
of  desultory  life.  He  is  so  natural  and  cheer- 
ful, compared  with  later  poets,  that  we  might 
almost  regard  him  as  a  personification  of  spring. 
To  the  faithful  reader  his  muse  has  even  gpven 
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an  aspect  to  his  times,  and  when  he  is  fresh 
from  perusing  him,  they  seem  lehited  to  the 
golden  age.  It  is  still  die  poetry  of  yonth  and 
life,  rather  than  of  thought;  and  though  the 
moral  vein  b  obvious  and  constant,  it  has  not 
yet  banished  the  sun  and  daylight  from  his 
verse.  The  loftiest  strains  of  the  Muse  are,  for 
the  most  part,  sublimely  plaintive,  and  not  a 
oarol  as  free  as  Nature's.  The  content  which 
the  sun  shines  to  celebrate  from  morning  to 
evening  is  unsung.  The  Muse  solaces  herself, 
and  is  not  ravished  but  consoled.  There  is  a 
catastrophe  implied,  and  a  tragic  element  in 
all  our  verse,  and  less  of  the  lark  and  morning 
dews,  than  of  the  nightingale  and  evening 
shades.  But  in  Homer  and  Chaucer  there  is 
more  of  the  innocence  and  serenity  of  youth 
than  in  the  more  modem  and  moral  poets.  The 
Biad  is  not  Sabbath  but  morning  readings  and 
men  ding  to  this  old  song,  because  they  still 
have  moments  of  unbaptized  and  uncommitted 
life,  which  gpve  them  an  appetite  for  more.  To 
the  innocent  there  are  neither  cherubim  nor  an* 
gels.  At  rare  intervals  we  rise  above  the  ne- 
cessity of  virtue  into  an  unchangeable  morning 
light,  in  which  we  have  only  to  live  right  on 
and  breathe  the  ambrosial  air.  The  Iliad  rep- 
resents no  creed  nor  opinion,  and  we  read  it 
with  a  rare  sense  of  freedom  and  irresponsibil« 
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ityi  as  if  we  trod  on  native  ground,  and  were 
autoohthones  of  the  soil. 

Cliauoer  had  eminently  the  habits  of  a  liter* 
ary  num  and  a  scholar.  There  were  never  any 
times  so  stirring  that  there  were  not  to  be  found 
some  sedentary  stilL  He  was  surrounded  by 
tiie  din  of  arms.  The  battles  of  Hallidon  Hill 
and  Neville^s  Cross,  and  the  still  more  mem- 
orable battles  of  Cressy  and  Poictiers,  were 
fought  in  his  yonth;  but  these  did  not  oonoem 
our  poet  much,  Wickliffe  and  his  reform  much 
more.  He  regarded  himself  always  as  one  priv- 
ileged to  sit  and  converse  with  books.  He 
helped  to  establish  the  literary  class.  His 
character  as  one  of  the  others  of  the  English 
language  would  alone  make  his  works  impor- 
tant, even  those  which  have  litde  poetical  merit. 
He  was  as  simple  as  Wordsworth  in  preferring 
his  homely  but  vigorous  Saxon  tongue,  when  it 
was  neglected  by  the  court,  and  had  not  yet 
attained  to  the  dignity  of  a  literature,  and  ren- 
dered  a  similar  Bervioe  to  his  eonnfay  to  that 
which  Dante  rendered  to  Italy.  If  Greek  suf • 
ficeth  for  Greek,  and  Arabic  for  Arabian,  and 
Hebrew  for  Jew,  and  Latin  for  Latin,  then 
English  shall  suffice  for  him,  for  any  of  these 
will  serve  to  teach  truth  ^^right  as  divers  pathes 
leaden  divers  folke  the  right  waye  to  Home.'* 
In  the  Testament  of  Love  he  writes,  *^Let  then 
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derkes  enditen  in  Latin,  for  they  have  the  prop« 
ertie  of  science,  and  the  knowinge  in  that  &cul« 
tie,  and  lette  Frenchmen  in  their  Frenohe  also 
enditen  their  qneinte  termes,  for  it  is  l^dely 
to  their  mouthee,  and  let  us  ahewe  our  fantasies 
in  soohe  wordes  as  we  lemeden  of  our  dames 
tonge." 

He  will  know  how  to  appreciate  Chaacer  best 
who  has  oome  down  to  him  the  natural  way* 
through  the  meagre  pastures  of  Saxon  and  ante- 
Chaucerian  poetry;  and  yet,  so  human  and  wise 
he  appears  after  such  diet,  that  we  are  liable  to 
misjudge  him  stilL  In  the  Saxon  poetry  ez« 
tant,  in  the  earliest  English,  and  the  contempo* 
rary  Scottish  poetry,  there  is  less  to  remind  the 
reader  of  the  rudeness  and  vigor  of  youth  than 
of  the  feebleness  of  a  declining  age*  It  is  for 
the  most  part  translation  of  imitation  merely« 
with  only-  an  occasional  and  slight  tinge  of 
poetry,  oftentimes  the  falsehood  and  exaggera- 
tion of  fable,  without  its  imagination  to  redeem 
it,  and  we  look  in  vain  to  find  antiquity  re* 
stored,  humanized,  and  made  blithe  again  by 
some  natural  sympathy  between  it  and  the  pres- 
ent. But  Chaucer  is  fresh  and  modem  still, 
and  no  dust  settles  on  his  true  passages.  It 
lightens  along  the  line,  and  we  are  reminded 
that  flowers  have  bloomed,  and  birds  sung,  and 
hearts  beaten  in  England.    Before  the  earnest 
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gaae  of  tiie  reader,  the  rust  and  moes  of  tune 
gradually  drop  off,  and  ihe  original  green  life 
is  revealed.  He  wbb  a  homely  and  domestic 
man,  and  did  breathe  qnite  as  modem  men  do. 
There  is  no  wisdom  tiiat  can  take  plaoe  of  hu- 
manity, and  we  find  that  in  Chaucer.  We  can 
expand  at  last  in  his  breadth,  and  we  think  that 
we  could  have  been  that  man's  acquaintance. 
He  was  worthy  to  be  a  citiasen  of  England, 
while  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  lived  in  Italy, 
and  Tell  and  Tamerlane  in  Switzerland  and 
in  Asia,  and  Bruce  in  Scotland,  and  Wickliffe, 
and  Gk>wer,  and  Edward  the  Third,  and  John 
of  Graunt,  and  the  Black  Prince  were  his  own 
oountiymen  as  well  as  contemporaries;  all  stout 
and  stirring  names.  The  fame  of  Boger  Bacon 
came  down  from  the  preceding  century,  and  the 
name  of  Dante  still  possessed  the  influence  of  a 
living  presence.  On  the  whole,  Chaucer  im- 
presses us  as  greater  than  his  reputation,  and 
not  a  little  like  Homer  and  Shakespeare,  for  he 
would  have  held  up  his  head  in  their  company. 
Among  early  English  poets  he  is  the  landlord 
and  host,  and  has  the  authority  of  such.  The 
affectionate  mention  which  succeeding  early 
poets  make  of  him,  coupling  him  with  Homer 
and  Virgil,  is  to  be  taken  into  the  account  in 
estimating  his  character  and  influence.  King 
James  and  Dunbar  of  Scotland  speak  of  him 
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with  more  love  And  revsrenoe  than  any  modBni 
author  of  his  predecessors  of  the  hist  oentory. 
The  same  childlike  relation  is  without  a  parallel 
now.  For  the  most  part  we  read  him  without 
criticism,  for  he  does  not  plead  his  own  cause, 
but  speaks  for  his  readers,  and  has  that  great- 
ness of  trust  and  reliance  which  compels  popu* 
larily.  He  confides  in  the  reader,  and  speaks 
privily  with  him,  keeping  nothing  back.  And 
in  return  the  reader  has  great  confidence  in  him, 
that  he  tells  no  lies,  and  reads  his  story  with 
indulgence,  as  if  it  were  the  circumlocution  of  a 
child,  but  often  discovers  afterwards  that  he  has 
spoken  with  more  directness  and  economy  of 
words  than  a  sage.     He  is  never  heartless, — 

**  For  fint  tiM  tliiiv  b  tbonglit  wtthia  tiie  hart, 
Br  any  word  oat  from  the  numth  aotut." 

And  so  new  was  all  his  theme  in  those  daySf 
that  he  did  not  have  to  invent,  but  only  to  tell. 
We  admire  Chaucer  for  his  sturdy  English 
wit.  The  easy  height  he  speaks  from  in  his 
Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  as  if  he  were 
equal  to  any  of  the  company  there  assembled, 
is  as  good  as  any  particular  excellence  in  it. 
But  though  it  is  full  of  good  sense  and  human- 
ity, it  is  not  transcendent  poetry.  For  pic- 
turesque description  of  persons  it  is,  perhaps, 
without  a  parallel  in  English  poetiy;  yet  it 
b  essentially  humorous,  as  the  loftiest  genius 
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never  is.  Humor,  however  broad  and  genial, 
takes  a  narrower  view  than  enthusiasm.  To 
his  own  finer  vein  he  added  all  the  common  wit 
and  wisdom  of  his  time,  and  eveiywhere  in  his 
works  his  remarkable  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  nice  perception  of  character,  his  rare  com- 
mon  sense  and  proverbial  wisdom,  are  apparent. 
His  genius  does  not  soar  like  Milton%  but  is 
genial  and  familiar.  It  shows  great  tenderness 
and  delicacy,  but  not  the  heroic  sentiment.  It 
is  only  a  greater  portion  of  humanity  with  all 
its  weakness.  He  is  not  heroic,  as  Raleigh, 
nor  pious,  as  Herbert,  nor  philosophical,  as 
Shakespeare,  but  he  is  the  child  of  the  English 
muse,  tiiat  child  which  is  the  father  of  the  man. 
The  charm  of  his  poetiy  consists  often  only  in 
an  exceeding  naturahiess,  perfect  sincerity,  with 
the  behavior  of  a  child  rather  than  of  a  man. 

Gentleness  and  delicacy  of  character  are 
everywhere  apparent  in  his  verse.  The  simplest 
and  humblest  words  come  readily  to  his  lips. 
No  one  can  read  the  Prioress's  tale,  understand- 
ing the  spirit  in  which  it  was  written,  and  in 
which  the  child  sings  O  alma  redemptoris 
mater^  or  the  account  of  the  departure  of  Con- 
stance with  her  child  upon  the  sea,  in  the  Man 
of  Lawe's  tale,  without  feeling  the  native  inno- 
eenoe  and  refinement  of  the  author.  Nor  can 
we  be  mistaken  respecting  the  essential  purity 
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ei  lis  dmacter,  disregaxding  the  apology  of 
jImi  nuumen  of  ^Imi  am.  A  nmiile  iwiJImm!  md 
feminine  gentleness,  which  Wordsworth  only 
oocasionelly  approaches,  hot  does  not  equal,  are 
peculiar  to  him.  We  are  tempted  to  say  that 
his  genius  was  feminine,  not  mascnlinft.  It  was 
such  a  femiiuneness,  howerer,  as  is  rarest  to 
find  in  woman,  though  not  the  appreciation  of 
it;  perhaps  it  is  not  to  he  found  at  all  in 
woman,  hut  is  only  the  feminine  in  man. 

Such  pure  and  genuine  and  childlike  lore  of 
Nature  is  hardly  to  he  found  in  any  poet. 
■^  Chaucer's  remarkably  trustful  and  affection- 
ate character  appears  in  his  familiar,  yet  inno- 
cent and  reverent,  manner  of  speaking  of  his 
Ood.  He  comes  into  his  thought  without  any 
&]se  reverence,  and  with  no  more  parade  than 
the  aephyr  to  his  ear.  If  Nature  is  our  mo- 
ther, then  Ood  is  our  father.  There  is  less  love 
and  nmple,  practical  trust  in  Shakespeare  and 
Milton.  How  rarely  in  our  English  tongue  do 
we  find  expressed  any  affection  for  Gh>d.  Cer- 
tainly, there  is  no  sentiment  so  rare  as  the  love 
of  Ood.  Herbert  almost  alone  expresses  it, 
**Ah,  my  dear  (}odI "  Our  poet  uses  similar 
words  with  propriety;  and  whenever  he  sees  a 
beautiful  person,  or  other  object,  prides  himseli 
ontiie  ^maistiy"of  lusOod.  He  even  recom- 
mends Dido  to  be  his  bridot  -— 
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**  If  tfaa*  God  Uwt  hMTWi  and  jearfth  inads^ 
Would  hftTO  A  lovo  for  beontj  and  goodno—i 
A«^  <P«f«i*nii^<i  tsoudif  and  ■onialliMH*'* 

But  in  justifioation  of  our  praise,  we  must 
refer  to  his  works  themselYes;  to  the  Prologue 
to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  the  aooount  of  Gbnti- 
lesse,  the  flower  and  the  Leaf,  the  stories  of 
Ghriselda,  Virginia,  Ariadne,  and  Blanche  the 
Duchesse,  and  much  more  of  less  distinguished 
merit.  There  are  many  poets  of  more  taste, 
and  better  manners,  who  knew  how  to  leave  out 
their  dullness;  but  such  negative  genius  cannot 
detain  us  long;  we  shall  return  to  Chaucer  still 
with  love.  Some  natures,  which  are  really 
rude  and  ill-developed,  have  yet  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  perfection  than  others  which  are  refined 
and  well  balanced.  Even  the  down  has  taste, 
whose  dictates,  though  he  disregards  them,  are 
higher  and  purer  than  those  which  the  artist 
obeys.  If  we  have  to  wander  through  many 
dull  and  prosaic  passages  in  Chaucer,  we  have 
at  least  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  is 
not  an  artificial  dullness,  but  too  easily  matched 
by  many  passages  in  life.  We  confess  that 
we  feel  a  disposition  commonly  to  concentrate 
sweets,  and  accumulate  pleasures;  but  the  poet 
may  be  presumed  always  to  speak  as  a  traveler, 
who  leads  us  through  a  varied  scenery,  from  one 
eminence  to  another,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  more 
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pkaring,  after  all^  to  meet  widi  a  fine  ihoa^ 
in  iti  natmal  aetling.    Snieljr  bto   itm  en- 

efafineu  it  y?*  tbese  cocomHancee  hmt  eome  fi^wtt 
Natore  steewa  her  nnta  and  flowers  hmadcaat, 
and  never  coOeetB  them  into  heaps.  TUa  was 
the  soil  it  grew  in,  and  this  the  hoar  it  bloomed 
in;  if  son,  wind,  and  rain  came  here  to  olierish 
and  expand  the  flower,  shall  not  we  come  here 
topbckit? 

Atroepoem  is  distinguished  not  so  nraeh  l)j 
a  felicitOQS  expression,  or  any  thon^it  it  sug- 
gests, as  hj  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  it. 
Most  hare  beantjr  of  outline  merely,  and  are 
striking  as  the  form  and  bearing  of  a  stranger; 
but  true  Terses  come  toward  us  indistinctly,  as 
the  YCiy  breath  of  all  friendliness,  and  envelop 
us  in  their  spirit  and  fragrance.  Much  of 
our  poetry  has  the  very  best  manners,  but  no 
character*  It  is  only  an  unusual  precision  and 
elasticity  of  speech,  as  if  its  author  had  taken, 
not  an  intoxicating  draught,  but  an  electuary. 
It  has  the  distinct  outline  of  sculpture,  and 
chronicles  an  early  hour.  Under  the  influence 
of  passion  all  men  speak  thus  distinctly,  but 
wrath  is  not  always  divine. 

There  are  two  classes  of  men  called  poets. 
The  one  cultivates  life,  the  other  art, — one 
seeks  food  for  nutriment,  the  other  for  flavor* 
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one  Batiiifies  hnnger,  tiie  other  giatifieB  the 
palate.  There  are  two  kinds  of  writing,  both 
great  and  rare;  one  that  of  genius,  or  the  in- 
spired, the  other  of  intellect  and  taste,  in  the 
intervals  of  inspiration.  The  former  is  above 
criticism,  always  correct,  giving  the  law  to  crit- 
icism. It  vibrates  and  pulsates  with  life  for- 
ever. It  is  sacred,  and  to  be  read  with  rever- 
ence, as  the  works  of  nature  are  studied.  There 
are  few  instances  of  a  sustained  style  of  this 
kind;  perhaps  eveiy  man  has  spoken  words,  but 
the  speaker  is  then  careless  of  tiie  record.  Such 
a  style  removes  us  out  of  personal  relations  with 
its  author;  we  do  not  take  his  words  on  our 
lips,  but  his  sense  into  our  hearts.  It  is  the 
stream  of  inspiration,  which  bubbles  out,  now 
here,  now  there,  now  in  this  man,  now  in  that. 
It  matters  not  through  what  ice-ciystals  it  is 
seen,  now  a  fountain,  now  the  ocean  stream  run- 
ning underground.  It  is  in  Shakespeare,  Al- 
pheus,  in  Bums,  Arethuse;  but  ever  the  same. 
The  other  is  self-possessed  and  wise.  It  is  rev- 
erent of  genius,  and  greedy  of  inspiration.  It 
is  conscious  in  the  highest  and  the  least  degree. 
It  consists  with  the  most  perfect  command  of 
the  faculties.  It  dwells  in  a  repose  as  of  the 
desert,  and  objects  are  as  distinct  in  it  as  oases 
or  palms  in  the  horizon  of  sand.  The  train  of 
thought  moves  with  subdued  and  measured  step. 
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like  a  oaravaa.  Bat  the  pen  is  only  an  inatni* 
ment  in  its  hand,  and  not  instinct  with  life,  like 
a  longer  ann.  It  leaves  a  thin  Tarnish  or  glaie 
over  all  its  work.  The  works  of  Goethe  famish 
remarkable  instances  of  the  latter. 

There  is  no  jost  and  serene  oritioism  as  yet« 
Nothing  is  considered  simply  as  it  lies  in  the 
lap  of  eternal  beaaty,  bat  oar  thoaghts,  as  well 
as  oar  bodies,  mast  be  dressed  after  the  latest 
fashions.  Oar  taste  is  too  delicate  and  partic* 
alar.  It  says  nay  to  the  poet's  work,  bat  never 
yea  to  his  hope.  It  invites  him  to  adorn  his 
deformities,  and  not  to  cast  them  off  by  expan- 
sion, as  the  tree  its  bark.  We  are  a  people 
who  live  in  a  bright  light,  in  hooses  al  pearl 
and  porcelain,  and  drink  only  light  wines,  whose 
teeth  are  easily  set  on  edge  by  the  least  nataral 
soar.  If  we  had  been  consolted,  the  backbone 
of  the  earth  woold  have  been  made,  not  of  gran- 
ite, but  of  Bristol  spar.  A  modem  aathor 
would  have  died  in  infancy  in  a  ruder  age. 
But  the  poet  is  something  m^re  than  a  scald, 
**a  smoother  and  polisher  of  language;"  he  is 
a  Cincinnatus  in  literature,  and  occupies  no 
west  end  of  the  world.  Like  the  sun,  he  will 
indifferently  select  his  rhymes,  and  with  a  lib- 
eral taste  weave  into  his  verse  the  planet  and 
the  stubble. 

In  these  old  books  the  stacco  has  long  since 
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cnimbled  away,  and  we  read  what  was  aoidp- 
toied  in  the  granite.  They  are  mde  and  mas- 
sive  in  their  proportions,  rather  than  amooth 
and  delicate  in  their  finish.  The  workers  in 
stone  polish  only  their  chimney  ornaments,  but 
their  pyramids  are  roughly  done*  There  is  a 
soberness  in  a  rough  aspect,  as  of  unhewn 
granite,  which  addresses  a  depth  in  us,  but  a 
polished  surface  hits  only  the  ball  of  the  eye. 
The  true  finish  is  the  work  of  time,  and  the  use 
to  which  a  thing  is  put.  The  elements  are  still 
polishing  the  pyramids.  Art  may  varnish  and 
gild,  but  it  can  do  no  more.  A  work  of  genius 
is  rough-hewn  from  the  first,  because  it  antici- 
pates the  lapse  of  time,  and  has  an  ingrained 
polish,  which  still  appears  when  fragments  are 
broken  off,  an  essential  quality  of  its  substance. 
Its  beauty  is  at  the  same  time  its  strength,  and 
it  breaks  with  a  lustre. 

The  great  poem  must  have  the  stamp  of 
greatness  as  well  as  its  essence.  The  reader 
easily  goes  with^  the  shallowest  contemporary 
poetry,  and  informs  it  with  all  the  life  and 
promise  of  the  day,  as  the  pilgrim  goes  within 
the  temple,  add  hears  the  faintest  strains  of  the 
worshipers;  but  it  will  have  to  speak  to  poster- 
ily,  traversiog  these  deserts,  through  the  ruins 
of  its  outmost  waUs,  by  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  its  proportions. 
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But  here  on  Ibe  stream  of  the  Cohoord,  where 
we  have  all  the  whUe  been  bodily,  Nature,  who 
is  superior  to  all  styles  and  ages,  is  now,  with 
pensive  face,  composing  her  poem  Autunm, 
with  which  no  work  of  man  will  bear  to  be  com- 
pared. 

In  summer  we  live  out  of  doors,  and  haye 
only  impulses  and  feelings,  which  are  all  for 
action,  and  must  wait  commonly  for  the  still- 
ness  and  longer  nights  of  autunm  and  winter 
before  any  thought  will  subside ;  we  are  sensible 
that  behind  the  rustling  leaves,  and  the  stacks 
of  grain,  and  the  bare  clusters  of  the  grape, 
there  is  the  field  of  a  wholly  new  life,  which  no 
man  has  lived;  that  even  this  earth  was  made 
for  more  mysterious  and  nobler  inhabitants 
than  men  and  women.  In  the  hues  of  October 
sunsets,  we  see  the  portals  to  other  mansions 
than  those  which  we  occupy,  not  far  off  geo- 
graphically, — 

^  Tlwn  b  A  pbuM  beymid  tfaa*  flamiiv  Un, 

From  whenoe  the  stem  tlieir  thin  i^pearaaM  diM^ 
A  pUoo  beyond  all  plaoe,  wh«r»  tmYW  ill. 
Nor  fanpnn  tfaooglit  was  arer  barborad." 


Sometimes  a  mortal  feels  in  himself  Nature* 
not  his  Father  but  his  Mother  stirs  within  him, 
and  he  becomes  immortal  with  her  immortality. 
From  time  to  time  she  daims  kindredship  with 
us,  and  some  globule  from  her  veins  steals  iip 
Into  our  own. 
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I  am  til*  ttBtnmiuJ  tim, 
WHh  mtnmn  galM  my  laae  is  ran ; 
WImb  will  the  huel  pat  forth  iti  flowa% 
Or  the  gnqpo  fipoa  under  my  bowsn  f 
Whan  will  the  harveet  or  tiie  hiuter'e  moon 
Tnm  m  J  midnight  into  mid-noon  f 

I  am  all  leie  and  yellow, 

And  to  my  oore  mellow. 
The  meat  is  dropping  within  my  woods. 
The  winter  is  Ivrldng  within  my  moods, 
And  tiie  rustling  of  the  wUhered  leaf 
Is  the  ooostant  mnsio  of  my  grief. 

To  an  unskillful  rhymer  the  Muse  thus  spoke 
in  prose:  — 

The  moon  no  longer  reflects  the  day,  but  rises 
to  her  absolute  rule,  and  the  husbandman  and 
hunter  aoknowledge  her  for  their  mistresiB. 
Asters  and  golden-rods  reign  along  the  way,  and 
the  life-everlasting  withers  not.  The  fields  are 
reaped  and  shorn  of  their  pride,  but  an  inward 
verdure  still  crowns  them.  The  thistle  scatters 
its  down  on  the  pool,  and  yellow  leaves  clothe 
the  vine,  and  naught  disturbs  the  serious  life  of 
men.  But  behind  the  sheaves,  and  under  the 
sod,  there  lurks  a  ripe  fruit,  which  the  reapers 
have  not  gathered,  the  true  harvest  of  the  year, 
which  it  bears  forever,  annually  watering  and 
maturing  it,  and  man  never  severs  the  stalk 
which  bears  this  palatable  fruit. 
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Men  nowhere,  east  or  west,  live  yet  a  natural 
life,  round  which  the  vine  clings,  and  which  the 
ehn  willingly  shadows.  Man  would  desecrate 
it  by  his  touch,  and  so  the  beauty  of  the  world 
remains  veiled  to  him.  He  needs  not  only  to 
be  spiritualized,  but  natundixed^  on  the  soil  of 
earth.  Who  shall  conceive  what  kind  of  roof 
the  heavens  might  extend  over  him,  what  sea- 
sons minister  to  him,  and  what  employment 
dignify  his  life  I  Only  the  convalescent  raise 
the  veil  of  nature.  An  immortality  in  his  life 
would  confer  immortalil^y  on  his  abode.  The 
winds  should  be  his  breath,  the  seasons  his 
moods,  and  he  should  impart  of  his  serenity  to 
Nature  herself.  But  such  as  we  know  him  he 
is  ephemeral  like  the  scenery  which  surrounds 
him,  and  does  not  aspire  to  an  enduring  exist- 
ence. When  we  come  down  into  the  distant 
village,  visible  from  the  mountain-top,  the  no- 
bler inhabitants  with  whom  we  peopled  it  have 
departed,  and  left  only  vermin  in  its  desolate 
streets.  It  is  the  imagination  of  poets  which 
puts  those  brave  speeches  into  the  mouths  of 
their  heroes.  They  may  feign  that  Gate's  last 
words  were 


'"The  Mrih,  the  air,  and  seat  I  know,  and  all 
The  joyi  and  homon  of  their  peace  and  waa, 
And  now  will  riew  the  Gode*  atate  and  tiie  •tan,'' 

but  such  are  not  the  thoughts  nor  the 
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of  oomiiKm  men.  What  10  this  heaTen  which 
they  expect,  if  it  is  no  better  than  they  expect? 
Are  they  prepared  for  a  better  than  they  can 
now  imagine?  Where  is  the  heayen  of  him 
who  dies  on  a  stage,  in  a  theatre?  Here  or 
nowhere  is  onr  heaven. 

"  AltfaoDgli  w«  M6  oftlwtlal  bodiei  mora 
AboT6  the  earth,  tha  aarth  we  till  and  lora.** 

We  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  fair  than 
something  which  we  have  experienced.  ^^The 
remembrance  of  yoath  is  a  sigh."  We  linger 
in  manhood  to  tell  the  dreams  of  oar  childhood, 
and  they  are  half  forgotten  ere  we  have  learned 
the  language.  We  have  need  to  be  earth-bom 
as  well  as  heaven-bom,  YTf^^w^  as  was  said  of 
the  Titans  of  old,  or  in  a  better  sense  than  they. 
There  have  been  heroes  for  whom  this  world 
seemed  expressly  prepared,  as  if  creation  had 
at  last  succeeded;  whose  daily  life  was  the  staff 
of  which  oar  dreams  are  made,  and  whose 
presence  enhanced  the  beauty  and  ampleness 
of  Nature  herself.     Where  they  walked,  — 

^  Laigior  hio  oampoa  atbar  at  Inmiaa  Teatit 
Furpnfeo:  Sokoiqve aniim, ana aidannaniiit" 

^Here  a  more  copious  air  invests  the  fields,  and 
clothes  with  purple  light;  and  they  know  their 
own  sun  and  their  own  stars."  We  love  to 
hear  some  men  speak,  though  we  hear  not  what 
they  say;  the  very  air  they  bxeathe  is  rich  and 
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perfumed,  and  the  soimd  of  their  Toioes  falls  on 
the  ear  like  the  rustling  of  leaves  or  the  crack- 
ling of  the  fire.  They  stand  many  deep.  They 
have  the  heavens  for  their  abettors,  as  those 
who  have  never  stood  from  under  them,  and 
they  look  at  the  stars  with  an  answering  ray. 
Their  eyes  are  like  glow-worms,  and  their  mo- 
tions graceful  and  flowing,  as  if  a  place  were 
already  found  for  them,  like  rivers  flowing 
through  valleys.  The  distinctions  of  morality, 
of  right  and  wrong,  sense  and  nonsense,  are 
petty,  and  have  lost  their  significance,  beside 
these  pure  primeval  natures.  When  I  consider 
the  clouds  stretched  in  stupendous  masses  across 
the  sky,  frowning  with  darkness  or  glowing 
with  downy  light,  or  gilded  with  the  rays  of  Hbe 
setting  sun,  like  the  battlements  of  a  city  in  the 
heavens,  their  grandeur  appears  thrown  away 
on  the  meanness  of  my  employment;  the  dra- 
pery is  altogether  too  rich  for  such  poor  acting. 
I  am  hardly  worthy  to  be  a  suburban  dweller 
outside  those  walls. 

'^UnlflH  aboT6  himaelf  he  etn 
Ebeofc  himaelf,  how  poor  m  thing  is  nuui!  '* 

With  our  music  we  would  fain  challenge 
transiently  another  and  finer  sort  of  intercourse 
than  our  daily  toil  permits.  The  strains  come 
back  to  us  amended  in  the  echo,  as  when  a 
friend  reads  our  verse.    Why  have  they  so 
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painted  the  fniits,  and  freighted  them  wi£h 
8uoh  fragranoe  as  to  satisfy  a  more  than  animal 
appetite? 

''I  Mksd  tiM  lehimliimn,  hit  9Mm  was freoy 
But  Morad  me  oat  too  intiioftto  %  way." 

These  things  imply,  perchance,  that  we  live  on 
the  verge  of  anodier  and  purer  reahn,  from 
which  these  odors  and  sounds  are  wafted  over 
to  US.  The  herders  of  onr  plot  are  set  with 
flowers,  whose  seeds  were  hlown  from  more 
Elysian  fields  adjacent.  They  are  the  pot-herbs 
of  the  gods.  Some  fairer  fruits  and  sweeter 
fragrances  wafted  over  to  us  betray  another 
realm's  vicinity.  There,  too,  does  Echo  dwell, 
and  there  is  the  abutment  of  the  rainbow's  ardu 

FoMt  and  rerel  o*er  our  head, 

And  we  tltaaoB  aie  only  aUe 

To  oatoh  the  fragmenti  from  their  taUii 

Theiia  is  tiie  fmi^iaiioe  of  the  fndta, 

While  we  oonenme  the  pulp  and  roota. 

What  are  the  momenti  that  we  etaiid 

Aatoniahed  on  the  Olympian  land  I 

We  need  pray  for  no  higher  heaven  than  tiie 
pure  senses  can  furnish,  a  purely  sensuous  life. 
Our  present  senses  are  but  the  rudiments  of 
what  they  are  destined  to  become.  We  are 
comparatively  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  and 
without  smell  or  taste  or  feeling.  Every  gener* 
ation  makes  the  discovery  tliat  its  divine  vigor 
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bas  been  diasipatod,  and  each  aenae  and  faonltT 
misapplied  and  debaaohed.  The  ears  were 
mado,  not  for  suoh  trivial  nses  as  men  are  wont 
to  suppose,  but  to  bear  eelestial  sonnds.  Tbe 
eyes  were  not  made  for  snob  groveling  uses  as 
'  they  are  now  pat  to  and  worn  out  by,  but  to 
behold  beauty  now  invisible.  May  we  not  sea 
God?  Are  we  to  be  put  off  and  amused  in  this 
life,  as  it  were  with  a  mere  allegory?  Is  not 
Nature,  rightly  read,  that  of  which  she  is  com- 
monly taken  to  be  the  symbol  merely?  When 
the  common  man  looks  into  the  sky,  which  he 
has  not  so  much  profaned,  he  thinks  it  less  gross 
than  the  earth,  and  with  reverence  speaks  of 
^the  Heavens,"  but  the  seer  will  in  the  same 
sense  speak  of  ^^the  Earths,"  and  his  Father 
who  is  in  them.  ^Did  not  he  that  made  that 
which  is  mthin  make  that  which  is  without 
also?"  What  is  it,  then,  to  educate  but  to 
develop  these  divine  germs  called  the  senses? 
for  individuals  and  states  to  deal  magnani* 
mously  with  the  rising  generation,  leading  it 
not  into  temptation, — not  teach  the  eye  to 
squint,  nor  attune  the  ear  to  profanity.  But 
where  is  the  instructed  teacher?  Where  are 
the  normcU  schools? 

A  Hindoo  sage  said,  **As  a  dancer,  having 
exhibited  herself  to  the  spectator,  desists  from 
the  dance,  so  does  Nature  desist,  having  mani* 
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featedlieweMtogmil— .  Nothing,  in  my  opin. 
ion,  is  more  gentle  than  Nature;  onoe  aware  of 
having  been  seen,  she  does  not  again  expose 
herself  to  the  gase  of  sonl/' 

It  is  easier  to  disoover  another  saoh  a  new 
world  as  Colnmbns  did,  than  to  go  within  one 
fold  of  this  which  we  appear  to  know  so  well; 
the  land  is  lost  sight  of,  the  compass  varies, 
and  mankind  mutiny;  and  still  history  aocumu- 
lates  like  rubbish  before  the  portals  of  nature. 
But  there  is  only  necessary  a  moment's  sanily 
and  sound  senses,  to  teach  us  that  there  is  a  na- 
ture behind  the  ordinary,  in  which  we  have  only 
some  vague  preemption  right  and  western  re- 
serve as  yet.  We  live  on  the  outskirts  of  that 
region.  Carved  wood,  and  floating  boughs, 
and  sunset  skies  are  all  that  we  know  of  it. 
We  are  not  to  be  imposed  on  by  the  longest 
spell  of  weather.  Let  us  not,  my  friends,  be 
wheedled  and  cheated  into  good  behavior  to 
earn  the  salt  of  our  eternal  porridge,  whoever 
they  are  that  attempt  it.  Let  us  wait  a  little, 
and  not  purchase  any  clearing  here,  trusting 
that  richer  bottoms  will  soon  be  put  up.  It  is 
but  thin  soil  where  we  stand;  I  have  felt  my 
roots  in  a  richer  ere  this.  I  have  seen  a  bunch 
of  violets  in  a  glass  vase,  tied  loosely  with  a 
straw,  which  reminded  me  of  myself. 
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I  an  a  ptnd  of  mb  itfMqgi  tiad 
By  a  ehaiioe  bond  togvdior, 
DMiffUi^  tliio  WSJ  and  that,  tiMir  Uakt 
Wofa  mada  ao  looia  and  wida, 

Methinksi 
For  mildar  waathar. 

A  banoh  of  liolata  withont  ihab  lootai 
And  aorral  mtarmized, 
Enobolad  by  a  wiap  of  straw 
Onoa  eoilod  about  thair  ahoota, 

Thakw 
3]r  idiiob  I 'm  fiaad. 

A  noa^ay  wUbh  Tima  alatohad  fiom  ool 
Thoaa  fair  Slyaian  flalda, 
linth  waadi  and  biokan  atama,  in  haila^ 
Doth  maka  tha  xabbla  nmt 

Thatwaata 
Tha  day  ha  yialda. 

And  hafa  I  bloom  for  a  abort  boor 
Drinking  my  joioaa  ap. 
With  no  root  bi  tha  land 
To  kaap  my  bnuMhaa  gvaany 
Bntatand 
Inabaraonp. 

Soma  tandar  bnda  wara  laft  upon  my 
In  mimiory  of  Ufa* 
Bntah!  tha  obildran  will  not  know, 
TiU  tima  baa  witbared  tham, 

Tba  woa 
With  whiab  thay  *fa  fifa. 

Bat  now  I  aaa  I  waa  not  plnokad  for  Baagbli 
And  aftar  fai  lif a*a  Taaa 
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Of  glMi  Mi  wbfle  I  might  ■arHf«| 
But  by  a  kind  hand  bionght 

To  a  ■tnu^r*  plaoa- 

nai  ttodk  thiM  thinned  will  locNi  TCdMm  Iti  1m«% 
And  by  anothar  year, 
Snah  as  God  knowi,  with  feear  aby 
Mora  {ndti  and  leiier  flowm 
Will 
Whilaldfoop 


This  world  has  many  rings,  like  Saturn,  and 
we  live  now  on  the  outmost  of  them  all.  None 
can  say  deliberately  that  he  inhabits  the  same 
sphere,  or  is  contemporaiy,  with  the  flower 
which  his  hands  have  plucked,  and  though  his 
feet  may  seem  to  crush  it,  inconceivable  spaces 
and  ages  separate  them,  and  perchance  there  is 
no  danger  that  he  will  hurt  it.  What  do  the 
botanists  know?  Our  lives  should  go  between 
the  lichen  and  the  bark*  The  eye  may  see  for 
the  hand,  but  not  for  the  mind.  We  are  still 
being  bom,  and  have  as  yet  but  a  dim  vision  of 
sea  and  land,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  shall 
not  see  clearly  till  after  nine  days  at  least. 
That  is  a  pathetic  inquiry  among  travelers  and 
geographers  after  the  site  of  ancient  Troy.  It 
is  not  near  where  they  think  it  is.  When  a 
thing  is  decayed  and  gone,  how  indistinct  must 
be  the  place  it  oocupiedl 

The  anecdotes  of  modem  astronomy  affect  me 
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in  die  same  way  m  do  tbose  &iiit  rerdaiions 
of  the  Beal  which  ave  Toochaaf ed  to  men  from 
time  to  time,  or  miher  bom  etemiiy  to  etemitj. 
When  I  lememher  the  histoiy  of  that  fiunt 
light  in  onr  finnament  which  we  call  YennSf 
which  ancient  men  regarded,  and  which  moat 
modem  men  still  r^ard,  aa  a  bright  apark  at- 
tached  to  a  hollow  sphere  revolving  about  oar 
earth,  bat  which  we  have  discovered  to  be  an* 
other  wofldf  in  itself,  — how  Copemicas,  rea- 
soning long  and  patiently  aboat  the  matter,  pre- 
dicted confidently  concerning  it,  before  yet  the 
telescope  had  been  invmted,  that  if  ever  men 
came  to  see  it  more  clearly  than  they  did  then, 
they  woold  discover  that  it  had  phases  like  oar 
moon,  and  that  within  a  centnzy  after  his  death 
the  telescope  was  invented,  and  that  prediction 
verified,  by  Galileo,  —  I  am  not  without  hope 
that  we  may,  even  here  and  now,  obtain  some 
aecorate  information  oonceming  that  other 
WORLD  which  the  instinct  of  mankind  has  so 
long  predicted.  Indeed,  all  that  we  call  science, 
as  well  as  all  that  we  call  poetry,  is  a  particle 
of  such  information,  accurate  as  far  as  it  goes, 
though  it  be  but  to  the  confines  of  the  truth. 
If  we  can  reason  so  accurately,  and  with  sudi 
wonderful  confirmation  of  our  reasoning,  re- 
specting so-called  material  objects  and  evmta 
infinitely  removed  beyond  the  range  of  our  nat- 
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oral  vision,  so  that  the  mind  hesitates  to  trust 
its  calculations  even  when  they  are  confirmed 
by  observation,  why  may  not  our  speculations 
penetrate  as  far  into  the  immaterial  starry 
system,  of  which  the  former  is  but  the  out- 
ward and  visible  type?  Surely,  we  are  pro- 
vided  with  senses  as  well  fitted  to  penetrate  the 
spaces  of  the  real,  the  substantial,  the  eternal, 
as  these  outward  are  to  penetrate  the  material 
universe.  Veias,  Menu,  Zoroaster,  Socrates, 
CShrist,  Shakespeare,  Swedenborg,  —  these  are 
some  of  our  astronomers. 

There  are  perturbations  in  our  orbits  pro- 
duced by  the  influence  of  outlying  spheres,  and 
no  astronomer  has  ever  yet  calculated  the  ele- 
ments of  that  undiscovered  world  which  pro- 
duces them.  I  perceive  in  the  common  train 
of  my  thoughts  a  natural  and  uninterrupted 
sequence,  each  implying  the  next,  or,  if  inter- 
ruption occurs,  it  is  occasioned  by  a  new  object 
being  presented  to  my  senses.  But  a  steep, 
and  sudden,  and  by  these  means  unaccountable 
transition  is  that  from  a  comparatively  narrow 
and  partial,  what  is  called  common-sense  view 
of  things,  to  an  infinitely  expanded  and  liberat- 
ing one,  from  seeing  things  as  men  describe 
them,  to  seeing  them  as  men  cannot  describe 
them.  This  implies  a  sense  whidi  is  not  com- 
mon, but  rare  in  the  wisest  man's  experience; 
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whioh  is  tenaible  or  aentient  of  move  than 


In  what  inokwaies  does  the  astronomer  loiter  I 
His  skies  are  shoal,  and  imagination,  like  a 
thirsty  traveler,  pants  to  be  through  their  des- 
ert* The  roying  mind  impatienfly  bursts  the 
fetters  of  astronomioal  orbits,  like  cobwebs  in 
a  oorner  of  its  universe,  and  launohes  itself  to 
where  distanoe  fails  to  follow,  and  law,  such  as 
sdenoe  has  discovered,  grows  weak  and  weary. 
The  mind  knows  a  distance  and  a  space  of  which 
all  those  sums  combined  do  not  make  a  unit 
of  measure,  —  the  interval  between  that  which 
appears  and  that  which  is*  I  know  that  there 
are  many  stars,  I  know  that  they  are  far  enough 
off,  bright  enough,  steady  enough  in  their  or* 
bits,  —  but  what  are  they  all  worth?  They 
are  more  waste  land  in  the  West,  — star  ter« 
ritory, — to  be  made  slave  States,  perchance, 
if  we  colonise  them*  I  have  interest  but  for 
six  feet  of  star,  and  that  interest  is  transient* 
Then  farewell  to  all  ye  bodies,  such  as  I  have 
known  ye* 

Every  man,  if  he  is  wise,  will  stand  on  such 
bottom  as  will  sustain  him,  and  if  one  gravi- 
tates downward  more  strongly  than  another,  he 
will  not  venture  on  those  meads  where  the  lat- 
ter walks  securely,  but  rather  leave  the  cran* 
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berrief  whieh  grow  there  iimnked  by  himeelf . 
Perohanoe,  some  spring,  a  Ugher  freshet  will 
float  them  within  his  reach,  tiiough  they  may 
be  wateiy  and  frost-bitten  by  that  time*  Such 
shriveled  berries  I  have  seen  in  many  a  poor 
man's  ganet,  ay,  in  many  a  church-bin  and 
state-coffer,  and  with  a  little  water  and  heat 
they  swell  again  to  their  original  sise  and  fair- 
ness, and  added  sugar  enough,  stead  mankind 
for  sauce  to  this  world's  dish. 

What  is  called  common  sense  is  excellent  in 
its  department,  and  as  invaluable  as  the  virtue 
of  confonnity  in  the  army  and  navy,  —  for  there 
must  be  subordination,  — but  uncommon  sense, 
that  sense  which  is  common  only  to  the  wisest, 
is  as  much  more  excellent  as  it  is  more  rare. 
Some  aspire  to  excellence  in  the  subordinate 
department,  and  may  Qod  speed  them.  What 
Fuller  says  of  masters  of  colleges  is  universally 
applicable,  that  ^^a  little  alloy  of  dullness  in  a 
master  of  a  college  makes  him  fitter  to  manage 
secular  affairs." 

^£b  tlmt  wanti  filtfif  md  Mnmboiids  %  wAA 
Beoaow  hb  wants  it,  bath  a  tnia  belief ; 
And  he  that  grieraa  beoaaae  hU  grief  '■  ao  amally 
Haa  a  tnie  grief,  and  the  best  Faith  ef  alL'* 

Or  be  encouraged  by  this  other  poet's  strain,  — 

*'  By  them  went  Fid<s  manhal  of  the  field  : 

Weak  was  hia  mother  whaa  aha  gsre  him  day; 
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And  1m  at  fiist  a  aiok  and  iraaUy  AM^ 
A»  e'er  wiUi  tean  ireloofmad  tlia  ■aimj  xay ; 
Yet  whan  man  yaaia  afford  nun  gfowth  and  n^glili 
A  ohampum  stoat  ha  waa,  and  puiaiant  longiity 

Aa arer oama  in  fialdy  orifaona  in  annor 


<*  Monntaina  ha  flinga  in  aaaa  with  mighty  hand; 
Stopa  and  tarns  haak  tha  son's  impetnoos  oooaai 
Natare  hiaaks  Katoxa's  hiws  at  his  oonunand ; 
No  f  oroa  of  Hall  or  HaaTon  withstanda  his  f  oiaa  ; 
Krents  to  ooma  yat  many  agaa  hanoe, 
Ha  praaant  makes,  hy  wondxoas  preaoienoa ; 
Fkoriiv  tha  aansaa  hlind  hy  heing  hlind  to  aaaaa." 


^Yesterday*  at  dawn/'  says  Hafiz,  **(jod  delir* 
eied  me  from  all  worldly  affliction;  and  amidst 
the  gloom  of  night  presented  me  with  the  water 
of  immortality." 

In  the  life  of  Sadi  by  Dowlat  Shah  oooura 
this  sentence:  ^^The  eagle  of  the  immaterial 
soul  of  Shaikh  Sadi  shook  from  his  plumage  the 
dust  of  his  body." 

Thus  thoughtfully  we  were  rowing  homeward 
to  find  some  autumnal  work  to  do,  and  help  on 
the  revolution  of  the  seasons.  Perhaps  Nature 
would  condescend  to  make  use  of  us  even  with« 
out  our  knowledge,  as  when  we  help  to  scatter 
her  seeds  in  our  walks,  and  carry  burrs  and 
oookles  on  our  clothes  from  field  to  field. 

All  things  an  anxvant  iaaad 
On  aacthly  gtooad, 
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Spiiiti  and  ekuwiiti 
EhTe  theb  deteantt. 

Migltfc  and  day,  jwr  on  yeary 
SBgh  and  low,  fiw  and  near, 
Theie  an  onr  own  aspeeta, 
Theie  are  our  own  ngiali. 

Ye  goda  of  tha  ilioae, 
vTiio  abide  evamiove, 
I  aee  jonr  far  headland, 
StretohiBg  OB  either  hand; 

I  hear  the  awae^  ereaii^  aounda 
IVoin  yoor  andeeayiig:  groonda; 
Cheat  me  no  mote  with  time, 
Take  me  to  joor  dime. 

Ab  it  grew  later  in  the  afternoon,  and  we 
rowed  leisurely  up  the  gentle  stream,  shut  in 
between  fragrant  and  blooming  banks,  where 
we  had  first  pitched  our  tent,  and  drew  nearer 
to  the  fields  where  our  lives  had  passed,  we 
seemed  to  detect  the  hues  of  our  native  sky  in 
the  southwest  horizon.  The  sun  was  just  set« 
ting  behind  the  edge  of  a  wooded  hill,  so  rich  a 
sunset  as  would  never  have  ended  but  for  some 
reason  unknown  to  men,  and  to  be  marked  with 
brighter  colors  than  ordinary  in  the  scroll  of 
time.  Though  the  shadows  of  the  hills  were 
beginning  to  steal  over  the  stream,  the  whole 
river  valley  undulated  with  mild  light,  purer 
and  more  memorable  than  the  noon.  For  so 
day  bids  fioewell  even  to  solitary  vales  unin« 
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habited  by  man.  Two  herons  {Ardea  herodias^ 
with  their  long  and  slender  limbs  relieved 
against  the  sky,  were  seen  traveling  high  over 
our  heads, — their  lofty  and  silent  fl^ht,  as 
they  were  wending  their  way  at  evening,  surely 
not  to  alight  in  any  marsh  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face,  but,  perchance,  on  the  other  side  of  our 
atmosphere,  a  symbol  for  the  ages  to  study, 
whether  impressed  upon  the  slgr,  or  sculptured 
amid  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt.  Bound  to 
some  northern  meadow,  they  held  on  their 
stately,  stationary  flight,  like  the  storks  in  the 
picture,  and  disappeared  at  length  behind  the 
clouds.  Dense  flocks  of  blackbirds  were  wing- 
ing their  way  along  the  river's  course,  as  if  on 
a  short  evening  pilgrimage  to  some  shrine  of 
theirs,  or  to  celebrate  so  fair  a  sunset. 

"  n»i«f oro,  M  doth  tli«  pilgrim,  whom  tim  night 
Huitw  darkly  to  impriioB  on  Us  way, 
Think  on  thy  horns,  my  moI,  and  think  aiighl 
Of  what  '■  y«t  Uft  thae  of  life's  wssdiy  day: 
Thy  san  posts  westward,  paseed  is  thy  mon^ 
And  twise  it  is  not  giTsn  thae  to  be  bocn." 

The  sun-setting  presumed  all  men  at  leisure, 
and  in  a  contemplative  mood;  but  the  farmer's 
boy  only  whistled  the  more  thoughtfully  as  he 
drove  his  cows  home  from  pasture,  and  the 
teamster  refrained  from  crackmg  his  whip,  and 
guided  his  team  with  a  subdued  voice.  The 
last  vestiges  of  daylight  at  length  disappeared, 
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and  M  we  rowed  silently  along  wiih  our  bacloi 
toward  home  throngh  the  darknew,  only  a  few 
stars  heing  visible,  we  had  litOe  to  say,  bnt  sat 
absorbed  in  thought,  or  in  silenoe  listened  to 
the  monotonous  sonnd  of  our  oars,  a  sort  of  m« 
dimental  music,  suitable  for  the  ear  of  Night 
and  the  acoustics  of  her  dimly  lighted  halls; 

**  Pate  i«f annit  ad  dd«i»  TaU«i| 

and  the  valleys  echoed  the  sound  to  the  stars. 

As  we  looked  up  in  silenoe  to  those  distant 
lights,  we  were  reminded  that  it  was  a  rare  im- 
agination which  first  taught  that  the  stars  are 
worlds,  and  had  conferred  a  great  benefit  on 
mankind.  It  is  recorded  in  the  Chroniole  of 
Bemaldea  that  in  Columbus's  first  voyage  the 
natives  ^pointed  towards  the  heavens,  making 
signs  that  they  believed  that  there  was  all  power 
and  holiness."  We  have  reason  to  be  grateful 
for  celestial  phenomena,  for  they  chiefly  answer 
to  the  ideal  in  man.  The  stars  are  distant  and 
unobtrusive,  but  bright  and  oiduring  as  our 
&irest  and  most  memorable  experiences.  ^^Let 
the  immortal  depth  of  your  soul  lead  you,  bnt 
earnestly  extend  your  eyes  upwards." 

As  the  truest  society  approaches  always 
nearer  to  solitude,  so  the  most  excellent  speech 
finally  falls  into  Silence.    Silence  is  audible  to 
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all  men,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places.  She 
is  when  we  hear  inwardly,  sound  when  we  hear 
outwardly.  Creation  has  not  displaced  her, 
but  is  her  visible  framework  and  foiL  All 
sounds  are  her  servants,  and  purveyors,  pro« 
claiming  not  only  that  their  mistress  is,  but  is  a 
rare  mistress,  and  eamestiy  to  be  sought  after. 
They  are  so  far  akin  to  SUenoe  that  they  are 
but  bubbles  on  her  surface,  which  straightway 
burst,  an  evidence  of  the  strength  and  prolific- 
ness  of  the  under-current;  a  faint  utterance  of 
Silence,  and  then  only  agreeable  to  our  auditory 
nerves  when  they  contrast  themselves  with  and 
relieve  the  former.  In  proportion  as  they  do 
this,  and  are  heighteners  and  intensifiers  of  the 
Silence,  they  are  harmony  and  purest  melody. 

Silence  is  the  universal  refuge,  the  sequel  to 
all  dull  discourses  and  all  foolish  acts,  a  balm 
to  our  every  chagrin,  as  welcome  after  satiely 
as  after  disappointment;  that  background  which 
the  painter  may  not  daub,  be  he  master  or  bun- 
gler, and  which,  however  awkward  a  figure  we 
may  have  made  in  the  foreground,  remiuns  ever 
our  inviolable  asylum,  where  no  indignity  can 
assail,  no  personality  disturb  us. 

The  orator  puts  off  his  individuality,  and  is 
then  most  eloquent  when  most  silent.  He  lis- 
tens while  he  speaks,  and  is  a  hearer  along  with 
his  audience.     Who  has  not  hearkened  to  her 
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infinite  din?  She  is  Trnth's  speaking-trampei, 
the  sole  oraole,  the  tme  Delphi  and  Dodona, 
which  kings  and  courtiers  woidd  do  well  to  con- 
sult, nor  will  they  be  balked  by  an  ambiguous 
answer.  For  through  her  all  revelations  have 
been  made,  and  just  in  proportion  as  men  have 
oonsulted  her  orade  within,  they  have  obtained 
a  dear  insight,  and  their  age  has  been  marked 
as  an  enlightened  one.  But  as  often  as  they 
have  gone  gadding  abroad  to  a  strange  Delphi 
and  her  mad  priestess,  their  age  has  been  dark 
and  leaden.  Such  were  garrulous  and  noisy 
eras,  which  no  longer  yield  any  sound,  but  tfao 
Gbecian  or  silent  and  melodious  era  is  ever 
sounding  and  resounding  in  the  ears  of  men. 

A  good  book  is  the  plectrum  with  which 
our  else  silent  lyres  are  struck.  We  not  un- 
frequently  refer  the  interest  which  belongs  to 
our  own  unwritten  sequel  to  the  written  and 
comparatively  lifeless  body  of  the  work.  Of 
all  books  this  sequel  is  the  most  indispensable 
part.  It  should  be  the  author's  aim  to  say  once 
and  emphatically,  ""He  said,''  1^  This  is 
the  most  the  bookmaker  can  attain  to.  If  he 
make  his  volume  a  mole  whereon  the  waves  of 
Silence  may  break,  it  is  welL 

It  were  vain  for  me  to  endeavor  to  interpret 
the  Silence.  She  cannot  be  done  into  English. 
For  six  thousand  years  men  have  translated  her 
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with  what  fidelity  belonged  to  each,  and  still 
die  18  little  better  than  a  sealed  book.  A  man 
may  nm  on  confidently  for  a  time,  thinking  he 
has  her  nnder  his  thnmb,  and  shall  one  day  ex- 
haust her,  bat  he  too  must  at  last  be  silent,  and 
men  remark  only  how  brave  a  beginning  he 
made;  for  when  he  at  length  dives  into  her,  so 
vast  is  the  disproportion  of  the  told  to  the  un- 
told that  the  former  will  seem  but  the  bubble 
on  the  surface  where  he  disappeared.  Never- 
theless, we  will  go  on,  like  those  Chinese  oliff 
swallows,  feathering  our  nesto  with  the  froth 
whioh  may  one  day  be  bread  of  life  to  such  as 
dwell  by  tiie  seashore. 

We  had  made  about  fifty  miles  this  day  with 
sail  and  oar,  and  now,  far  in  the  evening,  our 
boat  was  grating  against  the  bulrushes  of  its 
native  port,  and  its  keel  reoognised  the  Concord 
mud,  where  some  semblance  of  its  outline  was 
still  preserved  in  the  fiattened  flags  which  had 
scarce  yet  erected  themselves  since  our  depar- 
ture; and  we  leaped  iyladly  on  shore,  drawing  it 
up,  and  fawtening  it  to  the  wild  apple-tree, 
whose  stem  still  bore  the  mark  which  its  chain 
had  worn  in  the  chafing  of  the  spring  freshets. 
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Fiahennan,  the,  26;  Account  Cur- 
rant of  ft,  41. 

Fiahea,  the  nature  of,  28. 

Flah-hawk,  the,  266. 

Fleft,  deaerta  made  by  bite  of  a,  269. 

Floating  in  a  akifl  aa  if  in  mid'air,  60. 

Flowera,  autumn,  466. 

Fog,  early  morning,  233,  219 ;  pio- 
tiueaqne  effect  of,  260. 

Fox  laland,  64. 

Framingham  (Xaaa-Vi,  66. 

Franoonift  (K.  H.),  111. 

Freah-water  or  river  wolf,  86. 

Freahet  on  the  Merrimaokt  460L 

FaiDAT,  441-618. 

Frienda  and  FriendaUp,  841-881. 

Frontiera,  wherever  men  front.  40Q 

FuDer,  Thomaa,  quoted,  839,  tUL 
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r,  rMuUoff  the,  115;  qnotod, 

266,  322, 323,^4-386. 
Genius,  oitler  in  the  derelopment  of, 

407 ;  the  men  of,  432 ;  a  men  end 

hie,  448. 
Oererdie,  the  purple,  22. 
Gemer,  KoonMl  Ton,  quoted,  480. 
Ood,  T.*B  idee  of,  81,  88 ;  men*s  im- 
pertinent knovledffe  of,  88,  89; 

the  pereonelitr  of,  96. 
Goethe,  429-432 ;  quoted,  434^436. 
GolTs  Fella,  311. 
GofFrtown  (N.  H.),  2B4,  823,  336, 

341. 
GooUn,  Daniel,  quoted,    102,    141, 

210,218,332. 
Gower,  John,  onoted,  71, 151. 
Grepe  lalend,  64. 
GreM-gronnd  River,  3, 40. 
Grarea,  Indian,  312. 
GraTe^tfde,  monuments  and,  220. 
Great  Meadows,  the,  3,  20. 
"  Greece,  who  am  I  that  should  re> 

member  thee,"  rerse,  68. 
Griffith's  FaUs,  320. 
Groton  (Mass.),  211. 

Halls,  quoted,  612. 

Half  livee,  how  the  other,  282. 

Hampeteed  (N.  H.),  230,  260. 

Harebell,  the,  114. 

Hastings,  Warren,  quoted,  177,  178. 

HaTerbill  (Mass.),  108, 109, 110,  111, 

230,   260;   historian   of,  quoted, 

389;  422. 
Haystack,  the,  107. 
Haae,  284. 
HeaTen,  601-604. 
Heetopadee   of   Yeeehnoo    Banna, 

191. 
Henry,  Alezsnder,  Adrentures  of, 

283,  286-287  ;  Wawatam's  friend- 
ship with.  362. 
Herons,  614. 
Hesiod,  quoted,  79. 
Hibiscus,  23. 
History,  the  reedinc  and  the  an- 

Uquity  of,  200-203. 
Homer,  121.  486. 
Hooksett  (N.  H.),279,  312,  323,339, 

340,    882,    383,    414;    Pinnacle, 

396;  Vklls,  398. 
Hoosack  Mountain,  T.'s  ascent  of, 

236-248. 
Hopkinton  (Mesa.),  4,  40. 
"Horsee  have  the  mark,**   verse, 

301.  * 

Horaeehoe  Interral,  the,  167,  466. 
Hudson  (N.  H.),  188, 189, 191,  211. 
HttguenoU  of  Btaten  Island,  236. 


'*  I  am  a  pareel  of  tbIo  attMagi 

tied,**  Terse,  606. 
*'  I  am  bound,  I  am  bound  for  a  dle- 

tant  shore,**  verse,  2. 
"  I  am  the  antomnal  sun,**  vene, 

499. 
*«  I  hearing  get,  who  had  but  ewa,** 

TerBe,460. 
**  I  make  ye  an  offer,**  verse,  86. 
**  I  sailed  up  a  river  with  a  pleaaant 

wind,**  verse,  2. 
"  I  wish  to  sing  the  Atride,**  verse, 

298. 
niad,  enduring  beauty  of  the,  12a 
"  In  vain  I  see  the  morning  rise,** 

veree,463. 
Indian,  crowding  out  of  the,   by 

whites,  66;    dvilixing  the,   68; 

conversion  of  the,  10^106;  cap* 

ture  of  two  Dunstable  men,  216 ; 

attacks,  letters  to  Governor  about 

ezpeeted,  288,  288 ;  captivi^,  ee- 

oape    of    Hannah   Duetaa    and 

others  from,  422-427. 
InildeUty,tbereal,96. 
Institutions,  the  burden  of,  168. 
Inward  Morning,  The,  verse,  388. 
Islands,  320. 
**It  doth   expand  my  prlvadee,*' 

Terse,  226. 

Jambllchus,  quoted,  229. 

Jeeue  Chrirt,  effect  of  the  itory  of, 
84 ;  prince  of  Reformers  and  Rad- 
icals, 177. 

Johnson,  Edward,  quoted,  10. 

Jones,  Sir  William,  192. 

Josselyn,  John,  33,  86. 


Kreeehna,  teechlnge  of,  179-182. 


Ledles*ti 


22. 


Ledies'  tressas,  z 

Lemprey  eel,  38. 

Lancaster  (Mass.),  211. 

"  Lately,  alas,  1  knew  a  gentle  boy,** 

verse,  oeo. 
Uwrenoe(Mass.),  111. 
"Let  such  pure  hate  still  nndex^ 


prop,'*  verse,  379. 
Life,  t 


the  world  and,  385-392. 
Lincoln  (Hass.).  6. 
Litchfield  (N.  H.)^253,  266, 282. 
Londonderry  (N.  H.),  116,  333. 
**  Love  onoe  among  roese,**  verse, 

302. 
"Love    walking    swiftly,**    Terse, 

300. 
"  Lovelv  dove,'*  verse,  299. 
Loveweu,  Captain,  and  his  Indiaii 
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Mil 
219. 


;t,]MiJ<iliB,  fatter  oC,  209; 


■*  Loir.«iiotend  olond,**  tene,  249. 
'^Lovin  tte  aMtoni  iky,"  ▼ene, 

66. 
Low^  (Mm*.),  4,  89,  40,  49,  106, 

106,  110,  111,  144,  14S,  279  280, 

811,  812,  828. 
I^roenm,  the,  127. 
I^dgato,  Jolm,  quoted,  71. 

Mad  Biv«r,  106L 

Minchwrtiff  (N.  H.),  Ill,  279,  811, 

812 ;  Mfg.  Co.,  822 ;  823,  8^  883, 

841. 
*•  Han't  imia  Mta  an  grand,**  Twrae, 

279. 
MaoMbaaic Late,  111:  Pood, 811. 
XaaaachiaaMa,  T.*a  wlah  not  to  te 

aaaodatadwitli,ie8. 
Mattematioa,  477: 
]fcOaw*Bldand,808. 
Xaadow  Blvw,  Mnatetaqold  or,  9. 


Melon,  baying  a.  414. 
Men  an  \n  birth 


«• 


lual  in  tlila, 


that  ^Tcn,^'  verae,  886. 

**  Men  dig  and  din,  bat  cannot  ny 
wealth  apend,**  verte,  488. 

Mendua,  quoted,  847. 

Mono,  the  Xawb  of,  192-200. 

Merrimack  (N.  H.),  279,  282,  811, 
487,442, 4». 

Merrimack  Rinr,  4, 9, 24, 77, 79, 100, 
101 ;  origin  and  ooarae  of  the,  106- 
114 ;  140, 182,  187,  211,  212,  217, 
220,  294,  234,  248,  260,  262,  263; 
the  Oaaetteer  quoted,  266;  260, 
961,  279,  280,  ^  283,  812,  822, 
828,  827,  834,  337,  883,  896,  427, 
488;  freahet  on  the,  469 ;  4^483. 

Mloe,  Tialted  l^,  on  Hooaaok  Moon- 
tain  244. 

MIddleaez  (Maoa.),  77,  100,  280, 
476. 

MIkania,  the  cUmbfaig,  66. 

Miniatera,  on  Mond*y  morning,  168. 

Mooadnock  Mouutain,  216. 

MOHDAT,  161-288. 

MoBumenta,  grvreyarda  and,  220; 
deaoendanta  mon  dead  than,  884. 

Moon*a  Falla,  808. 

MooaehiUock,  107. 

Morning,  impreaalona  of,  83. 

Mualo,  the  auggeatlonB  of,  287-280. 

MniketaquSd  or  Oraaa-gnmnd  Blnr, 
tte,8,V 

••Mybookal'dfynoutoff,!  can- 
not nad,**  nraa,  887. 

"  Vy  Hf  e  haa  been  tte  poem  I  wonld 
ten  writ,**  Toraa,  4N. 


"Myllfatolite  a  atrall  upon  tte 

beach,**  Terae,  817. 
"  Ifar  km  mnat  te  aa  free,**  nraa, 

Myttelogy,  andont  lilatory,  76. 

Namea  of  plnoaa,  kmging  for  &ig- 

]iah,68. 
NaahoA  (N.  H.),  106,  110,  111,  144, 

157,  im,  190,  211,  212,  216,  222, 

488;  liver,  the,  463. 
NaahTiHe  Of.  H.),  218,  288. 
Natlcook  Brook,  288. 
Natural  life,  the,  600. 
Natun,  adorned.  28;  bwa  of,  for 

B42;   indifference    of,  146; 
lona  of,  for  and  of  ter  ora> 
.  293 ;  tame  and  wild,  417 ; 

and  Art,  419 ;  compoalng  hear  poem 

Autumn,  498. 
**  Natun  ooth  h«n  bar  dawn  aaeh 

day,**  Torae,  876. 
"Natun  haa  ginn  henM,**nna, 

800. 
Neaenkeag,266. 
Neeta,  flahea*,  80. 
NewEnaland  life,  tte  Arcadkn  ela- 

ment  in,  818. 
New  Hamnahira,  106 ;  for  tte  An- 

tipodea,]eATln«,188;  man,  a,  982; 

line,  croedng  the.  466. 
New  TaataoMnt,  the,  89-88;  177; 

practlcalneaa  of ,  188. 
Newbuiy  (Maoa.),  106. 
Newbuiyport  (Maaa.),  109,  111. 
Newfound  Late,  108,  HI. 
Newa,  getting  the,  from  ocean  ateam- 

era,  814. 
Newnapera,  reading,  on  Hooeack 

Mountain,  241. 
Night,  thooghta  fai  the,  488. 
Night-fall,  ^-61 ;  146. 
Nine-Aon  Corner,  6. 
North  Adama  (Maaa.),  286b 
North  Bridge,  18, 20, 41. 
North  or  Aaaateth  River,  4. 
**  Now  chleily  la  ny  natal  hoar,** 


the,  244. 
**  Oft,  aa  I  tun  me  on  my  pillow 

o*er.**  nma,  474. 
On  a  Bilnr  Cop,  Teraa,  296. 
On  Himaelf  ,  nraa,  280. 
On  Hla  Lyn,  nraa,  296. 
OnLon,  nraa,  300. 
On  Lonra,  Toraa,  801. 
u  On  Pontewtaaaet,  aince  urn  took 
•*— —  aOL 
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Ob  Woomo,  twm,  800. 

OrittnUl  Mid  Oo(dd«Dtal,  Um,  188; 

cxelndoB  of    the,   in    Western 

iBaming,    186;    quattfev  in  N«w 

SDff luid  life,  the,  819. 
OayMa.463^,486. 
Ottendo  Pond,  211. 
••  Onr  unlaqiilztog  ooipoee  lio  more 

low,**  Tene,  281. 
OTld,qvotod,2,28& 

'«FMked  in  my  mind  Ue  aU  the 

clothee,"  Tene,  888. 
FianolaiMd,81. 
Fueoooewny,  832, 884. 
Past,  derknem  of  the,  901 
Fftwtooket  Fella,  t^eiodk-keeper  at, 

100;  Oem,  110 ;  Oenel,  deepening 

the,  826. 
Pelhem  (N.  H.),  116. 
Pembroke  (N.  H.),  164. 
FMnigeweeiet,  the,  106,  107,   110, 

412;bealnoBthe,824. 
pMMOook,  mm  Oonooid  (N.  H.), 

founding  of,  8B8. 
Peniohook  Brook,  282,  261, 468* 
Pennyioyel,  887. 
Perob,  the  common,  88. 
Penfaie  neeeae.  Anlus,  406-412. 
Philooophy,  Aeietie,  176; 

of  the  Oriental,  178. 
Phyaidan,  prieatand,  888. 
Pldcerel,  the,  86. 
Piokerel-weed,  22. 
Piffeona.292. 
PlMm^B  Pinogreaa,  the  beat 

Pindar,  quoted,  921. 
Plnnaele,  Hookaett,  804. 88& 
Piooaera,  old  and  new,  166. 

Piaoataquoeg,  106, 822. 

Plaiatow  (N.  HA  280. 

Plmn  laland,  107, 100, 200. 

Plataroh,  quoted.  228. 

**Ply  the  oarai   away  I    away! 

verae,  284. 
Flymouth  (N.  H.),  110. 
Poet  and  poema,  the,  448-468 ;  4M- 

497. 
Poetry,  the  nature  of.  116-122 ;  the 

myatieiam  of  mankmd,  438. 
Poet*a  I>elay,  The,  Terae,  468b 
PoUtioal  condltlana  and  aawa,  166. 
Polygonum,  22. 
Ponkawtaaaet,20. 
Poplar  Hill,  20, 61 
Pot-holes,  variona,  824-887. 
Pont,  the  homed,  87. 
Pkaetiflalneea,tlM  trtTlailty  U,  181. 


It 


Proae,  a  poem  in,  489. 
Fyth^gona,  quoted,  418b 

Qnarlae,  PianeiB,  quoted,  lA. 

Rabbit  laland,  141. 

Baldgb,  Sir  Walter,  aa  a  muter  of 

atyle,182. 
Beed*a  Feny^aOS. 
Beformera,  162. 
BeUgioii  and  ligature,  80, 99. 
Rbazia,  theVii^nian,  22. 
Bice,  afeory  of  the  mountaineer,  264- 

273. 
Birer  wolf,  freah-water  or,  86. 
Bivera  of  Uatorr,  the  famous,  12. 
Boaoh.    SeeChlTin. 
BoUn  Hood  Ballade,  quoted,  IffL 

217. 
Bomana,  Teetigea  of  the,  828. 
Boea,  Bir  Jamee  Clark,  quoted,  482. 
Buff,  the,  80-82. 
Bumois  from    an    Aolian  Harp^ 


Saddleback  Mountain,  231 

Badl,  quoted,  87, 99,401 ;  the  life  of, 

l^Dowhit  Shah,  quoted,  618. 
8t  Ann*a  of   Oonoord  Toyageuia, 

Ba]l*a  HOL  the,  21 
Salmon,  80ril8i  ill 
Salmon  Brook,  208, 209,  468;  Lov^ 

well'a  houae  on,  426. 
*•  Setanon  Brook,*'  vera^  46& 
Band,  traoU  of  .near  Naahua,  189 ; 

tolitohfleld,!^.  H..269,260;  on 

Ptam  laland,  209-282. 
Saniay,  quoted,  181 
Strand  poetry, 406^106. 
Satdbdat,  16-61. 
BaTage  inatinot,  the,  09. 
SoenMblfter,  the,  141 
Science,  477-482. 
Scripturea  of  the  world,  187. 
"SeaandlamI  an  but  hie  naigb- 

bora,    ▼erae,  346. 
Seeds,  the  uae  of,  161. 
Shad, 89. 44:  trafai-band 

the,  41 ;  113,  Ul 


Shadows.  461 
Sheep,  alarm  of  al 
Shelbnme  FeUa.  8 


FeU8,886. 
Sherman'a  Bridge,  1 
Shiner,  the,  86/ 
Short'a  Fads,  320. 
BUanoe,  616-618. 
**  Binoe  that  first  *  Awiqr  I  Awv  I  * " 

8klee^,47S. 
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Bmlth,  Gapt  John,  qnotod,  114. 

Smithes  BiTer,  106. 

Biuik»>liead,  22. 

Boapwort  gantfaun,  the,  22. 

Bodttlj  lalandcn,  soda  of,  68,  82. 

Boldlor,  •  young,  413. 

*«Bomo    tomnltuoiu    Uttto    rill,** 

Tsrae.??. 
Bophooua,  the  Antigono  of,  quoted, 

178. 
Boncook,  108. 
Souhegan^OS,   442;    or  Orooked 

Booth  Adama  (Maaa.),  288. 
Boathborough  (Kaaa.),  4. 
Bpenaer,  Xdmund,  quoted,  441. 
Bpringa,  riTer-feedlng,  262. 
Bqnam  (N.  H.),  107, 108,  111. 
Bqnlrrel,  the  chipping  or  atriped, 

266;  the  red,  or  chickaree,  the 

Httdaon  Bay,  266. 
Btark,  Ckn.  John,  333. 
Btaten  leland,  view  from,  236 ;  look* 

ing  at  ahipe  ftom,  814. 
Btuneon  Bhrer,  MerrimaiA  or,  106, 

**  Budi  near  araeota  had  we,**  Torae, 

814. 
"Bueh  water  do  the  goda  diatil,'* 

▼erae,  107. 
Bookera,  common  and  homed,  37. 
Bodboiy   (Maoa.),  4,  6,  6,  46.  66; 

early  church    of,   deeoribed   by 

Johnaon,  11. 
Bodbory  Rirer,  4. 
BonoookflOS. 
Sdxdat,  63-148. 
Bunday,  the keepingof , 79, 96. 
Bun-flu,  Bream,  or  KuJf ,  the  freali- 

water,  30-82. 
Bunriae  on  Hooaaok  Mountain,  246. 
Bunaet,  618-616. 
Bwamp,  the  luxury  of  atanding  in  a, 

306. 
Bwedenborg,  Bmanoel,  86. 

Tuuy,  23. 

**  That  Phaeton  of  our  Day,*'  128. 

**The  Good  how  can  we  truatf  ** 

Teree,  371. 
**  The  reepeotable  folka,**  vene,  8. 
"The  onothered  atreama  of  lore, 

whioh  ilow,**  Terae,  346. 
**  The  wmTea  dowly  beat,**  Torae,  284. 
**  The  weetem  wind  came  lumbering 

fai,**  Teree,  224. 
**Then  Idle  Time  ran  gadding  by,** 

▼erae,226. 
"  Then  qpend  an  age  in  whetting  thy 

deaii«/*mM,m. 


**  There  la  a  Tale  whfeh  none  hatii 

aeen,**  Torae,  229. 
"Therefore  a  torrent  of  andnei 

deep,**  Tone,  227. 
"Tliia  la  mr  Oamae,  whoae  ua- 

meaaured  aomeJ*  verae,  331. 
Thorean,  Henry  David,  started  on 

week*s  riTcr  Journey,  16 ;  aaoent 

of  Hooaaok  Mountain,  236-218; 

esEperienoe  with  an  undTil  moun- 
taineer,  264-273;  iuTited  to   do 

Tarioua  aorta  of  work,  401 ;  began 

return  voyage,  416. 
Thoreau,  John,  brother,  Unee  to,  2, 

16;    bringa  Nathan,   a  coontoy 

boy,  to  the  boat,  882. 
Thoraton'a  Ferry,  217,  282, 287. 
**Thon,    indeed,    dear    awallow,** 

Torae,  296. 
"Thou    8ing*at     the     affaire     of 

Thebea,**  TeracL  299. 
"Though  all  the  ntee  ahoold  prore 

unkind,**  Torae,  189. 
"  Thradan  odt,  why  at  me,**  Terae, 

801. 
THDBanAT,  893^439. 
"  Thua,  perchance,  the  Indian  hmtt- 

er,'*  Terae,  306. 
lime,  meaaorement  of  the  worid'ib 

428. 
To  a  Colt,  Teree,  301. 
To  a  DoTC,  Terae,  299. 
To  a  Swallow,  Terae,  296, 801. 
TraTcUng,  the  profeaaion  of,  40Bb 
Trinity,  the,  88: 
"True  kindneaa  la  a  pore  dfTine 

affinity,*'  Terae,  842. 
Truth,  contact  with,  384. 
TvaaoAT,  233-307. 
"  Turning  the  atlver,**  Teree,  298. 
Turpentine  makera,  Indian  capture 

of,  216. 
Tyngaborough  (Maaa.),   origin   of, 

141 ;  142,  147,  163.  168,  ISO,  212, 

216,  403, 466,  468,  472,  474. 

Unappropriated  Land,  the,  414. 
Uncannunuc,  211,  266, 836,  337,383, 

394,  398, 416. 
UnciTil  men,  263-278. 
Union  Canal,  the,  803. 

Yarro,  quoted,  471. 
Tiew,  the  point  of,  460. 
Virgil,  quoted,  116. 

Waehuaett  Moontafai,  211, 216. 
Walton  of  Concord  BiTor,  the,  87. 
Wameait,  102. 
Wannalancet,  888, 884. 


M»UM,3S. 

■  Mniddilp  Id,  381. 

"  W*  H*  tbaBtofuK  tail, "  mw,  481. 

iY.m^Jm. 

—^  'Vsk),  «.  to. 

"  wait  OOK  HIOD  WUlDH  todo  tO 

cb«T"nnB,901. 
"  WbM*  ilMBiiif  B*ldi  of  hua," 

"  Whas'w  tbon  mO'tt  wbo  Hilad 


Whita  H — ■  ,  _„ 

"Wba  •iHEsbrdnu 
■debt,"  Tsnt,  SI. 
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»,  tba  nunnr-biiTtd,  12 ;  Ua 
(».  H-VIIS. 

ofH,  IJoe,  loa,  lu,  113, 


Wolff,  JoHDh,  qucUd,  Tl,  ISt. 
Wolaf>,UH,lM,  ITS. 

nna,  284. 
Work,  quiet,  137. 
WTJttnf,  fnoB  ud  pomr  In,  13 
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